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ighting Rust- Fire Under 



How manufacturers are 
providing enduring underground 
equipment with "Armco" Ingot 
Iron, the rust-resisting metal. 



IT'S an uneven battle that metal 
fights against rust-fireunderground. 
The odds are heavy . . . seepage, acids 
and alkalis found in soils are con- 
stantly attacking it. Only the purest 
iron can successfully resist these pow- 
erful allies of rust. 

In subways, mines, drainage sys- 
tems and all of the other underground 
developments of our modern civiliza- 
tion, metal must endttre. 

That is why so many leading manu- 
facturers of metal products that serve 
underground are using "Armco" 
Ingot Iron. 

Leading makers of caskets 
and grave vaults, for instance, 
rely on "Armco" Ingot Iron 
to give the enduring protec- 
tion their customers demand. 

In this day of oil burners, 
you need not worry about 



losing valuable fuel, if your 
underground storage tank is 
madeof "Armco Tnuot Iron. 

. bliaped into culverts and 
P"pcs, 'Armco" Ingot Iron 
nas behind it a twenty-vear 
M .L reCOrd ?f l°w-cost service 
, No other metal is so free from the 
tmpunt.es that hasten rust in steel 
and other irons. eel 
. That is why "Armco" Wot fam 
I** unequalled service uS^Z 
■ ■ . resisting rust through the years 
S2K ft° * bi ^onofn y when ^ 



e C x I !e e n r sir. P0SSlb,e ° r ^^endously 
Inm 'uc gr ° Und ' t00 > "Armco" Ingot 

for manufacturing or equipment 



ARMCO 

INGOT IRON 

RESISTS RUST 

*** I*** to Ah in n ^ R0UJSO M , u 




ground 



And in H ome owners 
"« HOME wadera are saving the 

downspouts, flash- 
ings . . . and other 

weather -exposed 
m etal parts about 
your house. Here 
Armco" fagot 

A-co^sTgr that disp,ays the 

Amerjcan R OLUNQ Mill Comrany 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 




RUST-FlRE! The on/yd, ffcr- 
I ,. cnc < between rusting and burnin* 
u hme-bolh are oxidation. You can 
Jutland see the fire produced by rapid 
burn.ng. But when metat rusts , the 



- . ~~ "*<■«» /fijjj trie 

process ,s too slow to see. Rust is the 
ask of this fire. 
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Automobile Storage Building 
H. K. N«y« 6r Son, Inc. 
WaUhxtm, Mass. 
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BUILDINGS 
TRUSCON 

Wh eti You JVant Thetn 

The record set by Truscon in manufacture, delivery, and 
erection of the 180 ft. x 560 ft. automobile storage building at 
Waltham, Mass., for the H. K. Noyes & Son, Inc., Buick 
distributors of Boston, illustrates what Truscon can do for 
manufacturers desiring to secure buildings quickly. The 
contract was received at Youngstown on October 27, 1926. 
Delivery of 30 carloads of materials was completed on Novem- 
ber 22, 1926. The building, ready for occupancy, was turned 
over to the owners on December 27, 1926, a full five days be- 
fore the date guaranteed for completion. 

In the planning of this building a Truscon engineer worked 
in close touch with the owners and careful analysis was made 
of all types of buildings. The contract was placed not only 
on the basis of value but on a guarantee of completion by 
January 1, 1927. Truscon service in this case went so far as to 
place a Truscon man on the cars of materials to route ship- 
ment through without loss of time. 

Whether you intend to build immediately to meet a definite 
date or are planning for expansion at a later date, Truscon 
offers you a complete building service which relieves you 
of details, delays and uncertainties. With full choice of 
types and sizes, individually designed roofs and walls, 
Buildings by Truscon meet your exact requirements. 

Write us today for Suggestions and 
Preliminary Estimates. No obligation 
on your part. Catalogs on request, 

TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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The outstanding names in industry are over- 

Wlv^s "S^ 1 " 1 ? a r ° U of JeSS. 
valve users Those on this p age and thousands 

8SS5f* a roster of " Who ' s * Wh0 in 

Plant engineers standardize on genuine Tenkihs 
Valves because they know JenkL throughout 
is the key to long term, low cost valve service. 

Jenkins Valves are supplied for power plant plumb- 
ing, heating, and fire protection requirements— each 
a valve designed, made, tested and guaranteed for 
the maximum service, not merely the average You 
can obtain Jenkins Valves from 
supply houses everywhere. 

Write to our Sales Engineering 
Division if you have questions 
regarding valves for any service. 



■ 



JENKINS BROS. 
SO Wh-teSt. . . New York, N. Y 
S14 Atlantic Ave. . Boston. Mastt. 
133 No. 7th St. . Philadelphia, Pa 
6*6 Wafhtngton Blvd. Chicago, 111 

JENKINS BROS , LIMITED 

Montreal . . . Canada 

Londnn England 




Bronze and 
hon Voltes 
in 

Standard, 
Med turn. 
Extra 
Heavy 
Patterns 
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Always marked with the' Diamond 



enkins 
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The world's most successful firms testify 
that whenever personal selling is supple^ 
mented by Direct Mail, the volume of sales 
goes up and the cost of selling goes down 




FREE trial Reveals Advantages You Want! 

FREE trial 



Canadian Main Office 
60 Front St., W. 
Toronto, a 



Prints Through A Ribbon* 



if* 




MAIL 
wilh your 
Letterhead 
s To 

/ AddrL-xjiuftraph Co. 

!/ 909 W. Van Burcn St. 

Chicago, III. 

1-1 St'nd FRKE Booklet: 
l - J "Cettlnft the Miwi (lut 
of Direct Mall Advertising." 

y I - ! Scnd lMttsi 3-t:olor Catalog and 
/ LJ Price List. 

f r- 1 Send Einrew) Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
u Machine. Will Return Freight COLLECT 
unless we buy. *-.wt 
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To Manufacturers of 
Quality Products 

Why you do not cut corners 

The manufacturer who trims prices and quality 
leads a nervous business life. To reach the lower 
price he lowers the quality. But when he seeks 
repeat orders his customers remember the lower 
quality — the lower price is forgotten. 

Kxpecting, as you do, to be in business for many 
years to come, we choose to operate as quality 
manufacturers on a more comfortable basis. We 
expect repeat orders. We wish our oils and serv- 
ices to be welcome next year, the next and the 
next. 

Strict adherence to quality has built business 
From small beginnings to its present world-wide 
position. 




BU-ORh ; ,nv industrial engineer machine can beeffi 

to be worked cut, and precisely correct oils applied. 

The correct lubrication of any manufacturing plant is a 
complex, techmcal subject. This we summarile as h ■ 
nght oil, apphed ,n the right place, in the right ^ 
When plant machinery is correct i, I(lhnca ' 
wear longer; require minimum power; need mi m ,' 
repmrs; operate with fewer interruptions. 

^^^^^ 

W hen our services arc enli.r.,1 

service is growing constantly. 



Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Lubrication 
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Vacuum Oil Company 



<n „„„„„ ,„ Vacuum Oil Comp*xt mtMio* Nation'* Bu,i na , 
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WE ARE indebted to the esteemed 
Washington P<>-> for ratlins! our atten- 
tion to a government publication on Hog 
Astrology. 

How we missed it we don t know. I roh- 
ably because February has only 2S days 
with two holidays which rut down our 
working hours devoted to looking over the 
Government output which goes on cease- 
lessly, it seems, regardless of holidays anil 
attenuated months. 

We had seen the Government's studies 
on (he Diet of University Boat Crews, on 
the Processing of Persimmons to Render 
Them Astringent, on Norwegian Laws Con- 
cerning Illegitimate Children, on Fleas 
Found on Wild Animals in Bitter Root Val- 
ley, Montana, on Experimental Measles in 
Monkeys, and particularly the Preliminary 
Note on the Toxin-producing Anaerobe 
Isolated from Larvae of Lucilia Caesar 
i Mussolini'.'), but «t had overlooked com- 
pletely the factors affecting the price of 
hogs. 

Such oversight would have brought well- 
merited rebuke from our readers, for this 
bulletin doubtless will, if not quite, solve the 
ever-present farm problems. 

A fair warning. This is no bulletin for 
weaklings. It will call for the best "as- 
tronomical mathematics," as Governor 
Stubbs once called them, for, says the bul- 
letin, "mathematics will solve the economic 
problems of the farmer just, as it can be 
employed to study the movements of the 
stars." 

To get under way. To find the price of 
hogs next Noveraljer, say, we take the "re- 
gression equation" as given on page 34 of 
the bulletin, as follows: 

(1) lof? X"=— 0 09443 lop X.+0.15SSS loi? 
X>— 0.21986 log X«— 0.23675 log X<— 0 .07250 
log X=+2.23777 log X-+0.04759 log X-+ 
0.22659 log X--0 .03036 X»+ 163099 log Xio— 
K. 

Doubtless feeling that some explanation 
is necessary, we are happily told that — 

These coefficients of determination are 
statements of the proportion of the total 
variability of the dependent factor, hog 
prices, which for the period studied can be 
mathematically related to the variability of 
each of the other factors included in this 
Particular study. It must be remembered 
that factors not included in the regression 
equation may yet influence price; if they do 
so either through or concomitantly with any 
of the independent factors already included, 
their effect is already included in the coeffi- 
cient for such variables. It must, also be re- 
membered that these coefficients are com- 
puted while simultaneously allowing for the 
effect of the other variables stated, but not 
taking into account any of tho other possible 
factors affecting prices. Dropping any of 
the significant factors from the group, or 
adding an additional factor to those con- 
siiiercd, would cause a shifting in the com- 
puted net relation of the other factors to hog 
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Come io Play and Prospect 

Y^OUR vacation next summer will not only be an inspiring holiday in the midst 
of America's most glorious scenery, but it will be an investment in oppor' 
tunity if you spend it in the Pacific Northwest. 

Visit RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, perhaps the most magnificent of this 
country's playgrounds, with its snow-man tied mountain 14,408 feet in height, its 
vast glaciers, crystal lakes, silvery waterfalls and rushing torrents. 

Tacoma, city of 125,000, is less than three hours' drive over a marvelous high- 
way, from this Park. It is the heart of a region offering infinite variety — the ideal 
base from which to explore this wonderland. Cool, green forests, blue inland seas, 
myriad beaches and camping spots; fishing, hunting, golf, motoring—just take your 
choice. 

And while you are enjoying yourself you will see that Tacoma is the industrial 
and distributing center of a prosperous district. You will note that a permanent 
timber supply, the cheapest electric power in the United States, an equable climate 
for high productive efficiency, varied natural resources, a magnificent harbor, fine 
rail facilities, and a rich hinterland, assure almost unlimited industrial progress. 



Such a vacation will pay dividends in health, pleasure and experience, 
summer rates— liberal stop-overs. Make your plans now. 



Make this your yc4r to ta^c the "Pacific Coast Umpire Tour 
Slop at Spo\ane, Seattle, T acmna and Portland. Tlie>i 
oh to San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles and San Diego 



Write now for illustrated folder. 
Let cur Tourist Bureau help you plan your trip 



Reduced 



TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1017 A Street, Tacoma, Washington 




1 hour 



To primeval 
giant forests 



To unexcelled 
camping and 
fishing 



3 hours 4 hours 



Rainier 
National Park 



Ocean beaches 
or Olympic 
Mountains 



prices and hence some chanee in the values 
of the coefficients of determination. 

To assist ihc more obtuse reader, we ap- 
pend a chart from the bulletin which illiM- 
I rates the shifting relation of supply to 
price : 



When writing to Tim*, Chanh,* n , C 




"«'"»» Nation; »„„■„,„ 



The purpose of this chart is to "help the 
reader to visualize (his conception," and the 
following use of the chart is to be made: 

The price for each month may be con- 
ceived aa represented by a small black ball, 
suspended above the line for its own date, at 
the height of the average price for that 
month, and as far over from right to left as 
indicated by the supply for that month, 
there would necessarily he only one ball for 
each month. These balls, however, would 
all be very close to the demand surface, a 
little above it for I hose months when the 
actual V rice was higher than the price as 
shown by the correlation formula, and a tittle 
lower for the months when the actual price 
was a little below the estimated price. In 
general, however, it. would be seen that the 
demand surface approximated the position 
that these prices occupy, as they were thus 
suspended through space and time. 

An encouraging note should l>e added 
from the author of the bulletin to the ef- 
fect that "the waveline and other minor 
fluctuations are to bo supplied mentally " 

The only fly in the ointment, as we see 
it, is that after we have thus laboriously 
found the price of hogs for next November 
what is to prevent the eaters of porkchoiis 
who perchance will not have worked out the 
price in this astronomical manner, from re- 
fusing to pay said price? 

Probably another bulletin from the Gov- 
ernment will settle this point 

P^ffJS 9 iu a month's news: Char- 
He Umplms receivers find $013,372 in 
he comedian s banks . . , md 1.' ., , , 

Exchange reports thai, strong T 
luences the price of wheat Gov "MV' 
f erguson pardons 3,124 Texas convicts 
and Rosita Forbes, traveler and writer' 
says America is law-ridden ™- 
Lodge thinks Bible S ^ ° ™ 
more support from science md , 

T-ntiessee court upholds the constitution- 
ality of the anti-evolution law. Citizens „f 
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Doing the job over 

YOU'D be surprised to know that a cheap door-hardware; and the result is 
large percentage of our volume is in that the job has to be done over. A door 



replacements 

Scarcely a day passes that one or more 
of our service branches are not called on 
to tell somebody what to do with doors 
that won't work. 



that's improperly equipped doesn't work; 
and a door that doesn't work is worse than 
no door at all. 

"Doing the job over" is a costly opera- 
tion ; hardware too light for the work ; or 
made to sell at a price; or mistakenly 
In nearly every case, the trouble is that designed for its duty. The right thing 
somebody — builder, architect, owner; even at a higher price would have cost less 
generally owner — "saved money" on in the end. 

Richards-Wilcox doorway engineers will show you how toawidall this, 
ij you ask them. Their service is free; but it is worth money to you. 




AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 



RICHAKDS-WOCOX CANADIAN CO. LTD.. LONDON. ONT. . WiJ^ 



lr ' ,c " u,Titin " "> Richaids-Wilcox Mfg. Co. plot™ mention Nation'. Bmintu 
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Inhere should I build 
my next branch plant f 



VOLUME increasing by leaps and 
bounds — markets of aimost limit- 
less opportunities. Never in our his- 
tory has big business expanded as in 
recent years. But this rapid growth 
has put additional strains upon the 
machinery of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Big men of industry — planning tor 
this expansion — have turned their 
eves to the Norfolk- Portsmouth area 
of Virginia. 

Midway on the Atlantic Coast Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth is centrally located 
to great fields of raw materials — 
cotton—1 u mber— coal— steel— tobacco. 
From Europe and South America 
come sugar, molasses, rubber, iron 
ore, coffee— heavy chemicals — at low 
freight rates. 

For shipments of finished products 
Norfolk-Portsmouth is excelled by 
none. Eight railway systems — linked 
together by a jointly owned belt line 
— carry Norfolk's products by easy 
short hauls to the great consuming 
markets. By sea — express coastwise 
steamship service at freight rates. 

Norfolk labor is high class — con- 
tented — low in cost. Less than 5% 
is of foreign birth in striking contrast 
with the great cities of the North. 
Hydro-electric and steam power are 
available at low cost. The moderate 
climate means a high health rate and 
pleasant living conditions — permits 
of all-year operation of outdoor 
industries. 

* * * 

Norfolk's abundant acreage provides 
excellent plant sites at moderate cost. 



Our Industrial Commission will be 
glad to assist you by preparing an 
economic and engineering analysis of 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth industrial 
area as related to your specific enter- 
prises. 

All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address Norfolk-Portsmouth Indus- 
trial Commission, Dept. N l, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 

A few of the many large industries 
located at Norfolk-Portsmouth: 

American Unseed Company 
Dwinncll Wright Company 
Ford Motor Company 
International Cement Corporation 
Sam Fickelstein & Company 
Stone & Webster 




'-t,-k-^-y>,x^xv>,-k'k-k^\'k'\'iL) 



Quick short hauls to half the population of 
the United States. By sea — express coast- 
wise service at freight rates to the Atlantic 
Coast cities. 
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iln- l.'nitfil States pay $2, 172,127,321 « 
their 1025 incomes . . . mid New York 
City has a hard time to keep in nickels. 
2,842 stranded Americans seek aid in 
Paris . . . and Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
charges that Americans are "prosperity 
mad." 

Matthias Nicoll, Jr., New York health 
commissioner, deplores stress on long life 
. . . and a Wharton School survey shows 
that men of about sixty captain business. 
The Shipping Board declares it will con- 
tinue operation of the United States Lines 
. . . and 105 more towns abandon or sell 
lighting plants to private operators. Paris 
makes skirts shorter than ever . . . and 
an arbiter for the shoe trade is suggested 
by shoe dealers. The Soviet government 
bans American jazz . . . and trans- Atlan- 
tic radio-telephone service is hailed as a 
now international tie. The new immigra- 
tion law would cut Germany's quota from 
61,227 to 23,408 . . . and Germany begins 
her campaign for colonies. Queen Marie is 
rcporred to have complained of American 
"venerations . . . and a headline says 
thirty billion toothpicks are produced an- 
nually in this country. 

The traffic problem becomes acme in 
more American cities . . . and the head 
of the New York building managers and 
owners' association says skyscrapers speed 
business. Influenza adjourns politics in 
Britain . . . and more than 13,000 new 
laws are expected from our legislatures. 
Dr. Ira S. Wile believes the young are dis- 
gusted with the ''same old porridge" . . 
and American colleges are hard put to ac- 
commodate increasing enrolments. Ford's 
attorneys announce intention to picture 
him as "trust buster" ... and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor moves to unionize 
the automobile industry. Mrs. Fox Graves 
urges the New York assembly to spend 
$11X1,000 for publicity . . . and Justice 
Seeger rules for publicity in the Browning 
case. 

ADD paradoxes: On Capitol Hill a bill 
** is proposed to appropriate $250,000,- 
000 to take care of the agricultural surplus 
. . . and another bill appropriating $125,- 
000,000 to build a dam, one purpose of 
which is to reclaim land to make more 
agricultural surplus. 

OUPEBIXTENDENT 0. E. MAER, of 
M the Wichita Valley Railway Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, proposes the name of 
Governor Moody for membership in our 
Fewer Laws Club, quoting from the Gov- 
ernor's first message to the legislature: 

I believe it to be an axiom of political sci- 
ence that it is better to have a few laws, 
wisely enacted and well administered, than to 
attempt to regulate all the details of human 
conduct by legislation. 

Accepted. But the fact that six gov- 
ernors are now enrolled should not weaken 
our vigilance. We get, discouraged tit 
times. 

In spite of our active membership in 
New York state, a legislator at Albany in- 
troduces a bill requiring all proposals of 
marriage to be in writing. 

In spite of our active membership in the 
middle west, a legislator proposes a law 

.Vofi'ori'* liuninett 



NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 

Chamber of Commerce 

Whm writing to Norfolk -PuxTftMDiTTH Cii.»«b« or Comma pl eo „ mt 
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compelling flappers to hook up their ga- 
loshes; another prescribing the size of bis- 
cuits served at restaurants and hotels. 

The official inspector of hotels of the 
great state of Kansas stands some six feet 
three in his sox. He's before the State 
Legislature of the renowned Sunflower 
State now, urging there "oitaboalaw" com- 
pelling hotels to install beds six and a half 
if 01 in length. The hotel keepers retaliate J 
by proposing a law limiting the length of 
hotel inspectors to five feet six. 

It's very discouraging! 

HOPEFUL note: In Germany, the Min- 
ister of the Interior holds out a pros- 
pect of the repeal of no fewer than a 
million police orders, every one of them 
haA-ing the full force of law. 

The General Assembly of Maryland has 
before it a proposal to repeal 400 laws, 
and a bill before the Ohio Legislature pro- 
vides for the repeal of 200. 

We earnestly bespeak the prayers of the 
Fewer Laws Club for the success of the 
Ohio venture particularly, since its passage 
will restore the status quo and enable us 
to race a jackass faster than six miles an 
hour. 

GLEN BUCK, whose article, "This 
American Ascendency," leads this 
month's issue, is the author of a book of 
the same name published by A. Kroch & 
Company. In that little volume Mr. Buck 
makes what seems to me the best presen- 
tation of the vital part that American busi- 
ness plays in American life that 1 have ever 
read. His knowledge of business and busi- 
ness men is first-hand and accurate, for, in 
addition to having written many books and 
having been a newspaper owner, he has 
been connected with Henry Ford, the Pack- 
ard Company, and others, and is now head 
of the Glen Buck Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. 

To the growing literature on the ethical 
and social side of American business, Mr. 
Buck is one of the most important contrib- 
utors. 

THERE'S something to think about in 
this from It. W. McNeel, of Boston: 

As one veteran banker has stated it, "In 
my long experience I have frequently seen 
the United States going to hell, but I have 
never yet seen it get there." 

HARRY W. BERNSTROM, architect, 
Barringlon, Rhode Island, writes that 
he read a number of excerpts from, and 
editorial comments on, Senator Borah's arti- 
cle "The Cancer of Too Much Govern- 
ment" before his copy of Nation's Busi- 
ness containing the article reached him. 

Mr. Bernstrom said each newspaper ref- 
erence caused him "irritation because as a 
subscriber I was getting an article re- 
hashed and second-hand when presumably 
my subscription entitled me to the oppor- 
tunity of at least reading the article by 
the time the newspapers were commenting 
on it editorially." 

Doubtless, as Mr. Bernstrom says, this 
li:is ;ilso irritated other renders. We 8KB 
sorry, but what can we do about it if the 
I irieht newspaper boys grab the first copies 
of Nation's Business and put some of the 
important contributions on the telegraph 
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Chaxt of Betti;r Homes and Gardens growth 



50,000 ni 
in Less than five years 



THE growth of BETTER HOMES and GAR- 
DENS to a circulation of 850,000 in less than 
five years shows the fundamental need for a 
magazine devoted exclusively to the nation's 
greatest business— Home-Making. 

The effect of this remarkable growth is not 
limited to the publishing field. Leaders in gen- 
eral business recognize that BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS has become a vital influence on 
family purchases — 

And many advertisers who check results have 
found that dollar for dollar, BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS has produced the most profitable 
returns on their advertising investment. 
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RADIOGRAMS 




The message service of 
modern business houses 

Firms that have daily dealings with custom- 
ers, agents, branches and principals over- 
seas are turning more and more to this new- 
day communication service. Radiograms go 
direct to the country of destination— entire- 
ly without relay. That is why they offer ad- 
vantages of speed and accuracy. 

Make this experiment. The next time you 
have a message calling for an immediate 
reply tell your secretary "Send this as a Ra- 
diogram. I want this message to go 



RADIOGRAMS 
go direct to: 

France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Holland 

Italy 
Norway 
Poland 
Sweden 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Hawaii, Japan 

and the DUTCH 

East Indies 

French 
Indo-China 

and to ships at sen 



Via Kg 



In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for 
an RCA messenger lor speedy Radiogram service: 
In other cities file Radiograms to Europe and 
South America at any Postal Telegraph office; 
to Japan, Hawaii and the Dutch East Indies at 
any Western Union office. 



Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 

64 Broad Street Hanover 1811 25 Ea« 17th Street Stuyvevmt 7050 

19 Spruce Street Beekmen 8230 364 Fifth Avenue MadUon Square 6780 

120 Cedar Street Rector 0404 19 Weil 44th Street Murray Hill 4956 

136 Franklin Street Walker 4891 1824 Broadway Columbus 4311 

BOSTON . 109 CongreM Street Liberty 6864 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 1113 Connecticut Avenue. Main 7400 

CHICAGO, 10 So. La Salle Street Dearborn 1921 

SAN FRANCISCO. 28 Geanr Street Garfield 4200 

HONOLULU. T. H. . «1 Fort Street 6116 



press wires? Wc try to "stagger" our 
mailings so that the magazine reaches all 
subscribers on the first of the month. But 
the telegraph is quicker than the mail. 

In facetious mood we might answer that 
duller material and untimely might keep 
Nation's Business off the news wires, but 
then our lively, up-to-the-minute subscrib- 
ers would be on our backs. 

Seriously, the alternative is the sub- 
seril>ers' satisfaction in gelling the com- 
plete article whereas the news reports arc 
MCessarily curtailed. 

rpHE Bureau of Public Health of the 
*■ United States of America now defines 
"Cleaning" so that the layman may un- 
derstand," as follows: 

Cleaning. — This term signifies the remov 11] 
by scrubbing and washing, as with hot water, 
soap, and washing soda, of organic matter on 
which and in which bacteria may find favor- 
able conditions for prolonging life and viru- 
lence; also the removal by the same means 
of bacteria adherent, to surfaces. 

Now that the Government has settled 
tliis important question, wc approach our 
morning bath with equanimity. 

IT WAS that eminent First Lord of the 
*■ Admiralty, Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., 
who, standing on the quarter deck of the 
immortal HM.S. Pinafore, related in musi- 
cal numbers to "his sisters, and his cousins 
and his aunts," ami the assembled crew, 
how he rose from office boy to his present 
state because he "polished up the handle of 
the big front door," and whose parting 
advice to all landsmen was: "Stick to your 
desk and never go to sea, and you all may 
be rulers of the Queen's Navee." 

The appositcness of this satirical admoni- 
tion is to be found in the report that the 
Shipping Board has recently made to the 
Senate on ( lie upbuilding and maintenance 
of a merchant marine. Entirely lacking a 
background of marine experience the 
Board's one certain conviction seems to be 
that if it receives money enough from the 
Treasury it can "establish an economical 
and efficient Government-owned and oper- 
ated merchant marine." 

Page Sir Joseph ! 

JDEADING the Bruce article in this num- 
AV ber: One of the complications arising 
out of government operation of a business 
is the competition with private business in 
which the government solicitors hold out 
to a shipper, say, a reduction of taxes if he 
ships over government lines. On its face 
it's strong medicine and often prevails un- 
less the shipper thinks through — but let 
this yarn illustrate: 

A gentleman appeared at the parsonage 
where the pastor was noted for his wide 
charities. 

"0, sir," said the caller, "1 have learned 
of a most distressing ease. A widow, with 
five small children, and she seriously ill. 
And to make matters worse the landlord 
threatens to eject her if $50 rent money is 
not forthcoming this afternoon." 

"Terrible," replied the pastor, his eyes 
moist. "Most distressing. We must do 
something. Who is the landlord?" 

"Unfortunately,I am 
in that unenviable po- 
sition mvself." 
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Surely Wilcox isn't delinquent" 



"I'm sorry to say he is, and for the second 
time," replied the accountant. "Recently he's 
had several serious setbacks in his business. 
We'll have to watch him." 

When an old customer suddenly becomes 
slow-pay, it's startling. Certain accounts seem 
so absolutely gilt-edge. Yet 
now and again the best of 
them will slip. And only the 
most perfect accounts-receiv- 
able records will show it in- 
standy and automatically. 

That's why some 90 % of 
the firms listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange use 
Acme Visible Records. For 




oversights of any sort are virtually impossible 
with Acme. 

Any variation from the normal, in credit, 
stock or sales conditions, shows up at a glance. 
Not just recorded— but recorded visibly, 
clamoring for attention and action. 

We believe you would en- 
joy a talk with the trained 
Acme man near you; or a 
reading of our new book: 
"Profitable Business Con- 
trol." The coupon, checked 
and attached to your letter- 
head, will bring you the man, 
the book, or both. Without 
obligation, of course. 



Acme is the 

world's Idrgrtt Cnrn- 
/jcny upeciaJisitig aclu- 
sixvly in visible record equip- 
ment, Ojhces in principal cin«. 



ACME 

VI SIBLE 
RECORDS 



• ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY «.«.*« \ 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 




Gentlemen: 




I | You may send me your book 
1 — ' "Profitable Buslne«Conrtol" 
1 1 Please write me concerning 
1 1 — 1 your lyatem far handling 


1 1 You may lend your nearett ! 
J tepreaentatlve to »ce me ; 
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• FIRM NAME '• 


• CITY 
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Illustrating the 
New International 
Chain -Drive Truck 
a'ith All -Steel Cab 



Write u* and we will give 
vou the names of contrac- 
tors who build roads with 
International Trucks in 
vour own part of the coun- 
try— such men, for In- 
stance, as S. R. Rosoff, New 
York, who operates 31 In- 
ternationals; L.M. Gray of 
Jacksonville, 18 Interna- 
tional!; M. O. Weaver of 
Iowa Falls, 41 Interna- 
tionals ; and Claude May- 
hugh of Los Angeles who 
owns 26 Internationals. 



Making it easy 
for others to follow 



/"^VER a billion dollars a year for 
V-/ building roads and maintaining 
them— one of the biggest industries in 
the country and one of the hardest jobs 
that motor trucks are given to do. 

Over 55,000 miles of hard roads will 
be constructed in the United States 
during 1927— think of it— fifteen times 
across the continent! And where the go- 
ing is hardest, where roads have never 
been before, there International Trucks 
are blazing the trail and paving the way 



—making it easy for others to follow! 

Road reconstruction in old New 
England, putting a solid footing through 
the sands of the south, pulling Iowa out 
of the mud, or tearing away hills in Cal- 
ifornia-ies all in a day's work for Inter- 
national Trucks because that kind of 
work was built into them at the factory 

The Harvester Company has been 
building good trucks for more than 
twenty-two years, and they are building 
better trucks now than ever. 




Tne International line includes «7l^S^edaIDe/i«^/ 0 rloadJllpf 0 •^ ton I. j - 

□ nd 1 V.on .,«,, Hen^-Dut, Truck, ranging from to 5. T^tiZ , xt? Sfc St" - T ™ C,tJ * Mtt* 

Dcer.ng Industrial Tractors. Served by 125 Companyowned branches in M ? e " nd McCormfck- 

«« >n the Unued Stales. Write /or literature. 

International Harvester Company 

OF AMERICA * rii> I 

606 So. Michigan Ave. <inco»kmatsd> Chicago III. 

INTERNATIONAL 

"trucks 



42 r„,™' ■ M °"* of St. Paul m , 

lEf" 1 ^ r ,lt<n « ritardi building 
belter rood, through Minnesota. 
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By Merle Thorpe 
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tUSINESS is the soul of Amer- 
ica." Foreign visitors, coming 
to borrow or beg, tell us so through 
profitable newspaper syndicates, or 
lectures at $2.00 and $3.00 and $5.00 
per. Demagogs and parlor pinks 
scream the indictment ad lift. The 
pulpit prays for us. 

Babbitt-baiters shoot shafts of ridi- 
cule- at the Big Batter and Egg Man: 
the intelligentsia patronize; clever 
writers tell us they must fabricate 
thrilling adventure for the tired busi- 
ness man. 

We put on a ready-made suit of 
sackcloth, Mick cigar ashes over our 
vests, and bow our heads in shame. 
The soul of America is business, and 
business is sordid, money-grubbing. 

But here conies a voice as one 
crying in the wilderness bidding us 
lift up our heads. "Our business 
intelligence," says the author in the 
article following, "has so far out- 
grown our political intelligence that 
it looms like a white lily on a stag- 
nant pool." 

Furthermore, the author has the 
temerity to say that business ideal- 
ism and integrity are the cause of 
"Tins American Ascendency"! 

The article will not convince nor 
convert the professional detractor of 
American business. But it will be 
worth while if it causes the business 
man to throw off his apologetic atti- 
tude and stand up a lit tle straighter. 

When I went to college twenty 
years ago. I was told there were just 
three white-collar jobs — the law. 
medicine, and the ministry. These 
are the professions. Professions, be- 
cause they minister to mankind. The 
lawyer cures the legal ills of his 
neighbors: the doctor cures the phys- 
ical ills: the minister the spiritual ills. 



Business was looked upon as some* 
thing a little bit lower than the pro- 
fessions. It took courage for a college 
man to say he was going into busi- 
ness. Shop-keeping, trade and bar- 
ter, commercialism, money -making. 

Why should the American business 
man be ashamed to admit he is mak- 
ing money? How measure business 
success except by the profit yard- 
stick? The yards lick of the profes- 
sions is the saving of a soul, obtaining 
justice for a client, the saving of a 
life. But a fair profit is just as pro- 
fessional. A bankrupt injures society 
no less than a poor doctor or a poor 
la wyer. 

Monuments are not built to bank- 
rupts — business or professional. 

This article should help business 
men to be proud that they have the 
profit motive. With few exceptions 
they are making money honorably, 
honestly, and for the good of the 
community. They, too, are pro- 
fessional in that they arc providing 
material comforts for their fellow 
men. Business is raising the stand- 
ards of living of millions of people, 
thus facilitating spiritual and mental 
growth. Luxuries of ten years ago 
— today's necessities! And the busi- 
ness man has made them so, not 
entirely from a motive of gain, but 
also because of an inner satisfac- 
tion, found alike in all of us — 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief — > 
the satisfaction of having been of 
service to his kind. 

Business, the soul of America? 
Why, yes, come to think of it. And 
may the sold march on, ministering 
to the comfort, convenience, and 
contentment of humanity. For that 
way lies also artistic, mental and 
spiritual development. 
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The A B C of Austin 
Undivided Responsibility 

UNDIVIDED responsibility, the modern way to build a 
plant, is the simplest and by far the most satisfactory 
procedure open to an industrial executive. 

Under one contract, engineering, building, and equipment 
are all handled by one organization. No delays, no division 
of responsibility, no buck passing. It is as simple as A B G 
and as definite. 

Total cost for the complete project guaranteed in advance- 
Design, Construction and Equipment. 

Completion date guaranteed, with bonus and penalty clause 
if desired — Design, Construction and Equipment. 
Guaranteed quality of materials and workmanship— Design, 
Construction and Equipmau. 

Hundreds of leading firms have found the Austin Method the ideal 
way to handle their new plane projects. It means maximum value per 
dollar invested, and permanent plant construction in the shortest 
possible time, from preliminary layout to complete plant. 

Wire or fihone tin; nearest Austin Office listed below, or use the Memo. 

THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

NcivYorlc Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburnh Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Portland Miami " 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company otCalifornia: Los Angeles ami San Francisco 



A 
B 
C 





Complete Building Service 




Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland :~ 

We ore Iritere.ted in a „ _ project containing 

squore (tec. You may send a personal copy ot "The Austin Book of Buildlnas." 

Firm ^ 

Individual ' m 



— Qry 



N. B, 3-27 
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American Ascendency 
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By GLEN BUCK 



y AM CONVINCED that almost the 
I finest achievement of mankind is the 
very tangible thing that we call 
American business. For the first time in 
history the foremost activi- 
_* •-• • ties of a "rout nation arc 
\ t running in parallels with 

\\ j , ' the onsweeping 

*»■ ideals of the world's 
straighten thinking. 
Our business intelligence 
has so far outgrown our 
political intelligence that it looms like a 
white lily on a stagnant pool. In the 
stress of the honest 'lay's work we have 
at last con vine iimly demonstrated that 
true efficiency and high ethical standards 
are inseparable. And the result is a moral 
achievement almost unmatched in time. 

IJERE is one of the most splendid 
■ ■ facts of our day: It has become a 
difficult matter for a man to succeed in 
American business who has not a high 
sense of integrity. Of course, there arc 
still men of no virtue who are able to 
secure legal title to great, ([tiantities of 
money. There are cheap opportunists 
-hrowd enough to ride high on the wave 
that leads the trend of the times. 
Probably the first, law that primi- 
tive man ever enacted was "thou 



shalt not steal." We still have thieves, 
however, and some of them look important 
But the most cynical scoffer cannot fog the, 
fact that American business is predomi- 
nantly high-minded. It has been my gotjd 
fortune to know the industry of my coun- 
try from a peculiar and wide-ranged inc- 
macy, and to play some small pan in its 
enthralling, never-ending drama. And I 
have found dominating therein, as every 
informed man must find, a thrifty and 
growing idealism that already towers high 
from a solid grounding of uncompromising 
integrity. 

¥ SOMETIMES think that the best side 
■ of a man is his business side. He is apt 
to think best with that part of his brain, 
tic is apt to act best with the muscles thai 
control that side of him. Away from busi- 
ness he may be traveling nowhere at fi!) 
miles an hour, but in his work he must 
keep steady pace and his eye on the goal, 
He is delightfully disciplined by his work. 

r PIIK WIT who defined a bank us a place 
* where directors meet to make up four- 
somes, must be the offender who invents a 
giant share of the current superfluity of 
sad jokes involving the tired business man 
and the girl-shows. My own experience 
with these alleged entertainments convinces 
me that they are attended almost exclu- 
sively by lusty "nit-wits." And that same 
experience prompts me to set down here the 
illuminating fact that most of the really 
cultured men of my acquaintance are bu-i- 
ii''" men, some of whom, in common with 
other people, get tired occasionally. One 
of the foremost Greek scholars of the world 
was a successful American business man. A 
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dozen of Chicago's industrial leaders could 
earn good livings by the pictures they paint, 
in spare moments, and the musical comiwsi- 
lions of another are played by symphony 
orchestras the world over. A venturesome 
Philndclphtan who manufactures electrical 
equipment has recently written one of the 
almost "best sellers." An industrious ad- 
vertising man is the author of a new and 
worth-while life of Jesus. I know a broker 
who learnedly manipulates a high-power 
microscope, a department manager who 
owns a Caruso voice, an auditor who is a 
scientific ornithologist, a lumberman who 
knows the paths of the stars, a shopkeeper 
who is a world-famed botanist, and my 
former banker neighbor, the vice-president 
of the United States, is a musician of rank. 
Unnumbered thousands of "office slaves" 
are discriminating collectors of first edi- 
tions, fine etchings and the best of art's 
handiwork. And where do our great and 
wise philanthropists come from? If Amer- 
ica is making a conspicuous contribution to 
industry, her industry is also making a 
magnificent contribution to manhood. 

U AYE small patience for, tolerate not at 
1 A all, the man who cries from the house- 
tops that business is honest because "it pays 
to be honest." Thieves and cheaters there 
will be until all men learn to think simple 
problems through clearly. But positive am 
I that intelligence and straightforwardness 
have succeeded in American business be- 
cause men who possess these qualities have 
best chances for success. 

HHHESE great steel mills, this stock and 
1 those bonds, the balances of trade, the 
avenues of distribution, the lumber indus- 
try — they positively are not impersonal and 
distant things. They are only a little less 
intimate than are your undergarments. 
They exist for the sole purpose of l>eing of 
real service to you — and to me. That we 
may have comfortable houses and beautiful 
furnishings, that wc may be finely clothed 
and satisfyingly fed, that we may be car- 
ried from our hoim*? and back again in se- 
curity, all of these contrivances have been 
ingeniously evolved. They are but feeders 
to our personal needs. And if we look at 
them with open eyes, we are almost sure 
to see that they may be direct contributors 
to our spiritual, as well as to our material 
welfare. 

HPIIAT we have become the richest nation 
1 in the wdrld — even the richest nation in 
history — doesn't really mean very much. 
But that we have reached that achievement 
through tremendously increased efficiency in 
production means a great deal. Everything 
which wo call wealth is just potential and 
actual raw material plus man's labor. 
Money itself Is but a convenient measure 
01 wealth, stored-tip power to command 
wealth. In a better way than it has ever 
been done before on so large a scale we 
have turned nature's resources into useful 
and beautiful commodities. Bv ingeniously 
developing new ways of greatly multiplying 
man-power, mid at ilie same time lessening 
drudgery, we have literally lifted a nation 
by its own boot-straps. 

Ami in (hat process a keener, cleaner man- 
hood has been developed, else the remark- 
able pace would not have been possible. 




ALTHOUGH business is no science, and 
never will be until trillion-phased hu- 
man nature is finally classified and cata- 
logued, science is its coadjutor. Interde- 
pendent, neither would have reached its 
present advanced state without the other 
Ine physicist and the chemist are rapidly 
growing industrial assets. The experi- 
mental laboratory has become the factory's 
■ holy of holies." In the scientific spirit, 
and method, commercialism is finding new 
impetus and inspiration. Soundly it is 
working out its destiny. And to its ever- 
lasting credit must be recorded the fact, 
that it lias been quick to eschew peeudo- 
science. The hazy developments of the 
half-baked scientific mind, which have 
served only to pile up red tape, indigestible 
detail and expense, are for the most part, 
already discredited and discarded. Busi- 
ness is the means by which science is mak- 
ing of itself a mighty human service. 

A/TORE WORK is being done with com- 
paratively less drudgery in America 
today than has ever been done by any 
similar number of people anywhere, any 
time. That our machinery has tremen- 
dously multiplied man-power is obvious 
Hut that it has also substantially decreased 
drudgery is not so generally apparent. The 
man who tends a line piece of machinery 
which may turn out. as many units in an 
hour as he could do by hand in ten hours 
or a hundred, is necessarily : , more skill- 



ful, and therefore a more intelligent man 
than he would be under the old conditions. 
And with the machine he does better work 
-or the machine would not be long toler- 
ated And that ability to do better work 
■nus, mev.tably add to the pleasure of the 
' omga, 1( l the worth of the man. It is , 
hr llmg fact that we, here in America, are 
•taking long strides toward the elimination 
at drudgery. 

IT HAS long been my ambition to operate 
£h w m , shovd : , rm fiure Vd Me 

• i,; m T y ° lm f d * d(Jxtr °us operator 
wuom I saw using his huge scoop to sweep 
VP 'he Inst bit of a great dirt pile. \ 
dainty woman, with a skillful broom, could 
bar.l v have made a neater cleaning The 
watching crowd almost applauded. I'm 
sure that that; man gets quantities of real 
A n out. of hts work. But-a human pin 
"O' -^l'iaintanre recently went, through 
a great factory. "Interesting, but oh so 
; :i--n«." he drawled. "I shiver to think 
'' ! ■■>" 'bus.; men. standing (here day in and 
« ay out, feedmg those horrible machine 
that must eventually devour both their 
■-Pints and their bodies." It never occurred 
to this literary person" that, it mifiIu fak , 
quite as much intelligence, certainly more 
.kill than he possesses, to operate one of 
the "monsters." Nor could he see that the 
men probably enjoy their work as much as 

e does h,s, and get from it q, litc a , murh 
that is worth while. A European king re- 
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hi these busy days, because we have dis- 
covered, what we always knew, that busi- 
ness doesn't move in cycles, that condi- 
tions never repeat themselves, and that 
'■periods of depression" are panics of timid 
minds, bad habits which we have mostly 
outgrown. 

But. the mental test we still have with 
us — in rags. Only recently I went care- 
fully over "a simple questionnaire," cliief 
instrument of this new form of torture. 
Not one successful man of my acquaintance 
but would have made a miserable failure 
oi it. Yet it was supposed to be a test 
for the selection of office boys. And again, 
the executive who registered "highest ef- 
ficiency" in a strenuous competition con- 
ducted by "an expert," recently employed 
by a great institution, soon thereafter was 
dismissed for gross incompetency. "The 
mental test," says an inner voice, "adds in- 
teresting and expensive red tape to the 
business, constructs barriers past which 
many desirable men cannot find passage, 
and it, is a ridiculously poor substitute for 
penetrating discernment and common sense. 
But it may serve — it may serve good pur- 
pose as a rag of warning." 

AMERICAN business is done in glass 
*■> houses. Europe has not yet discarded 
its secret diplomacy and back-door com- 
mercial intrigue. But in this western world 
hugger-mugger practices in business are 
rapidly on the decline, and even in politics 
they have achieved distinct unpopularity. 
Our advertising has brought business out 



soon discovered. I know of no quicker 
way for a man to eliminate himself from 
success than to gain a reputation as a liar. 
Our great, banking and credit systems, of 
which Europe has no counterpart, are. 
predicated upon the assurance that a man's 
word is as good as his bond. 

IS ADVERTISING ethically sound? It 
» is if it is an efficient helper in getting 
materials and commodities from places 
where they are not needed, to places where 
they are needed. The* answer is obvious. 
Advertising that increases the cost of sales 
is either poorly conceived or has not yet 
had time to fructify. By its ability to 
multiply sales it not only decreases their 
individual costs but, by enabling commodi- 
ties to be produced on larger and better 
scales, it lessens production prices to the 
consumer, and works constantly for the 
betterment of the commodities themselves. 
Ethics would take a backward step if ad- 
vertising were suppressed. 

ONE OF the most wholesome tendencies 
in present American business life is 
the rapid fading arrogance from high 
places. It is deeply satisfying to contem- 
plate that the distinction which mere 
money, or position, brings to the individual, 
is now giving him little honor, unless may- 
hap he may also be worthy of it. Ameri- 
can business is essentially democratic, far 
more so than is American government. And 
as an efficiency measure it. is eliminating 
swank and the swankcr. The lit lie mini 



More work is be- 
ing done in Amer- 
ica with compar- 
atively less drudg- 
ery than has ever 
been done by any 
similar number of 
people anywhere, 
anytime. The man 
does better work 
with the machine 
— else the machine 
would not be tol- 
erated 



eently remarked 
that Mr. Morgan 
had a dull job. It 
:dl depends upon 
the point of view. 
But, anyway, I'd 
like to operate a 
steam shovel. 

ON MY way into 
town this 
morning I walked 

under a ladder up which a workman was 
'•limbing. A clod from his hod hit my hat. 
Had luck? No. For I was reminded of 
an old surmise of mint— that there still 
must be a few ragged edges of supersti- 
tions floating from the flaptaffs of Ameri- 
can business. 

Perhaps the industrial cycle is one. 

Perhaps the efficiency test is another. 

We are not hearing much of the cycle 
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inio the open, for the world's close scrutiny. 

THE DECAY of lying is an apparent 
American phenomenon. Even the old 
doctor of divinity's definition that a lie is 
"a misrepresentation of fact, with intent to 
deceive a person who has the right to know 
the truth," no longer does conscientious 
duty. A lie doesn't fit into the machinery 
of today. Its cogs won't mesh and it is 



may pompously guard his door with pre- 
tense, but the way to the achiever is al- 
ways open. 

The American public, even more success- 
fully than the American press, is beginning 
to understand that there is no longer dis- 
tinction to be had from mere acquisitive- 
ness, and that arrogance in high places is 
just rats' nests in attics. 

(Copyrighted, U)i7, by Clm Buck) 
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Why the State Is a Poor Business Man 

TORS Z B y WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE ^ms^S^Ji 



THE CORNER-STONE on 
which the vast wealth of 
the United States has been 
built up is individual self-re- 
liance. To it are attributable 
the moral discipline and the men- 
tal resourcefulness which make the average 
American so alert and astute in turning to 
his personal advantage every opportunity 
for profit, tendered to him by the bountiful 
land in which he lives. 

It is true that he has l>een shielded by 
legislative tariffs from foreign competition"; 
but within the province of domestic com- 
petition, he has had to look solely for ma- 
ferial promotion to the superiority of his 
own personal qualifications for success. 
Until recently, in this field, government 
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ity or patronage that interferes with the 
free play of these forces is deeply to be re- 
gretted. It ignores the plainest lessons of 
our national history. Its tendency is to 
reverse the principles of conduct 
which have imparted such an ex- 
traordinary degree of strength and 
flexibility to the American business 
character, and to enfeeble the per- 



ity of opportunity, the latter, of 
course, is the indispensable ally 
of the former. 

But for government, business 
might sow but it would have no 
assurance that it would ever 
reap. And so long as government in the 
United States 
sticks to its func- 
tion of restraining 




patronage and paternalistic benevolence 
have had no place in his calculations. He 
has asked only that the state would not un- 
duly abridge his personal liberty in the con- 
duct of his business and that the law would 
not throw any artificial impediments in his 
pathway to fortune. 

Self-help and Real Thrift 

IX OTHER words, he has relied for ad- 
" vancement Upon that principle of self- 
help which is the economic foundation of 
not only all individual thrift but of all com- 
munity thrift as well. As a matter of course, 
this habit of self-reliance has been attended 
by all those fine human attributes which 
do so much to enrich commonwealths; that 
is to say, by individual initiative, individ- 
ual energy, and individual enterprise. These 
are the spiritual forces which have worked 
the miracles of American business prosper- 
ity and within the short term of three hun- 
dred years made our country tin- wealthiest 
and most powerful on the globe. 

Everv extension of governmental author- 



soiud and business vir- 
tues which even more 
than the lavish gifts of 
Nature have made American industry such 
an impressive thing in the eyes of the world. 

"Each man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost" is a selfish and brutal maxim 
of conduct ; but "each man for himself and 
oil for the hindmost" is the best maxim 
that has yet been adopted by human so- 
ciety for utilizing what is strongest and best 
in human nature. The only other alterna- 
tives are Communism, whieh has- never 
worked anywhere except in the cracked 
craniums of frenzied Bolsheviks; Socialism, 
which has never failed, when tried, to ex- 
ercise a more or less benumbing influence 
upon human energy; and the tentative 
Paternalism whieh has recently tinctured 
federal legislation so deeply. 

The cry set up by the late President 
Harding for "more business in government 
and less government in business" was a 
timely one. Business would amount to 
nothing, to be sure, if there were no gov- 
ernment to keep men from injuring one 
another. As the vindicator of personal and 
property ritrhts and the suarantor of equal- 



7LJ USi " eSS u handled its employment 
problem as the Government does . . ." 



men from injuring one another, no fault, 
"ti the whole, i s to he found with the man- 
ner in which it performs that function. 

Where Government Falls Down 

QN THE civil side, its operations are 
carried on in a spirit distinctly less 
zealous and energetic than that which 
marks the operations of great business con- 
cerns and except perhaps in services con- 
trolled by the military or scientific spirit 
are aceompamed by a degree of pecuniary 
waste which would not be tolerated bv such 
« concern, and at times by painful scandals 
• 1 1 abuses; but, by and large, E overnment. 
m the United States, except when the obli- 
S ?, ^ring some hopelessly im- 

&*harges satisfactorily its duty to protect 
person and property, and to keep open to 

theZ CrS t thp u' V T ieS that up fron 
fortune h '" llCr ° f hum;m 

even^SliV 1113 ^ fUrther admitted 

™ fr ° m thcse strictl >' appropriate 
todM, government ,n the United States has 
aUunes successfu ly prosecuted educational, 
eleemosynary and social objects. ,he value 
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of which need not lie appraised merely in 
terms of pecuniary profit and loss. 

In war, when time ami concentrated ef- 
fort are everything and pecuniary extrava- 
gance but little, government-owned corpo- 
rations, backed by the enormous revenues 
and reinforced by the organized agencies of. 
the Federal Government, may be wisely 
called into being and employed. And even 
when judged by business standards, the 
Federal Government seems to be able to 
manage with a fair degree of success a nat- 
ural monopoly like the Panama Canal. 
Here and there, too, thanks to conditions 
of a highly exceptional nature, small mu- 
nicipally owned utilities have been able to 
make both ends meet, even when tested by 
the standard principles of private business 
accounting. 

Favoritism Runs High 

BUT AS a rule, if any government, state 
or municipal enterprise of a business 
nature shows a net profit on its operations, 
ii because it is not debited with the loss 
inflicted on the public by its tax exemp- 
tions, with interest on its original invest- 
ment, with depreciation on its plant, or lie- 
cause it charges up to its capital assets sums 
that should be charged to its operating or 
current revenues, or because it finds refuge 
in some other device of financial jugglery. 

Few public business ventures, indeed, 
would not go completely to pieces upon the 
rocks of economic destruction if, like pri- 
vate business ventures they were denied the 
privilege of covering up their deficits in the 
general tax rate. 

The principal causes which make tin- slate 
a poor business man 
originate in human na- 
ture itself. Back of 
every private busi- 
ness enterprise is the 
intensely human desire 
for pecuniary gain, the 
thing which assures 
the enjoyment of all 
those material wants 
which are the chief 
stimuli to individual 
activity. This desire 
can be gratified only 
by the exercise of the 
highest degree of vig- 
ilance, industry and 
prudence. Income 
must be studiously 
balanced with outgo. 
Close watch must be 
kept to see that every 
employee of the con- 
cern is specially fit for 
his task and faithfully discharges the full 
measure of his duty. 

Every rat hole, nay, every leak, however 
small, must be plugged up; no opportunity 
for opening up a new source of revenue, 
however limited, must be overlooked. From 
one end to the other the machine must be 
kept going with a steady unremitting 
rhythm. The officers charged with the di- 
rection of the business are usually stock- 
holders and therefore deeply interested in 
its prosperity. The superintendent or the 
general manager of the business is generally 
a man singled out, for his position by reason 
of his peculiar competency for its require- 



ments; paid the very highest salary that 
the scale of the undertaking will stand; and 
fired with the ambition not only to produce 
the l«st results for his employer, but in 
time to attain a position of even greater 
profit and prestige. Often the question 
whether a superintendent or manager of 
such a business is fit or unfit for his re- 
sponsibility signifies nothing less than the 
difference between dividends and a receiver- 
ship. 

Then, too, a private business undertaking 
untrammeled by the inflexibility of bureau- 
cratic tradition and routine when called 
upon to face sudden emergencies or oppor- 
tunities, has immediate command of all iis 
pecuniary resources, and what is even more 
important, is not subject to the incessant 
pressure of the political importunities which 
do so much to swell the expenses and to 
derange the poliries of public-owned busi- 
ness agencies. 

How largely inapplicable are these con- 
siderations to business enterprises managed 
by the Federal Government, the state or 
the city! Back of them is no driving or 
organizing force except public zeal in a few 
breasts that burn with a pure and lively 
flame. Occasionally we even find an indi- 
vidual who is dedicated by it to the service 
of the state as distinctly as any priest to 
the service of the altar;" and to 'enlist such 
persons in the public service should be the 
highest aim of the state; but who will deny 
that public, zeal, except when human beings 
are lifted above themselves by some gToat, 
crisis, is but a languid motive of conduct in 
comparison with pecuniary cupidity — a 
force just as tireless as that of gravitation? 




European public services, publicly 
owned, are not so successful as our pri- 
vately owned enterprises. There is too 
much government 



The heads pf such enterprises have no 
pecuniary stake in them beyond their 
salaries, and therefore no incentive derived 
from the ever-urgent promptings of self- 
interest to keep expenses down and rev- 



enues up and to extract every ounce of 
power that is to be extractrd from the 
machines that they direct by watchful over- 
sight over every cog and lever in them, and 
especially over the subordinates who work 
them and whose eyes, except when these 
subordinates are tinder whip and spur, are 
only too likely to wander off to the clock. 
Nor do the superintendents or managers of 
such enterprises find in their positions the 
freedom of action, the emoluments, or the 
chances of promotion that belong to similar 
positions in private spheres. 

Only More Jobs to Be Filled 

'"THE CONSEQUENCE is that these po- 
A sitions have to be filled by men without 
any true industrial genius or vision, or even 
marked initiative; indeed often by men 
who are chosen merely for political or other 
seconchirv reasons. 

There arc administrative statutes and 
regulations to keep in nunc), there are 
budgetary limitations to be observed, there 
are bureaucratic restrictions to be heeded. 
Where there should be internal discretion 
there is external authority, where there 
should be elasticity there is" official rigidity, 
where there should be entire business inde- 
pendence there is paralyzing subjection to 
political influences, .such as the solicitations 
of Congressmen and thcother office-holders 
for places for their henchmen, dependents 
or favorites, w-be1 her meritorious or other- 
wise, or regional or local competition for 
regional or local undertakings, or rates, or 
logrolling; or other disorganizing and de- 
moralizing agencies in the field of politics. 
Such in faint outline are the reasons why 
business enterprises, 
conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, one 
of our states, or one 
of our cities, can never 
hope successfully to 
earn such profits as 
privately managed en- 
terprises of the same 
nature. 

The National Post- 
office is often cited as 
an illustration of Us- 
ability of the govern- 
ment to operate a 
business agency suc- 
cessfully, and we quite 
agree with the belief 
that there are persua- 
sive reasons why it 
should be run by irhe 
government, even . if 
run at a loss. But if 
the National l'o,torti,-e 
Department had to 
rely solely upon its 
own revenues for all 
that it costs the Fed- 
eral Treasury, it would soon come to an 
end. Some years ago Postmaster Burleson 
testified before a Congressional Committee 
'bar if ho could let out the rural mail de- 
livery sendee to private contract, he could 
save the Federal tax payer $1S J (HH),0IK) per 
annum. 

The deficits incurred by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation are extreme examples of 
the penalties that the Federal Government 
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pays- when it addresses itself to the task of 
crowing public ownership orchids. Despite 
the low relative cost of water transporta- 
tion, the Mississippi and Warrior River 
Barge Lines ure operated at a loss by the 
Federal Government which our North At- 
lantic seaports have to help to meet for 
the benefit of New Orleans. 

The general state of impairment in which 
government management left the Steam 
Railway iService of the United States is too 
recent to l>e forgotten by any one. But 
for the wide-spread disaster which 
settled 1 down upon municipal trad- 
ing in Great Britain, our experi- 
mentation with pulilicly owned 
utilities would have been even 
more costly than it has been. As 
it is, despite the perpetual agita- 
tion in favor of such utilities 
which is kept up in Congress, 
state legislatures and city councils, 
municipal plants, when the census 
figures of 1922 were given out, 
numerous as they were, were pro- 
ducing only 4.0 per cent of the 
electricity sold in the United 
States as against the 95.1 per cent 
ckjeed by privately owned companies. 

When the City Lost Money 

POLITICAL abuses, poor service, high 
* rates, breakdowns caused by failure to 
make seasonable repairs and replacements, 
readily enough account for this difference in 
output. It cost the city of New York 
67.48 per cent more to operate the fer- 
ries at New York, owned by it, than it 
did the railroad companies to operate the 
ferries nt New York owned by them. The 



inferiority of government owned railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, and other public ser- 
vices in Euroiie to our American services 
of the same nature, furnished by private 




Service has only proved effective when 
left to individual energy and ambition 



companies, is almost too notorious for com- 
ment ; though telling only the same story of 
government unlit ties- for business that is 
told by our wasteful distribution of the vast 



amount of capital that is invested annually 
in our Post Office, Reclamation and Ship- 
ping Board Sen-ice and our rivers, harbors 
and roads. 

If it is the intent ion of our gov- 
ernment to broaden the scope of the 
paternalistic experiments that it. 
has been making in one direction or 
another in recent years, by all means 
let it embark ujton some general, 
consistent plan of socialism rather 
than adhere to its present course of 
invading the province of private 
business enterprise (as was lately 
proposed in relation to the manu- 
facture of fertilizers at Muscle 
Shoals) just enough to fill the minds 
of many of its own citizens and 
taxpayers with a rankling sense of 
injustice. 

State's Rights Returning 

TTAPPILY, however, signs are not 
wanting that there is a popular 
reaction at the present time not 
only in favor of state rights sad 
local self-government but of the im- 
munity of private business from 
needless state interference. 

Leave the operation of public 
utilities to private enterprise subject 
to the regulation of public authority 
which has shown its fitness to regulate them 
as distinctly as its unfitness to operate them. 

Leave all other forms of business to in- 
dividual ambition and energy, subject only 
to the general police powers of the state. 
That was the good, old American way anil 
there is no reason to believe that it will ever 
l>e improved upon. 



Four Millions a Day— For What? 

Here are two entries from the ledgers of the Federal Government in the Treasury Department 
at Washington; 

1913 — Civil and miscellaneous establishments, $170,829,673.42. 
l!) l 2(i — Civil and miscellaneous establishments, $1,896,455,0*7.06. 



rplIE ENTRIES cover comparable spendings of the 
^ Government for the last pre-war year and the latest 
post-war year. They embrace the spending of the 
Government departments, Congress, the courts, the White 
House and the independent boards bureaus and com- 
missions. 

They include only peace-time routine. They do not in- 
clude moneys spent in either year for: The Army and 
Navy, pensions, interest on the public debt, public debt re- 
tirement, Panama Canal, Indian affairs. 

The entries show that: 

Routine expenditures in 1913 were $500,000 a day. 

bout me expenditures in 192(5 were nearly $• !,IHX),(t(K) a 

day. 



In 1013 there were 97,028,497 people in the United States. 
In 1020 ihere were 117,135,817. 

On that basis, had these expenditures been apportioned, 
share and share alike, they would have cost each and every 
man, woman, and child in the country $1.76 in 1913 In 
I92U, these expenditures represent a cost to each person of 
$11.92. 

While the population was increasing 20,107,320, expendi- 
tures at Washington increased $1.225,ii2ii,273.l>4, or, to pin 
it another way, while population increased 20.7 per cenr 
expenditures went up 717.4 per cent. Expenditures, in other 
words, increase out of all proportion to the increase in the 
number of people to pay them. 



Why the increase? What do ire yet for that additional three and a half million a day? 

These questions will be answered in a series of articles by William P. Helm, beginning in 

an earlv issue of Nation's Business 
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The Ghost at the Desk 




The bell, the book and the candle could be 
employed today in ridding business offices 
of their ghosts 



THERE are too many ghosts at 
the desks and board tables of 
American industry today. Too 
many skeleton hands are signing "no- 
tices to employes" and writing wage 
schedules. There are eerie rappings in 
conference halls. Mingling with the 
whir of machines in factories is the rattle of 
old bones. 

Ghosts in business are being "laid"' every 
day. The ghosts of old methods which have 
haunted other fields of business have l.>cen 
exorcised years ago; but in the field of in- 
dustrial management they persist. The 
ghost of the pony express has long gone the 
way of the covered wagon since the devel- 
opment of the telegraph, the telephone, the 
railroad, the automobile and the airplane. 
The ghost of the top-hut ted merchant in 
his counting house has fled before the most 
intricate system of high-powered distribu- 
tion and consumption which the world lias 
ever seen. 



Secrecy a Dead Issue 

THE GHOST of the leisurely old crafts- 
man has all but disappeared at the in- 
stallation of hundreds of machines in acres 
of factories working ceaselessly under 
the drive of modern production methods. 
The light of scientific research has scared 
the ghost of the old foreman who spent 
half a lifetime learning from his mistakes 
and the other half in trying to keep hi- 
trade secrets from the young upstarts who 
wanted his job. 

Ghosts of the past are with ns no longer 
in such industrial fields as production, dis- 
tribution, research and transportation. Why 
have they persisted in the field of indus- 
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trial relations? Why is so much of this 
field run by the ghosts of the past, of past 
strikers and company gunmen, of "heart- 
less bosses" and of "ruthless dynamiters"? 
These ghosts today sit at the side of too 
many executives and determine lalxjr poli- 
cies. Some of the most powerful captains 
of industry are being guided and ruled by 
the dead hand of the past. Why is it that 
so many management executives and cor- 
poration officers cannot look at the simplest, 
lalwr problem without, seeing the red past 
and being blinded by prejudice and bitter- 
ness against labor "in general"? 

Some will answer that there are very 
few really serious labor problems in the 
United States at the present time. Labor 
is no longer restless, because it is well em- 
ployed, is making good pay and has its 
flivver and radio, they say. It is declared 
that the "red menace" has faded. Labor 
leaders are quoted as conservative and as 
cooperating with capital in many ways, It 
is useless to point out the daily news items 
of strikes and the threat of strikes. 

It has become the current fashion in eco- 
nomics to minimize the importance of pro- 
duction. "Distribution is the big problem," 
according to conferences, investigating com- 
iiullees and nmvinrmg business literature 
There is no denying that, distribution is a 
major problem, but will it be solved until 
we have solved the problem of production' 



The distribution problem is the prob- 
lem of standards of living and levels of 
income; and these cannot !>e raised un- 
less by new economies of production 
through mechanical ingenuity and 
management effectiveness we can in- 
crease per capita production. 
It should also be remembered that we 
have liecn enjoying what might be called 
abnormally normal years. Should a re- 
cession begin, the smouldering ashes of 
labor problems might well blaze up again. 

Why Do We Think as We Do? 

HPU DELVE into the origin.-' of the indus- 
*■ trial ghost stories with which our execu- 
tives scare themselves and each other is in- 
deed enlightening. The worst of it. is that 
most pf us do not know how haunted we 
are. Very few of us have the clear-headed 
patience to dig down to find what we really 
think, and why. Still fewer have the cour- 
age to admit what we find. 

How true this is it is difficult to be- 
lieve until one actually analyzes the atti- 
tudes of executives and labor leaders on 
industrial relations problems. The writer 
must admit that he did not fully realize this 
until he was preparing a recent book on 
"The New Leadership in Industry." He 
showed some passages in the manuscript 
explanations of simple labor problems and 
remedies, to various types of executives. 
They agreed that the picture was true but 
they did not see themselves in the picture. 

What makes up the attitude of an execu- 
tive on labor problems? Of the many in- 
fluences which determine it, recent unpleas- 
antness in his own plant, such as a strike, 
is one of the most potent. When the emo- 
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tional debauch is over, it takes a long time 
for either the man at the desk or the man 
at the machine to be able to see straight. 
Much study is needed of the psycbopathol- 
ogy and what might be called "after-care" 
of industrial strain. 

If that were all, it might be understand- 
able and forgivable. But it is strange how 
widely heralded industrial troubles which 
can have no possible relation to the in- 
dividual plant, influence the general atti- 
tude. In too many plants, when a spokes- 
man for a group of employes faces a man- 
ager across a desk the manager sees not 
Jack, the decent, intelligent, hard-working 
lathe operator whom he has known for five 
years; he sees the McNamara brothers in 
Los Angeles or Brindell of the New York 
building trades. He doesn't hear the voices 
of men who are dependent on him for a 
living and for leadership; be hears "agita- 
tors" like Big Bill Haywood 
and William Z. Foster and 
he heare the voice of Mos- 
cow. Jack, on the other 
hand, does not see Mr. 
Smith, the decent, intelli- 
gent, hard-working manager 
whom he has known for five 
years; he sees gunmen and 
detectives and he hears the 
voice of "Wall Street." 

"Labor" a Football 

r pHE attitude of the work- 
* er usually has origins 
more remote even than those. 
He not only sees behind him 
starving and barefoot chil- 
dren of a mill-town or coal- 
field strike but he sees 
sweatshops and, still further 
back, all the cruelty of the 
beginnings of the factory 
system after the industrial 
revolution. The mere word 
"labor" means oppression 
and exploitation to the 
worker, and to the executive 
it means the blind fury of 
revolt. The mere word has 
become colored and warped. 
It has become surcharged 
with all the residue of old 
violence which, even under 
the calm inertia of routine 
relations, is always latent. 
Nb wonder that our labor 
relations have become the 
football of our emotions! 

Back even of this are cen- 
luries, thousands of years, of 
master and slave psychol- 
ogy. The whip-lashing task- 
master and the lazy, treach- 
erous slave of the Egyptian 
pyramids face each other on the steel work 
of a thirty-story skyscraper; at least, that 
is whom the superintendent and riveter 
think they see. 

But these old ghosts are not the only evil 
spirits which so dominate our industrial 
relations psychology. There is the personal 
make-up of the individual executive. 

Of course, industrial management, being 
a form of human relatioas, must reflect hu- 
man personalities. But there is too much 
personality and too little science in the 



management of today. Too much is an 
expression of the background, the training 
or Lack of it, the personal emotional history, 
the momentary whims and fads of execu- 
tives and loo little of unprejudiced scientific 
study of industrial relations. 

We do not expect an engineer in design- 
ing a machine to express his personal 
preference for the lines of old coloni:il 
chairs or the colors of Chinese lacquer cab- 
inets. We do not expect a railroad execu- 
tive in preparing a freight train schedule to 




A clinic {or certain employers is badly needed 

express his personal preference for the 
scenery of the Adirondack^. Nor do we 
expect them to express the fact tn;at when 
they were boys, their fathers gave them a 
licking behind the barn or the faet that 
when they began to work they were bullied 
by a straw Iwss. Too many executives are 
leaders only in the sense that they have 
the star position in the organization chart. 

We have begun to talk a great deal 
about the mental hygiene of the worker. 
We have made scientific measurements of 



fatigue and sociological measurements of 
Saturday night. We have charted (he ef- 
fects of ventilation, light and humidity as 
well as the effects of tenement, overcrowd- 
ing, absence from church and defective 
teeth. We have begun to analyze the psy- 
chological causes of individual discontent 
and turnover and of group unrest and 
strikes. In that direction there is much 
still to be done but we might do well to 
turn simultaneously to the mental hygiene 
problems of the employer. 

A mental hygiene clinic for mutual study 
of employer psychology would be good for 
all of us. Perhaps in studying the psycho- 
logical twists in the other fellow we might 
learn something about ourselves. There 
re certain types of executive psychology 
which would be of particular clinical in- 
terest at the present time. There is prob- 
ably more or less of each type in every 
one of us. Out of obscure 
and forgotten origins arise 
temperamental peculiarities 
which are glorified into "in- 
dustrial relations policies" 
and which may work havoc 
not only on one employe but 
on a whole industry. The re- 
cent "general strike'' in Eng- 
land, for instance, was due 
just as much to the clash of 
temperament of the leaders 
on both sides as to the clash 
of organized economic in- 
terests. 

Types of Bosses 

r PHE "self-made" man has 
* many of the Horatio Al- 
ger virtues but sometimes 
he has a poor memory and 
lacks the power of intro- 
spection. He is inclined to 
forget how he felt and 
thought when he himself 
was m the ranks and it is 
much more difficult for him 
to understand his employes 
tltta for a "son of the boss." 
He feels that if he should 
give way to a worker on one 
little point, Trotsky would 
be in the White House to- 
morrow. The "hail-fellow- 
well-met" executive m a y 
either have risen from the 
I "it turn or else he may try 
to cover up a Back Bay 
rearing by backslapping. He 
prides himself on calling 
every employe by his first 
name, but he is often the 
first to call them names 
when any little trouble arises. 
The "efficiency shark" is 
ommou ami multiplying. He lacks human 
imagination. Often he suffers from defects 
ol those glands which secrete ihe plain, or- 
dinary milk of human kindness. To him 
men are simply numbered cards near the 
time-clock and he much prefers inanimate 
objects, charts and statistics. His word is 
the law and there can be no constitutional 
amendment to it. As a result his emplovcs 
WW go out o( their way to contrive some 
method of getting around it. 
In contrast to him we have the "bless- 
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you-my-children" employer. The evangeli- 
cal spirit within him leads him to feel thai 
he must make up for all the past sins of 
capitalism. He provides h whole town for 
his workers, with a million-dollar club 
house on the common, containing all the 
latest uplift furnishings. He snoops into all 
the private affairs of those who work for 
him and sets all their troubles right. He 
feels terribly hurt when his employes get 
tired of being orphan asylum children. 

The "ehip-on-the-shoulder" executive, for 
example, is a common type and he is an 
even greater source of strain than the 
"ehip-on-the-shoulder" employe. When they 
happen to be in the same organization, any 
kind of a fig** may come. The spirit is 
usually the result of an inner feeling of 
inadequacy ; the executive feels, in his own 
heart, that the job is a little too much lor 
him and so he has to show the world that 
he is a big man. He is always taking it 
out on the dog; when the sales curve sags, 
he cuts wages. Executive's desk-pounding 
is really a vocational disease like caisson- 
workers "bends," miner's nystagmus mad 
painter's colic. 

The "strong silent" executive is, un- 
fortunately too often, strong only because 
nobody has the cour- 
age to contradict him 
and silent because he 
has really nothing to 
say. He is very fre- 
quently sin-rounded 
by a flock of "yes 
men"; and the yes- 
manned organization 
deserves a clinic to 
itself. 

Desk-Struck 

THESE TYPES 
are, of course, ex- 
tremes, but the bad 
traits are usually only 
good traits just a lit- 
tle twisted. In every 
leadership some au- 
tocracy is necessary 
but the autocracy 
should serve to di- 
rect executive energy, 
not to use up that 
energy. All of us 
executives are some- 
what desk-struck; 
we cannot sit at a 
mahogany desk with- 
out feeling an im- 
pelling desire to fire 
somebody. And, on 
the other hand, then- 
are very fe^v em- 
ployes who are not, 
to some degree, 
desk-shy. 

These types include 
both the resident 
managers and the 
absentee "Wall Street 
crowd" who, contrary to popular belief, are 
usually much less in need of mental hygiene 
than the plant men. Too often it is neces- 
sary for corporation heads to bootleg ad- 
vanced management ideas into a factory so 
as not to arouse the hostility of resident 
managers and foremen. That Wall Street 
is the center of a vast conspiracy to keep 



down labor is heard even from those who 
should know better. After all, the men in 
Wall Street want, only continuity of pro- 
duction and assurance of profits; they are 
not interested in bolstering up their pride 
and position at the expense of harmony 
and efficiency. They are concemed with 
what works. The 
same banking house, 
for instance, which 
is interested in the 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Hail road Is also in- 
terested in the Union 
Pacific. 

The former has de- 
veloped successfully 
a eooperative-union- 
mnnagement plan in 
the shops while the 
latter refuses to 
rerngimc the shop 




No matter how solemnly they pay lip-ser- 
vice to the idea that the aims of capital 
and lalwr are identical, in their hearts and 
their lahor policies they express the I.W.W. 
creed that labor and capital can have noth- 
ing in common and that there can be lie- 
tweeu them only eternal war. 

What can mental 
hygiene for employ- 
ers offer to replace 
the ghosts and the 
personal crotchets 
and the class-con- 
sciousness? 

Such a leadership, 
not ghost-ridden , 
without class venom 
and relieved of per- 
sonal complexes, 
would be able to look 
at a labor problem 
and think. 

A New Day 



'pHIS new 1 



It is contended that there is little 
unrest today because the worker 
is well employed and has his own 
"Bivver" 



unions and uses instead a carefully worked- 
out plan of employe representation. 

But even if there is no unified labor-rela- 
tions policy radiating mysteriously from 
Wall Street, there is no question that a 
large proportion of corporation heads and 
industrial leaders are class-conscious. There 
is too much Karl Marx in their philosophy. 



hip in industry is 
already here. In thai 
plant and in that of- 
fice, here and there 
over the country, the 
new leaders have be- 
gun to assume their 
leadership. There 
has not yet been 
time for many of 
them to become pub- 
lie figures, with their 
pictures on magazine 
covers. But the fu- 
ture is inevitably 
theirs. The present 
problem, for the Rake 
of industrial harmony 
and for the sake of 
our national eco- 

nomic well-being, is 
to hasten the arising 
of this new leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps if we brinn 
up our new indus- 
trial leaders in the 
right way, as all 
modern children 
should be brought up 
by modern parents, 
they will no more be- 
lieve in labor bogeys 
than children do in 
witches. When they 
achieve leadership 
they will not be 
haunted by ghosts 
ltecause they will not 
believe in them. 
They will not have 
supereflficiency com- 
plexes or desk-pound- 
ing impulses or ui>- 
lift manias because 
they will be thoroughly and sanely 
grounded in the science and art of human 
industrial relations. 

In the old chirk ages they drove out 
ghosts ; ,nd e\ il spirits with bell, book and 
candle. We need them today: The bell to 
arouse us to the facts, the l>ook to tell us 
the remedy and the candle to light the way. 
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The Congressman's Side of It 

As Told by a Member of the House of Representatives to Chester Leasure 



WHAT IS a good congressman?" 
The question was put to a mem- 
ber of Congress of twelve years' 
service; a worker, regular in the party 
sense and politically astute enough to have 
withstood three attempts of ambitious rivals 
to oust him. A good, run-of-mill represen- 
tative of the representative in Congress. 

"And please," it was suggested, "don't, 
be humorous and say that 
a good congressman is a 
Republican, but, t ell me your 
candid opinion of your job. 
What, you have to do to 
keep it. All that sort of 
thing." 

The congressman reflected 
a moment, settled back in 
his chair and said: 

'All right, I'll talk, but 
under one condition." 
••Yes?" 

•'Keep my name out of 
it." 

And it was so nominated 
in the bond. 

"There are fakirs in pub- 
lic life," he began, "and some 
of them get into Congress. 
They have a peculiar tenac- 
ity, too, in spite of what 
Lincoln said about fooling 
the folk all the time, but. 
they are the exception. 
Brushing them aside, it is 
my opinion that the average 
congressman is just about as 'good,' to use 
your adjective, as his constituents will let 
him be. 

"A foreign dignitary visiting Washing- 
ton came up to Capitol Hill for a look-in 
on Congress. A prominent member was 
notified that the distinguished guest was 
coming. He met the dignitary and con- 
ducted him to a seat in the private gal- 
lery. The visitor was much interested, but 
as he looked upon the scene on the floor 
below his face fell and he said, 'So this is 
the Congress of the United States.' 

" 'Yes,' said the congressman, 'but you 
ought to see their constituents.' 



it are for his individual judgment, subject 
to the degree in which he lets the opinion 
of his constituency and that of his party 
associates in Congress guide him. 

"It's political heresy for me to say it, 
but the pressure of the party isn't as effec- 
tive as it used to be. Party lines aren't 
as sharply drawn as they once were. This 
is shown by states electing governors 




fi 



Three Avenues of Pressure 



I^ROM the moment of his election, the 
" representative is under strong pressure 
from sources that would shape his course 
as a legislator. These are the pressure of 
I he political party, the pressure of organized 
groups, and the pressure from his constit- 
uents. Not infrequently these influences 
pull in different directions. 

"How shall your 'good' congressman 
chart his course? 

"He is identified with a political party. 
His judgment as to the policies upon which 
his party has pledged its position in its 
platform" is foreclosed. If he is a Re- 
publican, he is pledged to the principle 
of tariff for protection. The degree of 
protection and the commodities entitled to 



The congressman is under strong pressure from the 
of his political party 



and members of Congress and senators of 
one political faith and giving their elec- 
toral votes to the presidential candidate 
of the other party. When the voter is 
independent, it is but natural that con- 
gressmen should wear the party yoke more 
lightly. 

"There's a friend of mine, on the minor- 
ity side, as good a party man in his beliefs 
as the most rigidly regular, who serves no- 
tice on his congressional party caucus that 
he must reserve a certain liberty of action 
if the party wants to keep a Democrat rep- 
resenting his district. My friend is im- 
mensely popular at home. His personal 
popularity and his independence in Con- 
gress keep a Republican constituency send- 
ing him to Washington. 

"This sort of thing gives much chagrin to 
many of the oldsters of a day of stricter 
party accountability. They say- — and with 
some truth, too — that this laxity of the 
party obligation is destructive of party 
government; of majority government, in 
fact. But the fact is that more and more 
the individual member has to set up his 
own standards of party loyalty if he ex- 
pects to round out a career in Congress. 
This is particularly true of members from 
the so-called 'pivoted' states, where the vote 
is 'close,' that is to say, independent. 

"And the White House occasionally puts 
a bit of pressure on the congressman. This 
is a phase of the party pressure, but more 



managers 



intimate. Not infrequently when a con- 
gressman of the White House's political 
faith, under pressure from home, or through 
pique because of delayed appointments or 
something of the sort, shows signs of leav- 
ing the reservation or of insurging against 
some part of the Administration program, 
an invitation to partake of sausage, buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup at the White 
House has been known to 
have its points. But if the 
symptoms are more viru- 
lent, a week-end in the 
presidential yacht for the 
Honorable and Mrs. Con- 
gressman is pretty nearly 
sure fire. After all the con- 
gressman is but human, and 
Mrs. Congressman is equally 
if not more so. Recognition 
and society column notice 
mean quite as much to her 
as to Mrs. Babbitt. 

"Organized groups bring 
powerful influence to bear 
on Congress. The American 
Federation of Labor, the As- 
sociation of Railway Exec- 
utives, the Association 
against the Prohibition 
Amendment, the Anti-Sa- 
loon League, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the 
United States are typical of 
what, I mean. These are a 
development of the growing complexity 
of our economic life. Legislation more 
and more intimately touches group in tor- 
e-is. Labor, railroads, industry, the farm — 
all have the right to tell Congress their 
views. Short of asking for things clearly 
detrimental to the public interest, these 
groups may properly urge legislation to pro- 
mote their own welfare. 

Value of. Group Organizations 

"rpHESE group organizations are of value. 

1 Their resources of specialized fact and 
their experts are available for the informa- 
tion of congressional committees. Their pub- 
licit y machinery enables them to present, in 
some measure at least, the views of the na- 
tional groups represented. The questions 
for' the memlier to decide are: 

"'What weight shall I give the showing 
made by the group organization?' 

" 'Does it yiresent a fair reflection of the 
opinion of the majority of the individuals 
of its group, or is it a "planted" opinion 
made.-to-order by the propaganda machin- 
ery of the organization?' 

" 'Am I in danger of mistaking noise for 
numbers?' 

"In the old days the lobbyist played 
upon the member susceptible to a bribe. 
Bribery now is out. It simply isn't done. 
The threat of political disaster is the 
weapon of the group organization. There arc 
conspicuous examples of its effectiveness. 
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As a phase of party pressure a week-end on 
is almost "sure hre 

"As a member of Congress, I'm inter- 
ested in the opinion of the banking group 
on financial legislation. It's instructive for 
me to know the opinion of labor on immi- 
gration. And so on. So long as these or- 
ganizations give me information and try to 
convince me by marshalling facts rather 
than to browbeat, me into support of their 
views, their service is of value to me. 

"A hundred telegrams from folk in my 
district urging me to do this or that are im- 
pressive if these telegrams represent the 
matured views of those who sign them, but 
if These telegrams have been 'planted' by 
the propaganda agency of the national 
headquarters of a group organization, they 
aren't so valuable. In fact they are apt 
to peeve me. I'm likely to capitalize than 
by declaring to my constituents my inde- 
pendence of such attempts to cudgel me 
into line. 

Home Pressure Strongest 

"TDUT strongest of all is the pressure from 
■LJ the dist rift, from the member's own 
people — the folk who send him to Washing- 
ton. This influence, of course, is more or less 
intermittent, but when it is brought to Itear 
in behalf of measures in which strong district 
interest is aroused — say a river or harbor 
improvement project, a bridge over a navi- 
gable river, a new federal building, a tax 
measure, tariff schedules or farm relief, it is 
the rare member who stands out against it. 

"The congressman must pilot his course 
sagaciously through these cross currents 
and cross pulls. But that's only part of 
the day's work. There are the chores his 
people expect of. him. These multiply as 
the expanding activities of government 
touch the every-day life and business of 
the citizen more and more intimately. 

"A colleague breezed into my oifice the 
other day, visibly running a high degree of 
emotional temperature. 'I've just come 
from the Commissioner of Immigration,' 
he said, 'where I've wasted the morning 
trying to bust the immigration regulations 
for a lot of Old World cousins of hyphe- 
nated constituents of mine. My people 
think I'm down here for the sole purpose 
of bootlegging aliens.' 

"And there's the widow who wrote her 
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congressman en- 
listing his aid in 
finding her a 
second husband. 
T h e congress- 
man showed the 
letter to a news- 
paper corre- 
spondent who 
made a feature 
of it for his pa- 
per, the leading 
daily of the con- 
gressman's state. 

"In a few days 
the congressman 
began to get let- 
ters from eligi- 
ble and inter- 
ested widowers. 
He forwarded 
these to the 
widow. About a 
vc;ir later, after 
a campaign 
speech in one of his towns, the member 
saw an aged couple coming down the aisle. 
The old lady's face was wreathed in smiles. 
The old gentleman was doing his best to 
register supreme contentment, too, but his 
attempts were a bit sickish. 

" 'You don't know me, Mr. Congress- 
man,' said the old lady, grasping the con- 
gressman's hand, 'but you helped me get a 
husband, and here he is. Thank the 1 con- 
gressman, Josiah.' But from Josiah's tone, 
the congressman wasn't sure but that his 
first-aid to Cupid had lust him at least one 
vote. 

"After all this expenditure of time, 
thought and dexterity on the ta.sk of keep- 
ing the jo!) — his political fence tending — the 
member may turn his attention to legis- 
lation. 

"This business of legislation isn't the sim- 
ple matter it once was. As the country 
has expanded, as science and invention 
have revolutionized our mode of life and 
business, the horizons of legislation have 
vastly widened. The volume and diver- 
sity of the business that comes before Con- 
gress is so immense that even though the 
individual member didn't need to spend 
any time or 



congresses,' the committee system breaks 
up the big legislative job into a lot of 
smaller ones. Each of these segments of 
the whole is big enough in itself to com- 
mand the best efforts of the men to whom 
it is assigned. The committee system 
speeds action. It may strike you as a bit 
humorous to speak of speed in relation to 
the. processes of Congress, but let me say 
that but for the conunitt.ee system the pace 
of Congress would make a snail's look like 
that of an express train. The committee 
system has its abuses, to lie sure. I've had 
my own troubles with it — 'pet' bills stran- 
gled in committee and all that — but its uses 
far outweigh its abuses. 

Committees "Little Congresses"? 

"IT WORKS tliis way: As a member of 
I the Ways and Means Committee, for ex- 
am] tie, I may know fiscal affaire — revenue, 
taxation and tariff. But by the same proc- 
ess that enables me to become expert in 
these I become less proficient as to military 
affairs, transportation, postal affairs, foreign 
affairs and. the like. So when it's up to 
me to vote in the House on a measure for 
national defense or a supplemental act for 
railway regulation, or even for appropria- 
tions, I simply haven't had the time nor 
the facilities to master their details. 

"What is vour 'good' congressman to 
do? 

"He must, rely on the judgment and the 
integrity of colleagues who as members of 
the various committees sponsoring such 
bills, have gone through the processes of 
hearing, fact finding, fact correlating, step 
by step. Yet as an individual member he 
has the right to attack provisions of bills 
reported by the committees. He has the 
right to propose amendments and to press 
for their adoption. And always he has the 
right to vote against the measure on final 
passage. The committee system, in other 
words, cannot and does not coerce the judg- 
ment or the vote of the individual member. 

"The work of Congress involves long 
hearings, patient research for fact finding, 
and a nice balancing of interests. But this 
Is not dramatic. So the real achievements 
of Congress are unsung by the newspapers, 
and very largely unhonored by the pub- 



thought on the 
business of get- 
ting and keeping 
elected, it would 
be impossible 
for him to mas- 
ter all the fact 
and detail in re- 
lation to every 
subject he must 
exercise judg- 
ment upon as a 
legislator. As in 
a business en- 
terprise of far- 
flung activities, 
there's got to be 
a division of 
duties. The com- 
mittee system 
meets this need. 
. "For all that 
it is criticized as 
creative of 'little 




Organized groups and their representatives bring strong influ- 
ence to bear on the Member of Congress 
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lie. More's the pity, perhaps, but virtue 
isn't news, although the cynic may say it 
ought to be ljecause it is so rare. 

"Thousands of perfectly good citizens live 
long and useful lives; never rob a bank, 
nor accept a bribe, nor commit a murder — 
and they never figure in the headlines. By 
the same token the real working congress- 
man — the 'good' congressman — isn't news. 

"I know a member — a 'good' congress- 
man in every sense of the word — who, by 
his own efforts, brought about a saving of 
literally millions of dollars to federal tax- 
payers, yet never a line of it was printed 
in any newspaper. The irony of it is that, 
after such sen-ice, he had the fight of his 
political life with a rabble-rouser in his dis- 
trict who tried to get the nomination by 
telling the people that their representative 
was a nonentity because he didn't clutter 
the Record with speeches and never got his 
name in the papers I But if a member from 
Hossiahoma introduces a bill for federal 
regulation of the length of hotel bed sheets ; 
or if a wet-drinking but dry-voting member 
makes a speech demanding more teeth in 
the prohibitory law; or if a pitcher of 
'lemonade' goes 'round among the members 
of a congressional junketing party cruising 
in Caribbean waters, the newspapers print 
column after column of the bilge— and it 
passes for congressional news. 

How Tall Were the "Giants"? 

" ''T'HERE were giants in the old days.' 

1 Critic of (.'ongress are fund of that 
phrase. The inference is as broad as a bam 
door that the congressman of today falls 
short of the stature of the traditionally 
great and is but a small-time politician who 
swaps his manhood for the gauds and 
emoluments of office; not a stalwart who 
rises sui»rior to all thought of expediency. 

"But is it true? Does the member of 
today show up so shabbily in comparison 
with those of 'the good old days'? 

"In the annals of American legislation 
none arc of loftier stature than Clay, Web- 
ster and Calhoun. Yet Clay was a whirling 
dervish in resiwct to the slavery question. 
He spent a lifetime trying to keep pace 
with a national constituency 
would send him to tho 
White House. 

"Calhoun came first to the 
House as a representative 
from South Carolina and 
made a speech in favor of 
protective tariff that to this 
day has never been excelled 
as an exposition of that 
theory, A few years later, 
as a senator from South 
Carolina, he opposed protec- 
tion, going so far as to de- 
clare that a state might nul- 
lify acts of Congress not hi 
harmony with the state's 
views. South Carolina's tar- 
iff lielief had changed. Did 
Calhoun lead his state; or 
did his state lead Calhoun? 

"And Webster. The 'God- 
like Daniel' first came to 
Congress as a representative 
from New Hampshire, out- 
spoken in opposition to pro- 
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tection. Later, as a senator from Massa- 
chusetts, none was more vigorous in sup- 
port of protection. New England had 
chanced front on the tariff. 

"By contrast consider another great leg- 
islator — Senator Thomas H. Benton of 
Missouri. For thirty years he served in 
the upper chamber, yet because he refused 
to vote in accord with a joint resolution of 
the Missouri legislature, on a measure of 
relatively trifling importance, he was de- 
feated for a sixth election. His eminent 
service as a statesman was not a sufficient 
make-weight against his refusal to obey a 
mandate of his state legislature. In those 
days state legislatures elected senators. 

"What is the 'good' member of today 'to 
do? Shall he 'trim sail' with Clay and 
Calhoun and Webster, or shall he 'stand 
pat' with Benton? 

"Eagerness to bait Congress betrays some 
of its critics into absurdity. A day or two 
after the opening of the present session, I 
read an editorial in a Washington news- 
paper commenting on the President's sug- 
gestion that the Treasury surplus be re- 
funded to the taxpayers. The editorial 
went on to say that, of course, Congress 
would have none of this sort of advice, be- 
cause Congress had other designs on the 
surplus — pork barrels, post office buildings 
out in the sticks, river and harbor appro- 
priations and what not. Last session, this 
same paper was tit our heels urging, cajoling 
and "demanding that we authorize fifty mil- 
lions for public buildings in Washington! 

"Another frequent fault found with Con- 
gress is that it 'doesn't follow the President.' 
['hat criticism is either malicious or else 
it springs from a woeful ignorance of 
the fundamentals of our system. The 
President, sayB the Constitution, shall 
advise the CongTess and recommend legis- 
lation. It doesn't say the President shall 
dictate. If such were the case, it would be 
quite as well for the states to mail proxies 
to Washington made out in favor of the 
Executive rather than go to the trouble and 
expense of electing representatives and 
senators. The duty of the Executive is to 
advise and to recommend; the duty of 
to weigh, and then to enact. 




But the strongest pressure of all is that from the congressman's 
district — from the folk who sent him to Washington 



"Don't get me wrong. I'm not. crying 
mercy for Congress. Of all agencies of 
the National Government it is closest to 
I he people. And as Col. Henry Watterson 
said when taken to task for his criticisms 
of the Cleveland administration, 'things have 
come to a pretty pass when a man can't 
cudgel his own jackass.' Yet in belaboring 
Congress for the welter of laws, and for 
putting government more and more into 
new activities, it is important not to lose 
sight of the fact that the public gets from 
Congress just about the sort and measure 
of legislation it demands. 

Congress Does What It's Told 

IF THERE had been no public outcry for 
regulation of railroads, there would have 
been no Interstate Commerce Commission. 
So on down the list, new activities, new 
extensions of federal authority have come 
as a result of determined pressure on 
Congress, 

"Once these activities are established, it's 
next to impossible to lop them off. I'm 
convinced that the Government has gone 
too far into service activities. I think it. 
the height of absurdity that the Federal 
Department of Agriculture should under- 
take to instruct housewives in the art of 
window draping. But if I should under- 
take to abolish service activities of the 
Agricultural Department, a member from 
an agricultural district would likely turn on 
me and say that to tell women folk how 
to curtain their windows is just as proper a 
function of government as for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to send investigators 
abroad looking Op new markets for the 
manufacturers in my district. Would I 
join the farm member in a measure to wipe 
out the Department of Commerce services 
to business? No more than he would join 
me in a bill to abolish the service functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. - 

"Yet when all's said it's an honor and a 
privilege to serve in Congress, even though 
the editorial scolds have given the word, 
congressman, a sort of sinister sound. This 
is unfortunate. It tends to erode public 
confidence in the institutions of government. 
"There are trough-feeders and shysters 
in politics, to be sure, but 
they wouldn't be there if the 
people were on the job. 

"There are absconding 
bankers, too. Shall we con- 
demn the entire banking 
system ? 

"There are some quacks 
in medicine. Shall we say 
that all physicians are char- 
latans? 

"There are a few bucca- 
neers in business. Shall the 
entire institution of com- 
merce be denounced as a 
den of thieves? 

"Public service is an hon- 
orable profession. No hon- 
est, citizen need be ashamed 
of it. No honorable man 
need repudiate it. It is as 
laudable to aspire to distinc- 
tion in the service of one's 
country as to seek eminence 
in private life." 
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The Business Revolution of 192 7-' 3 7 



TREMENDOUS changes are taking 
place in our industrial life. A peace- 
ful revolution as dramatic as the in- 
dustrial revolution of 1800 is under way. 
Great economic currents are driving new 
channels; a new day presents a new busi- 
ness landscape. , 

The great new force is group endeavor. 
The individual no longer relies alone 

on his own efforts. He is piling 

l„s resources with others »\ 
activity. Labor early saw the ad- 
vantage. The business man fights 
l,„lav lor now markets and a larger 
•diare of the consumer's dollar 
through his trade cooperatives, and 
there are now 2,000 trade associa- 
tions. . . 

The British Commission sent to 
study American methods was 
"amazed at the willingness of Ameri- 
can business men to pool their re- 
sources and exchange experiences, 
in an effort to make Iheir industry 
prosperous. Well might it be 
amazed; when the collective intelli- 
gence of an industry is launched 
into the fray, the result is a bat- 
tle royal. 
The war of materials is on! 
Oil and gas and coal are fighting 
for the job of heating the country. 
Electric refrigeration and ice are 

figfiting for the job of cooling it. . 

Wood and sheet steel, and cement 
and structural steel are at grips 
while lumber and lumber substitutes are 
calling out the reserves. 

You casually announce you are to build 
a house. You arc not attacked by your 
local lumber dealers. Lumber as lumber 
competes with 57 varieties of other build- 
ing material-brick, steel, hollow tile, slate, 
.tone, and colotcx. Twenty-two substitutes 
in one activity alone, promoting and sell- 
ing, spent $30,000,000 last year through 
their organized associations. Nor is h ru- 
ber asleep. The lumber industry » mobil- 
izing a fund of $5,000,000 to tell us of the 
uses and value of lumber. 

From the foundation to the rugs on the 
finished floors, you are besieged not so 
much by men seeking to sell the same 
products as by those who urge concrete 
.gainst brick, asbestos against cedar ■ shm- 
He metal lath against wood, wallbo.ird 
against plaster, linoleum against oak. 

And the Battle Goes On 
AND WHEN the house is ready to fur- 
nish von must choose between rugs of 
cork or 'wood fiber as against cotton or 
wool; between rayon and linen for window 
drapes and table covers; between rayon 
and silk for bedspreads; between wood and 
steel for bedroom furniture. 

m out the picture from your own ob- 
servation. . 
And the war of foods is on I 
I attended a meeting of the United 
States Fisheries Congress ^jf^Sft 
and this industry voted $300,000-as an 
industry, mind you-to teach us to eat 
more fish and to eat fish, please, on other 
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days than Fridays. On the following day. 
Tuesday, at Atlantic. City, the Allied 
Baking Industry appropriated a similar 



WHAT good is a trade association? 
Good enough to delay the sale of 
Dodge Brothers to Dillon Read & Company 
until the bankers could be assured that mem- 
bership in the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce could be transferred at once 
from the old company to the new one. 

To make that change certain, a hurried 
meeting of the directors of the Automobile 
Chamber was held in Buffalo at the home of 
Alvan Macauley, president of Packard, who 
was ill in bed. In fifteen minutes the thing 
was settled, and the negotiations were on 
their way again. 

Big things are trade associations, and 
growing bigger. 

Here are told some things they are doing, 
some ways they are working. 



cards; plate glass; davenports and wooden 
beds and iron beds; paving brick; slate; 
steel barrels; granite and marble; leather 
soles and rubber soles and composition 
soles; knit underwear, and nearly 100 other 
industries "group" selling and promoting 
their products. 
Selling is only one of the twenty-odd 
weapons of this modern day war- 
fare 

Across the Potomac a few weeks 
ago eighty men stood inspecting a 
piece of roadway. They were pav- 
ing brick manufacturers. By group- 
ing together and mobilizing the col- 
lective intelligence of the industry, 
they were able to lay an experimen- 
tal road of 2%-inch brick, whereas 
the ordinary paving brick had been 
0V2 and 4 inches. 



sum to teach us to eat morn white bread. 

A week later, in Detroit, the Ice Cream 
Manufacturers' Association voted $300,000 
to teach us to eat more ice cream. 

Forty great food groups fighting for a 
larger place in the American stomach. 

There is sauerkraut in battle array; 
green olives and ripe olives; bananas and 
oranges; prunes and oysters; canned sal- 
mon and whale meat; medicinal cookies 
and coffee and tea, with the United States 
Department of Agriculture coming up from 
behind, advocating rabbit meat. May 
every group win and no one of us get indi- 
gestion ! 

Thumb over the pages of any national 
magazine. You will find your local florist 
counselling you to "say it with llowers." 
and if the obj*ct of your affection is 2,000 
miles away it makes no difference — the as- 
sociation has made it easy for you. Not 
single-handed does your florist speak to 
you, but, grouped with other tlorists, he 
increases his sales by promoting the entire 
industry. 

On the next page you will find your jew- 
eler—not single-handed, but with other 
jewelers — impressing on you that "jewelry 
is I he lasting gift." 

On the opposite page, quite likely, your 
hardware dealer, because of his affiliation 
with thousands of other paint dealers and 
manufacturers, tells you in no uncertain 
lerms that if you "save the surface, you 
save all." 

As you thumb through, you will learn 
the stories of California Redwood, Southern 
Pine; Southern Cypress; zinc; greeting 



Effective Group Action 

A TEST over six months, sub- 
jecting the road to the equiv- 
alent of fifteen years' normal use, 
was carried on under the inspec- 
tion of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The road stood up, and 
it is reported that the paving brick 
manufacturer has a 20 per cent less 
material and freight cost in its com- 
petitive struggle than before. Group 
action is thus, by research and ex- 
periment, advancing industries, 
— ■ where it is well-nigh impossible for 
the individual to carry on. 
And put a pin here; the small business 
prospers as a result of the group action. 
This is perhaps the most significant phase 
of the present-day revolution — it means 
the survival of the small establishment. HTs 
part of the expense of organization is slight 
compared with the big corporation which 
has its own research laboratories, its statis- 
tical experts, its tools of modem competi- 
tion. And be it said, to the everlasting 
credit of American business, the bin cor- 
poration is almost, invariably in the fore- 
front of organization work, stimulating and 
encouraging its smaller competition to join 
hands in a unified effort, to make the indus- 
try greater and more prosperous. 

Simplification is another weapon of the 
group. 

The Weapons Get Results 

BEDSTEADS, springs and mattresses 
have l>een reduced from 78 styles to 4; 
hotel cbinawarc from 71 K) to 160; brass lav- 
atory and sink traps from 1,114 to 72; hot 
water storage tanks from 120 to 14; paving 
hrick from 00 to 5, and in scores of other 
industries advantages have been gained in 
the greater competition by the savings of 
simplified practice. 

Another weapon is uniform cost account- 
ing, which makes possible another sturdy 
battle-ax — statistics. Statistics — you don't, 
like the word? Neither do I. Let's call 
'em facts. 

Facts, detailing the daily operation of a 
business, are not only necessary to the suc- 
cess of an individual in these trying times, 
but make for more fun in the operation. 



More important today, because of this 
group activity, are facts of the industry 
necessary to its proper conduct, and, it may 
be added, necessary to the well-being of 
the public. Uniform cost accounting makes 
facts of an industry jiossible. 

Furthermore, there are unexpected re- 
wards to the industry which has uniform 
cost accounting and facts. One such in- 
dustry has saved its members thousands of 
dollars by being able to set up with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue a standardised 
percentage of depreciation. 

I have already narrated at length, in 
January Nation's Business, what happens 
''when an industry starts to fight." Ice 
manufacturers, representing a billion-dollar 
industry, faced with a new competition, 
took stock of facts, found 4,000,000 fam- 
ilies with telephones and no ice-boxes; 
S.WIO.OOO families with automobiles and no 
ice-boxes. They set alwut to analyze mar- 
kets, sell their product and service to cus- 
tomers, and increased sales of ice in one 
year by 8 per cent, despite the fact that 
the season was shor'er ami cooler than the 
previous year. 

Tactics Trade Groups Use 

ORGANIZED effort did it. There was 
no other way. Unity of purpose, unity 
of action — and facts. 

Arbitration is another weapon success- 
fully used by groups which find themselves 
in blind and causeless and bitter conflict 
with one another. Read the story of the 
dyers and cleaners in 
the November, 1020, 
number of Nation's 
Business. Group arbi- 
tration, which will lead 
surely to important de- 
velopments band-in- 
hand with the activities 
of the Trade Relations 
Committee of the 
United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Other group weapons 
are collective buying — 
witness department 
stores and chains; ex- 
hibits, such as the au- 
tomobile shows; grad- 
ing, and joint trade- 
marks, as Southern 
Pine; bonding, insur- 
ance, customs regula- 
tion, foreign markets. 

Look at the dramatic 
picture of the automo- 
bile industry setting out 
to guarantee markets 
for its memlwrs by sell- 
ing South America, and 
India, and other eoun- 
tries the idea of good 
roads! 

So much for the pro- 
motion of new markets 
and the extension of old 
ones. 

There is another defi- 
nite objective of the 
modern-day trade asso- 
ciation — the protection 
of the industry from 
within and from with- 



out. To list a few of the activities in this 
field: credits; collections; bankruptcy; 
frauds; commercial bribery; trade prac- 
tices. 

More than 100 associations have built 
and adopted codes of ethics, defining the 
hitherto twilight zone of practices in their 
particular industries. 

Change is the order of the day. Stores 
on wheels, druggists selling sporting goods, 
tobacco shops distributing toilet articles- 
all symbols of the gigantic readjustment 
going on affecting every business man, big 
and little. 

The Drug Store, But Why? 

I GAVE my small boy $3.25 to buy a 
baseball mitt and bat. He liotight them 
at a drug store. 

The drug store manager tells me he is 
handling today more than 100 articles — 
other than drugs — which he did not handle 
live years ago. 

I think it was Kin Hubbard who said 
that he had been living in a drug store now 
for six months and found it much more 
convenient than a hotel. 

When anthracite was hard to get two 
years ago, I told my coal man that, if he 
didn't quit sending me stone and rock, 1 
should put in an oil furnace. He cau- 
tioned me. 

"Only a passing fad," he add. But last 
week I received from him an announcement, 
that he is now prepared to furnish me 
fuel oil. 



My ice man, whom I had not seen since 
I installed an electric refrigerator two 
years ago, called on me recently with some 
alluring literature which eulogized the 
cake of ice. 

Among other things, it declared, "the 
cake of ice needs no mechanic." 

A friend invited me to look over his new 
home. Five bathrooms and no tile floors. 
Floors of a rubber composition. 

I turned off the radio last night right, 
in the middle of the farewell song of the 
lpana Toothpaste Troubadors. "Flow 
much advertising business," thought I, "is 
the radio taking awav from magazine pub- 
lishers?" 

The individual no longer fights a guer- 
illa warfare. He is lined up as a private 
in a well-organized army battling other 
well-organized armies for new and poten- 
tial markets and a larger share of present 
markets. 

Although there are a half-dozen trade 
cooperatives who celebrated, this year, 
their fiftieth anniversaries, it has been only 
in the last few years that trade associations 
have "found themselves" in this new scheme 
of things. 

Unity of Action Essential 

THK TRADE association idea is simple. 
It is based on the premise that the col- 
lective intelligence of a group of men is 
greater than ihe intelligence of any one 
of the individuals and that unity of pur- 
pose and unity of action will carry an in- 
dustry farther in its 
light for prosperity 
than can be done by 
twice the effort ex- 
pended at haphazard by 
individuals. 
What is the moral? 
The man engaged in 
business today must be 
alert as never before. 
Old-established houses 
three generations old 
pass over night. A new 
institution becomes na- 
tional in a day. The 
business man must be 
alert, too, to find his 
group and to contribute 
his thought to the col- 
lective intelligence of 
the entire group, for the 
bigger campaign is 
waged today on a larger 
field. 

The individual of yes- 
terday is a sturdy pri- 
vate in the ranks, yet 
sits at the council table 
with the captains. 

And — this is highly 
significant — the private 
is retaining in his com- 
petitive play within the 
industry, that individ- 
ualism which has made 
America and the Ameri- 
can industrial system 
great. 

What trade asxocintiims 
fire doitiy, crimmunitu ••< 
art doing, also. Thiji will 
he disv.uxxcd next nun, Hi 




An impression of the Council Chamber of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, from a lithograph by Herbert Pullinger 
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Babbitt Through the Ages 




Jf/ —GREECE A/l R ' ULYSSES BABBITT, returning from an 

*» extended business trip to Troy, Crete, the Pillars 
of Hercules and points west, finds that his wife Penel- 
ope ha: gone in for the newer movement among the 
younger intellectuals and has become patroness {and finan- 
cial support) of the "New Ithican," an organ devoted to 
the destruction of the fetishes of business and "sordid 
commercialism." 
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"Anything to Get the Vote" 

MR. LEASTJRE'S article in this number on "The Con- 
gressman's Side Of It" snowing the various types of 
pressure that are brought upon members of Congress 
is timely. 

The short session of Congress ends at midnight March 3. 
Hundreds of bills and resolutions which have been intro- 
duced since December, 1925, will be left in the discard. 
Many of these measures have been considered by the com- 
mittees of Congress. Some of them have passed either the 
House or Senate. 

Some one is interested in every one of these bills. A 
Senator or Congressman is being pressed from his home 
district, or by some group, to secure the passage of them. 

It is obvious that most of those •which are not well for- 
ward on the legislative trail are lost — and they have been 
unceremoniously dropped. But individual Senators and 
Congressmen, groups and blocs, both inside and outside of 
Congress, both political and special interest, arc bringing 
to bear all the pressure possible to get tlte few bills which 
are well advanced voted on before the final gavel falls on 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

There is more of this legislation than can be handled. 
Trading — trading for places on the calendar, trading of 
votes, marshaling of all the support possible for each meas- 
ure — -is the order of the day. 

Every member of Congress faces the problem whether 
he will surrender his conviction against one bill in order to 
get a vote on his own favored measure. 

The MeNury-Haugen bill, defeated after the fullest con- 
sideration in the first session of this Congress a year ago, 
was reintroduced in December. On February 1 it had not 
been acted upon by either house. In this session the pro- 
ponents of the MeNary-Haugen bill were able by the threat 
of strangling other legislation to get a preferred place on 
the calendar for the farm bill. In order to be allowed to 
reach a vote on other legislation, opponents of the McNary- 
Haugen bill gave it right of way over legislation which had 
been before Congress twice as long and had already been 
passed by one house. 

It is a poor commentary on American government when 
one group can hold up all process of legislation until it gets 
a preference for its particular bill regardless of merit. It is 
a worse commentary on American government when other 
groups submit to such dictation regardless of the merit of 
the bills considered. 

The time lias passed in American government when legis- 
lation affecting the whole American people — and the whole 
economic theory of our government — should be handled on 
the basis of "anything to get the vote." 

Resolved— That We Go On With Our Jobs 

'T'HE SENATE asked the Shipping Board for "compre- 
hensive and concrete plans for building up and main- 
taining an adequate merchant marine." 

The Board has replied. Without a subsidy, no private 
ownership is possible, but "this board can establish an eco- 



nomical and efficient government owned and Operated mer- 
chant marine." That is, it can be done "with appropria- 
tions" and with authority to build more ships. 

The Board wants the word "emergency" stricken from 
the name of the Fleet Corporation. It talks of "a definite 
plan for permanence." It asks for "a replacement and im- 
provement program" — more ships instead of asking Con- 
gress for measures that would result in getting rid of 
what it has. 

The Board does not say it in so many words, but we 
scent a willingness on the part of some, at least, of the 
Board to continue to serve their country at $12,000 a year. 

Portrait of a Nation's Business Contributor* 
By a United States Senator** 

I knew him when hp really wns a right nminblo fellow for the size 
he is; but. he has come to be the little red ant in a doodle hole, the 
little tomtit in u blackjack. 

Poor little Frank! 1 do not know what they have done to 
him. ... 1 do not know; but poor little Frank! He has become 
such a disgruntled, embittered, soured little thing he has gotten to a 
point where he does not enjoy anything except pouring out the wrath 
of the predatory interests upon the heads" of real American senators. 
Miserable little fellow, Frank, spelled with a small "f"— little frank— 
has become the paid pea-pushing puppet of the predatory interests. 

Why, little Frank wrote an attack against me, and they printed it 
in the Baltimore Sun. ... He wrote a, nasty and miserable attack 
on me, and they mailed il down, then, to a paper in ray state, and 
they reproduced it. 

— Frum the Ctini;rmi*ional Record, January £8. 

•Frank It. Kent, who wrote, "It Hie Businws Mun a Boob in Politics?" in 
February Nathps's Business. 
** Si'nntijr J. Thorna* Heflin of Alabumn. 

A Friendly Call on Cuba 

JUST a little to the south of the United States lies Cuba, 
one of its best customers, and, we hope, one of its best 
friends. No small customer this. Its eastern end lies al- 
most due south of New York, and its western end due south 
of Cincinnati. 

A good customer, we have said; yet we buy from her more 
than we sell to her. In 1926 Cuba sent us $250,000,000 
worth, and we sold to her $160,000,000. We smoke Cuban 
< igars, as we drink our coffee sweetened with Cuban sugar, 
and Cuba rides in American automobiles and eats bread 
baked of American flour. More than that, this country has 
invested in Cuba some hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Friendship is rarely the sole, and seldom the chief, reason 
why customers buy goods. Price, quality, service— all con- 
tribute; and that is true of Jones's dealings with Smith and 
Cuba's dealings with the United States. 

But if a good customer can be made a good friend, the tie 
is doubly strong. That is what makes important the meet- 
ing which the Board of Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has just held in Havana. 

That a score of leaders in American business should jour- 
ney to Havana to hold important business sessions and at 
the same time to add to their knowledge of Cuba and to 
Cuba's knowledge of us; that the opportunity should be af- 
forded for a meeting of minds between industrial United 
States and industrial Cuba — these are fine things. The his- 
tories of the two countries are interwoven; so are their eco- 
nomic futures. 

Such a meeting as that of February cannot but be produc- 
tive of good feeling. 

A Striking Figure 

'T'HERE is nothing new, of course, in the statement that 
the land is the source of all wealth, but now and then 
comes an exhibit that brings this home in startling fashion. 
In a recent issue of The Executive's Magazine, John G. 
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Lonsdale, president of the National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Missouri, brings us upstanding with the statement 
that the agricultural lands and improvements in the States 
of Missouri. Arkansas. Louisiana, Kansas. Oklahoma, and 
Texas are of a value $900,000,000 in excess of all our coined 
money, all our currency, all our gold reserves in the vaults 
of the Treasury at Washington and all the reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

"Roughly speaking." says Mr. Lonsdale, "it would take 
the gold supply of the entire world to buy the agriculture 
land and buildings of the six southwestern states. No 
treasure ever possessed by any king or potentate is to be 
mentioned in the same breath with it." 

Bigness! 

A BANK has a billion dollars ; U. S. Steel earns $200,- 
^ 000,000 a year! Bigness! Is that the keynote of 
American business in this year of our Lord 1927? 
And if it is, need we fear? 

Are these tremendous forces to be forces for good or 
forces for evil? 
The American public has asked and will ask these 

questions again. 

A generation ago this country set on 
of "trust busting," of regulation, that 
has not yet ended. It may start it 
up with renewed power. 

The easy answer is: There's' no 
evil in bigness. But that answer is 
an evasion. There may be no evil in 
bigness, but there is power, and 
power may work for evil or for good 

So with expanding business and a 
greater concentration of power. H 
all the makers of shoes or sugar or 
shingles were in one group dominated 
by one mind, they might so improve 
or cheapen their products that all 
should benefit; they might so lower 
quality or raise price that all would 
suffer. 

And there, lies' the lesson for Ameri- 
can business, As it grows great, its 
iv-ponsibilitii-s grow great. It can. 
and we believe it will, exercise those 
powers wisely and for the common 
good. 

It is all well to tell me that bigness 
isn't evil; I know it isn't. But it I 
see an elephant in the street, I'm apt 
to dodge into a doorway until I know 
that it is under sensible control. 

A Safe Speculation 

IN FIVE weeks the common stock 
■ of Wheeling and Lake Erie went 
from 30 to 130 and from one side of 
the country to the other half a million 
pencils were drawn from half a million 
pockets to figure what would have 
happened, /'/ — -. 

There is no safer, and sometimes 
no more agreeable form of speculation 
than that done in the evening on the 
back of an envelope. A castle in Spain 
built on a paper foundation at least 
costs nothing. 



Notes on Passing Business News 

EMVE great silk firms plan to consolidate, and there is a 
rumor that sugaris to sec a similar movement. Con- 
solidation as a weapon against cut-throat competition? 

HENRY FORD'S former partners fight the Govern- 
ment's effort to increase their taxes of some years ago, and 
the mightiest romance of business is put on the screen. The 
lawyer who incorporated the Ford Company charged $25 
for the job. Senator Couzens put in 25 hundreds and took 
out- as many millions. Three different, times a billion dol- 
lars was offered and refused for the Ford business. 

STOCK exchange seats reach a new high level of $185,000 
and may go to $200,000. The elder Rockefeller has had 
a seat for 44 years, but rarely was on the floor. Has the 
increase in value equalled the interest on the original price? 

S. W. STRAITS warns against more building. We have 
enough offices, hotels and apartments. We have been 
building at the rate of six billion dollars a year for five 
years. 

DANIEL G. REID, once a tin plate king, left less than 
$5,000,000. Once he was said to be worth $45,000,000. 
He left 40,000 shares of worthless stocks. 




More Water for the Ducks to Swim la 



V KIT UIW (OH* TtllUHl. INC. 
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Shall We "Pay as We Kill" ? 



IT WOULD be a personal calamity 
of major proportions if you or I 
were injured by a motor ear when 
without funds to pay a doctor and 
hospital bill or living expenses until 
normal earning capacity was re- 
stored. The catastrophe would be complete 
if we could not recover awarded damages 
from the motorist who ran us down. 

That is the characteristic condition de- 
scribed by those who attempt to amend 
that situation by proposing compulsory li- 
ability insurance or compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance, or the equivalent of work- 
men's compensation insurance, or what 
have you? 

Because of this appeal, often linked with 
unsupported claims and specious argu- 
ments, there is much misunderstanding as 
to what is really involved in this compen- 
satory insurance, which, if universally 
adopted, will cost the American public ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 a year but will 
not contribute, according to most thinkers 
on the subject, one single item to the cause 
of safety and the preservation of life. 

As a motorist, I believe that private in- 
surance is essential and carry a large 
amount, but my back is up if my state tells 
me I must insure for certain amounts be- 
fore I can drive, and dictates the financial 
responsibility I must assume. I am in- 
terested in knowing, as a motorist, what 
benefit to society and to me compulsory in- 
surance is going to be. 

The High Cost Apparent 

THE point at issue, as stated in the first 
paragraph, is easily seen. Whether the 
remedy can be applied by the state through 
compelling me to carry insurance 
is a matter of justifiable doubt. 
The enormous financial burden to 
the country, however, is clearly 
apparent. 

Let me set. forth in two brief 
paragraphs two contrasting situ- 
ations in which you might find 
yourself. We draw our best 
morals from personal experiences 
anyway. 

First, you can live in com- 
munities where no driver's license 
is required, where there is no in- 
spection made of your driving 
ability or accident record, or a 
record kept of a motorist's in- 
fractions of law. No one is 
legally prevented from driving a 
motor car at any time, unless 
physically incapacitated or in jail. 
Speed limits are not enforced. 
There is no such a thing as high- 
way police. "Justice" is meted 
out usually by highway judges who are 
plain grafters in many instances. 

I have not overdrawn this picture. Here 
is a locality where insurance would seem 
to lie required. Outside of the fact that in 
such places it is bard to secure convictions, 
would insurance solve the problem? If 
anything, it would likely aggravate it. In- 
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responsibility would be 



When Strict Laws Exist 

CfECOND, picture a state in which there 
*3 is a strict driver's license law and a rec- 
ord kept of accidents. All the cities in that 
state have similar traffic laws. The roads 
are wide, bad curves eliminated, and inter- 
sections well signed. Drivers who con- 
stantly break the law are forbidden to drive 
for stipulated periods. Firms who employ 
reckless drivers are called to account. If 
a motorist injures a pedestrian and is 
found guilty and does not pay damages, he 
is forbidden the use of his car until the 
amount due is paid, irrespective of further 
punishment. Lists of motorists whose 
licenses have been revoked are regularly 
published. An adequate state highway police 
force is on the alert, Fearless courts do 
their duty. 

Would compulsory insurance help to cre- 
ate such a healthy condition? Not at ail. 
You may say, "Why not have both?" One 
answer is that the first condition 
helps everybody and is a contribu- 
tion to national safety while insur- 
ance alone assists an individual and 
does not better the conditions that 
caused the accident. Other rea- 
sons will be found as you read on. 



These questions bring us back to 
the original proposition of what com- 
pulsory automobile insurance was de- 
signed to accomplish. Let's analyze 
the situation. 
Twenty million automobiles in the 
United States run the equivalent of twenty- 
five thousand times around the earth 
every day of the year. By competent 
authorities it is generally admitted that 
our traffic problems and many of our 
highway safety problems will be settled 
only when we have more highways, wider 
highways and when engineers have rebuilt 
our congested cities to handle properly 
automobile traffic. Of 3,000,000 miles of 
road in the United States app oximately 




Thinking in terms of the safety of your 
family, which state would you prefer to 
live in — other things being equal? Where 
would you be most apt to drive carefully? 
In what community would you feel the 
greater personal responsibility? In what 
place do you think there would be fewer 
accidents? 



500,000 miles are im- 
proved, and it is upon 
the latter roads and 
our streets that our 
24,000 automobile 
deaths occur and our 750,000 
injuries. 

Compulsory insurance advo- 
cates say they want every motor- 
ist to be financially responsible 
— that no injured and guiltless 
person may lack the wherewithal to pay 
doctor and hospital bills. Would that we 
could deal with financially responsible peo- 
ple in every line of business and in every 
human contact. The millennium would be 
at hand. 

Nobody has yet presented national fig- 
ures, however, showing how many injured 
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pedestrians, guiltless! of contributory negli- 
gence, have been unable to recover awarded 
damages. This statement is not made in 
an attempt to shift responsibility from the 
motorist but to point out that before dam- 
ages arc collected it must be established 
by law that ihe injured was not al fault. 
The Iwst statistics available would indicate 
that the motorist was wholly at fault in 
about one-third of the cases. 

If we had uniform and universal com- 
pulsory insurance, only one-third of those 
injured would api>ear to have a clear case 
of recovery and suits are usually settled 
months after hospital and doctors' bills are 
due. And the injured cannot recover un- 
less the person causing the accident is 



legislators are considering laws which would 
cost the American public nearly one bil- 
lion dollars without knowing who and how 
many will receive financial assistance not 
otherwise provided for. 

Why the Billion Total 

1 REACH the billion-dollar figure by using 
$30 a car for 20,000,000 cars. The cost 
of insurance and the number of cars is con- 
servative. The number of cars will in- 
crease, and it is probable that the cost of 
insurance will also increase. Property dam- 
age insurance nusht to be included in a 
comprehensive insurance plan, and this 
would add $300,000,000 more, or a total of 
$900,000,000. Need one refer to our war 




"/ want to see stricter 
supervision of traffic. 
I want to see the pres- 
ent laws enforced and 
an adequate traffic 
force to do the work" 



within the jurisdiction of the court,. So 
nearly as we can ascertain, therefore, two- 
thirds of the people injure,! eooldn t re- 
cover damages. Doesn't Qua situation call 
for an adjustment or enforcement of ade- 
quate traffic laws'.' 

Twenty Per Cent Insured 
ABOUT 20 per cent of the motorists in 
the United States are insured. The 
percentage ranges from little or nothing in 
remote fanning communities to as high as 
00 per cent in cities. Here we have an- 
other interesting situation. Hundreds of 
thousands of motorists, such as farmers, re- 
siding in territory where the fewest acci- 
dents occur, must pay out millions of dol- 
lars in insurance l>ecause of accidents which 
take place mostly in territory where the 
majority of motorists already carry in- 
surance. 

So, taking the nation as a whole, some 



experiences showing the 
excessive costs when the 
Government engages in 
business to justify the be- 
lief that the compulsory 
automobile insurance bill 
would exceed one billion 
dollars annually? 
Court procedure is long delayed now. 
With compulsory automobile insurance, as 
with other insurance, the claims will not be 
against the motorist but against the in- 
surance company. It is inevitable that 
claims will be larger in number and in size 
and that the size of the judgments will 
likely increase. 

The problem that really confronts us is 
one of safety. We want fewer accidents 
and fewer deaths. It is no answer to our 
problem for our lawmakers to say, "Let's 
pay cash for every accident." 

The humanitarian motives which prompt 
a demand for compulsory insurance may 
sometimes do more harm than good. Wit- 
ness the unemployment doles of England, 

From a close study of the situation in all 
parts of the United States, I have come to 
the belief that the justifiable irritation of 
the American public over this situation 
springs from the fact that so little is done 



in a majority of cases lo penalize the motor- 
ist who causes the accident. Drunken, 
reckless or incompetent — he too often pays 
a cash lino and continues his drunken, reck- 
less or incompetent motoring habits. He 
should be banished from the highways ! 

The public that has but little confidence 
t hat laws will be enforced and penalties im- 
posed, says in disgust, "Let the injured get 
something out of it." 

And so with this back-hand gesture an 
already overtaxed population may, because 
of an indifference to consequences or lack 
of understanding, suddenly awaken to the 
fact that a new burdensome tax is levied, 
and that tin additional billion dollars a year 
is being spent without, a nickel of that 
amount being used to wipe out 
the hazards that cause automo- 
bile injuries and deaths. 

As a motorist, 1 want to see 
stricter, supervision of traffic. I 
want to see present laws en- 
forced and an adequate traffic 
force to do the work. 

Fools First, Then Angels 

1/' )( M.S will rush upon railroad 
* crossings where angels later 
tread. The smart grocery clerk 
tears up and down my quiet 
street and goes around corners 
on two wheels. I want him regu- 
lated. A drunken driver leaves 
dead and injured in his wake. 
He never should drive again. An 
exuberant student plays he is on 
his own campus in the streets of 
my city. One-armed men and 
deaf men and men whose sight 
is affected have a right to drive an auto- 
mobile in many places. People who ought 
to be in a sanitarium are put in automo- 
biles instead. 

Why? Because in too many places in 
the past, state legislatures haven't had the 
nerve to enact a modem motor code, or 
haven't had the requisite knowledge to 
write a law with teeth in it. For fear of 
offending constituents they dare not enact 
a strict drivers' license law and eliminate, 
through examination or forfeiture of license, 
the person who should not drive a car. 

Instead they offer a solace of money as 
a recompense for death. What, a double 
tragedy! 

Now Under Experiment 

JUt ASSACHUSETTS has adopted a com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law. It 
is already involved in complexities. It cov- 
ers only i>ersonal injury and death. It is in 
force only on state highways. And so it 
must be supplemented by other insurance 
if all roads and all conditions are to be 
covered. Its advocates admit its present 
weakness by giving assurance that time will 
point out its defects and they may be reme- 
died by amendments. It would seem, there- 
fore, that other states might well await the 
outcome of the Massachusetts experiment. 

It is not to be presumed, however, that 
deaths and injuries will be allowed to multi- 
ply while awaiting the outcome of thfl 
experiment. The American Automobile As- 
sociation, the world's largest federation of 
motor car owners, after a thorough inves- 
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ligation rejected compulsory liability in- 
surance. It believes that personal respon- 
sibility for safe driving must be accentuated 
and not deadened by a payment of cash. 
It feels that safeguards must be set up and 
education in safety carried on. 

It feels that the most potent remedy is 
ready for use. 

It is ready for application in forty-two 
states whose legislatures meet in 1027. I 
refer to the traffic and safety code of the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, initiated two years ago by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and sup- 
ported by nine national civic organizations 
interested in safety work and accident 
prevention. 

Traffic Experts in Conference 

r pHE world's ablest traffic experts were 
included in the various investigating 
committees. For. nearly two years the 
committees met and considered every phase 
of the work. Two national conferences 
were held. Every remedial suggestion was 
given consideration. Compulsory liability 
insurance was rejected. A universal traffic 
and safety code, however, was prepared. 
It is the distilled product of keen brains 
and humanitarian purposes. It offers the 
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best solution for our accident problem and, 
if all the state legislatures will adopt it, the 
United States will have taken its greatest 
st.ep_ forward in accident prevention. 

Why ignore that code and, in its place 
submit a "Pay as You Kill" program . 

No Universal Traffic Code 
'THIERE is a universal code for ships that 
1 sail the seas. There are building codes 
that faulty construction may not endanger 
lives. There are sanitary codes that preserve 
health. There are safety codes for railroad 
operation. All have contributed to the 
preservation of human life. 

But to date there has been no univer- 
sal traffic code. The greatest transportation 
movement the world has ever seen has 
grown apace In places not fitted to carry 
it. It has been regulated by a multiplicity 
of hastily devised laws— interpreted by 
judges as puzzled by the complexities of 
the situation as were the motorists them- 
selves, and enforced by police forces usually 
inadequate in numbers and in training to 
perform the task. 

State laws are of but little avail, how- 
ever, unless there is strict municipal regu- 
lation. The cities, in which most of our 
deaths and accidents occur, must have 
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similar traffic and safety rules, such, for 
example, as are being adopted in Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan. These are based 
upon the Hoover Code. 

When our rules are relatively the same 
in all parts of the country the education of 
our motorists will be simplified. An intel- 
ligent comparison of accidents will be pos- 
sible. The community which is lax in en- 
forcing rules of transportation and safety 
win 1 stand out like a sore thumb 

\\e have our choice. Is it not better to 
report a record of lessening fatalities and 
injuries than to announce a record of in- 
creased compensation? 
liv^f 1 We Strike a cmb bala nce on human 

Hoover Presents Best Solution 
'pHE most constructive solution in sight 
is the Hoover Code, applied nation-wide 
with adequate traffic forces to insure its op- 
eration and respect for its rulings. The 
Public can ill afford, for its own protection, 
o ignore that code. It can ill afford to 
k mre the principle of personal responsi- 

This nation cannot quiet a traffic con- 
science or salve the traffic wounds of the 
country with a poultice of currency 



Why Do They Call 'Em Drug Stores? 



HOW MUCH of a drug store 
is actually a drug store? 
How far will the tendency 
to become a baby department store go? 
Will the old-style apothecary shop return? 
Or have alarm clocks, electric toasters, 
flashlights, dolls, coffee pots and even 
groceries won a permanent, place on the 
shelves of the so-called drug store of to- 
day? And what part dues the chain 
store play in this transitional retail 
drama ? 

The United States Census Bureau 
recently figured out the number of 
customers for a large variety of re- 
tail stores. Each drug store in the 
land has, potentially, about 1,400 
customers. A grocer, on the other 
hand, has less than 500. The shoe 
merchant has alx>ut 5,000, the, five 
and ten cent store about 20,000 and 
the book store more than 35,000. 



By WILLIAM BOYD CRAIG 



half a million. A little over a vear ago he 
moved to the edge of the city and opened' 
up one of the most attractive stores I have 
yet seen. I asked him what percentage of 
his store was really a drug store. 

He thought a minute, then said, "Our pre- 



Competition Exists 

r PHE average grocer will carry 
* about two or three thousand 
items. The average druggist has 
roughly four times that number. 
This varies, of course, with the 
locality. In the lar ger cities, the 
druggists will usually carry more 
items and have fewer "mathemati- 
cal" customers. 

As an example of how keen competi- 
tion sometimes becomes between retail- 
ers in the same business, it has been figured 
out that in Philadelphia there is a grocery 
store for every 250 people. The same city 
has a drug store for about every 1,000. 

I know a typical druggist who ran a store 
successfully for a quarter of a century on a 
very good downtown corner of a city of 



^pHIS is the second of several articles by 
-L Mr. Craig portraying some aspects of the 
shifting drama of retail selling. 

One of the strangest trends of modern 
merchandising is the aptitude of the drug 
store to take over the selling of almost every 
type of article. Goldfish, ukuleles, live bait, 
honey, air-guns, or a book to read over Sun- 
day—you may find all these and more at your 
own druggist's. Why does he still call his 
shop a drug store? What determines the 
items he carries? These and other problems 
peculiar to the drug retailer make him a 
unique economic study. 

The haberdasher, the hardware dealer, the 
butcher, and others will be the subjects of 
future articles by the same writer. 

— The Editor 



He seemed inclined to talk so I let 
him go ahead. 
"My soda fountain and my pre- 
scription department run a close race in 
volume of business done, though there is a 
little better profit in the prescriptions. 

I eople generally hate to pay over a dol- 
lar tor a prescription. A man who will lose 
a nve spot on a horse without a murmur 
will feel that he hasn't been treated 
right if he is charged $2 or $3 for 
medicine. I'd rather fill two pre- 
scriptions at seventy-live cents than 
one at $3. The profit will be about 
the same. 

"The time will probably come 
when all such business will call for 
payment in advance. Too many 
prescriptions are never called for, 
which happens now and then when 
tne customer recovers quickly." 

I asked him what was the great- 
est difference he had noticed since 
moving He said that it was the 
type of salesmanship expected in 
ins present site. 



When Buying Cigars 
'Y^/'HEN' a man comes in now in 



script ion trade will average between 10 and 
15 per cent of our total sales. Proprietary 
articles, that is, patent medicines, will come 
to just about twice that. Together they 
make just about one-third of our total 
sales. I found it just about the same 
downtown in the total, though there we 
filled fewer prescriptions and sold more 
patent medicines proportionately." 



the evening to buy a cigar he 
wants to chat for a moment or two. 
Customers generally seem to linger 
a bit longer than thev did down- 
town That is a very fine state of affairs, 
for the retailer, because I have in plain 
view several thousand attractive packages, 
each suggesting ,n its mute but eloquent 
way that it lie carried home. 

' The real salesmanship that I exert now 
u not alone m verba! suggestion but also 
in arrangement of the articles that they 
may speak for themselves. For instance, 
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Here are all the preparations for the teeth carried by one typical druggist. Some carry twice this many items and sizes. 
Each brand is fighting for the right to clean your teeth, and it is the druggist's job to £nd the exact number he can carry 
profitably. A few druggists have as many as thirty thousand items in stock. Some little familiarity with each (tern is essential 



a group of high school girls sitting at one 
of those tables drinking soda water and 
eating ice cream notice an attractive per- 
fume bottle, or a vanity case, reasonably 
priced, under the glass table top. When 
one of the group walks out with something 
which she has observed while eating ice 
cream she is absolutely unconscious of the 
forces acting upon her in making that sale. 

"That trait of seeing something and real- 
izing that you need and want it is not 
strictly feminine. On Saturday evening 
some substantial citizen will walk in here to 
buy some razor blades. He may walk out 
with the razor blades, and also shaving 
soap, face lotion, talcum powder, and a box 
of candy for his wife. Each of these arti- 
cles has come into his line of vision and 
reminded him of the need for it." 

About one drug store in ten in this city 
is a chain store, so it occurred to me to 
ask him what he did to meet this compe- 
tition and how much it worried him. 

"There is keen competition between the 
independent and the chain store, but it 
seems to me to be working the drug store 
back into being more and more of a drug 
store and less of a specialty store, while 
the chains go in more and more for special- 
tics 

"Of 53,000 drug stores listed in the Drug- 
gists' Directory, 4 per cent are chains, in 
the country as a whole. The chains stick 
to the cities. 

Wherein Retailers Differ 

"IN THE case of grocery stores, the chain 
1 carries just a few lines and brands and 
the independents carry two or three times 
as many. In the drug field it is different. 
The independent carries fewer total lines, 
but the chain loads up and offers a wider 
variety, mostly specialties. The indepen- 
dent has expanded his pure drugs some- 
what, however, and the chains have nar- 
rowed down here. Branches of some chains 
have no prescription counters at all, but 
have a filling station at some central store. 

"The obvious advantage that a chain 
has is, of course, in the buying end. By 
buying more they can sell for less, at least 
theoretically. To offset this, the inde- 
pendents here belong to a druggists' ex- 
change which works like a very large 



wholesale house in its buying and pays 
dividends on the amount of stock held by 
the independent members. Two-thirds of 
the independents here belong to the ex- 
change. There are three wholesalers in 
town who do a very good volume of busi- 
ness. I split up about a quarter of my 
buying lietween two or three of them. 

"Membership in the exchange here re- 
lieves my mind of a lot of worry in this 
way. I know that I will be able to buy 
just as well as my independent competitors. 
We all start from scratch. 

"Of course, I still have to use my head 
on how much and when and what to buy. 
Hand-to-mouth buying has come to stay at 
least in this community with druggists." 

He took out his pencil and did some fig- 
uring on the back of an envelope. 

Citing a Case for Economy 

"TTERE is an example which shows the 
difference between direct buying and 
buying frequently in a small way. Suppose 
another druggist and myself sell an equal 
amount of a certain cod liver oil which 
costs $8.00 per dozen. We will each average 
about t hree bottles a week at $1.00 a bottle. 
Suppose I buy three bottles a week for the 
period of a year, then I never have more 
than $2.00 invested capital in this item. 
At the end of a year I have sold 12 dozen 
for $144, cost $96.00, leaving a gross profit 
of $48.00. That means a gross profit of 
2,400 per cent on my investment. 

"Also, on the other hand, my competitor 
buys a gross at $96.00 less discount of 10 
per cent, making his initial investment 
$86.40. He reduces this investment $22.00 
each month from his sales. In 7 months 
he has his capital back. His average in- 
vested capital is $30.00. Since his sales 
amount to $144.00, he has turned his capi- 
tal about 5 times. He pays interest on his 
capital at 6 per cent, so that he makes 
■ gross profit of about 200 per cent on 
his average invested capital. 

"Suppose instead of an investment of 
$86.00 he invested $2.00. That would leave 
him $84.00 to invest in other items with 
somewhat the same turnover. 

"The moral here is that no one is going 
to tie up any more capital than he can 
help in a single item. His problem then 



is to find the other items which will turn 
over fast enough. 

"On the other hand, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is not an unmixed blessing to the re- 
tailer such as myself. Over a period of a 
year it takes a lot of time to make out 
fifty separate orders, check them, pay for 
them and set them on the counter. The 
same holds true for the jobber, wholesaler, 
or whatever the agency that distributes the 
goods. This added handling adds to the 
cost. Turnover of itself may not mean as 
largo a net return as it appears to on paper 
because the operating costs go up pretty 
fast." 

I asked what in his experience he had 
the most enjoyment in selling. He thought 
a moment and then said, "Goldfish. I had 
a sale on several years ago of a bowl and 
two goldfish with every dollar's worth of 
castile soap. In three days we gave away 
200 of these premiums and the fun came 
in for me of retching the goldfish in a 
large tank in a little net. In those three 
dayB I think wo saturated the local mar- 
ket with goldfish. 

"There is a drug store in New York City 
at one of the subway stops which handles 
live chickens. One winter there in addi- 
tion they sold three live calves. That is 
indeed a far cry from the apothecaries of 
old. Yet the principle back of this spe- 
cialty selling is not so hard to follow. The 
pharmacy line is still the backbone com- 
prising steps which turn quickly. All the 
specialties and novelties are built around 
that. They all allow a better mark-up. 
Each specialty is a law unto itself. It 
stays in stock as long as it pays for itself. 
Fad and fancy rule. 

Novels as Business Builders 

"THAKE the case of that little lending 
* library in that corner of my store. In 
the six months that it has been here it has 
paid a profit of 100 per cent. It has the ad- 
vantage over many specialty lines in that 
it brings the customer back into the store 
when he returns the book. 

"You will notice that most specialties 
which are handled by the drug store are 
reasonable in price. Very few are marked 
at more than $2.00. Generally they run 
under 50 cents. That seems to Ix- the only 
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rule which determines what a drug store 
carries. The drug trade has been pretty 
successful in selling the idea of quality as 
well as reasonable prices in its general 
merchandising activities. If genuine dia- 
monds sold for a dollar you would find 
them in the drug store. 

"Mass, production, standardization, and 
national advertising are the factors back 
of this idea of quality, but I do think that 
the manufacturers also have the high aver- 
age of honesty among the druggists to be 
thankful for in carrying out this tradition." 

I asked him what he considered the most 
important single factor in running a drug 
store, regardless of the locality. 

Economy Is Best Formula 

"VX7ELL, I guess it would come under 
» » economy of management. In my time 
I have gone after increased turnover regard- 
less of what it cost, but I've found that it 
paid me best to fight all unnecessary ex- 
penses to the last ditch. For instance, I don't 
add a new specialty line on guesswork. The 
manufacturers' agent may offer me a dozen 
jars of a new cold 
cream at a very at- 
tractive price, but I 
don't jump at that 
alone. If I see a na- 
tional advertisement 
in a national maga- 
zine backing this 
new line I know 
that the demand is 
being built up. If 
the manufacturer is 
willing to give me 
a trial order on 
consignment to be 
paid for when sold, 
I may stock it and 
give it a chance for 
sixty days. 

New Demand 

"'pliE first re- 

1 quest from a 
customer for a new 
article is hardly 
enough of a de- 
mand to warrant 
an expenditure. 
Two or three re- 
quests, however, fol- 
lowing one another 
closely, tell me that 
a demand has been 
built up and that 
it is time I could 
meet it. 

"My whole stock 
is really my best 
answer to the com- 
munity's demands. 
Any store's success 
is based on the 
established clientele 
to which its service 
and merchandise 
appeal more than 
any other store. In 
other words, the 
store has a person- 
ality. So has the 
community. The 
two must fit if the 



store is to succeed. Any merchant, drug- 
gist or whatever, who is making money 
is. simply a community purchasing agent 
who has found out what the dominant 
group of that community needs. Then 
his instinct as a salesman makes him point 
out to that dominant group that they want 
what he has bought in anticipation of their 
needs." 

Comparative Fixed Costs 

I ASKED him how his present store eom- 
* pares with his former in operating ex- 
penses. He showed me some interesting 
figures. 

In his present site his total operating ex- 
pense was just 20 per cent of his net sales. 
Formerly over a long period it had run 
close to 30 per cent. 

"My comparative stock turns are also in- 
teresting. When I moved into this store I. 
made a survey of my whole history in an 
effort to surpass my record since I was 
getting somewhat of a new start here. 

Previously my stock turn was about three 
times a year. My first year here was a bit 
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Traffic congestion in downtown areas is one factor in the rise of the neighborhood 
drug store. This is another example of the merchandise hunting the man todav 
instead of the customer seeking the commodity, as was the case in retailing but a 
few years ago. Photo shows the usual state of traffic in downtown New York 



over five, ytock turn is a good index of 
the state of prosperity of practically any 
retail store. If you will look it up I think 
you will find my present stock turn is a 
little better than the average for the coun- 
try for drug stores with the same general 
inventory. 

"I tried an interesting experiment when 
I moved here. While the building was un- 
der construction — and, incidentally, I own 
it — I called in a lighting expert from the 
power company here and asked his advice 
on lighting. I knew just the layout I 
wanted and he gave me some valuable tips 
for the arrangement of lights and I made 
some changes in the specifications which 
have added to the present aspect of the 
whole display. 

"If you will notice closely you won't find 
a single nook or cranny in this pharmacy 
which is not flooded with natural, pleasant 
light, without any strong glare anywhere." 

Future Course of a Pharmacy 

AS HE counted the proceeds for the day 
and put them in his safe, he became 
more personal. 

"I have a son who 
will probably take 
over this business a 
few years from now. 
If he in turn runs 
it for a long period, 
I am inclined to 
Hunk that he may 
find it becoming 
more and more of a 
drug store in that 
he will likely find 
his prescription 
trade increasingly 
profitable as time 
goes on. And I 
think the growth of 
the chains will aid 
in this. 

"They are driv- 
ing the drug coun- 
ter up toward the 
front of the inde- 
pendent's p h a r - 
macy, figuratively 
speaking, at least." 

Bed-time Story 

T3Y THIS time he 
*■* was turning out 
the lights and clos- 
ing the store for 
the night. 

As he bade me 
goodnight at the 
door, he smilingly 
said, "Well, I guess 
I'll go home now 
and listen to the 
radio for a while. I 
understand that 
Chain Drug Stores, 
Inc., is putting a 
snappy program on 
the air. 

"I think I sleep 
a little bit better 
when I get my 
evening ljedtimc 
story from a chain 
drug store." 
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i4hove. left: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
Above, oval: Bush Terminal, New York 
Below: John Hancock Building, Boston 



Beauty and Utility 

We asked a group of distinguished architects to 
act as unofficial jury in selecting a dozen or more of 
the finest American types of business build- 
ings, combining utility and beauty. From 
time to time their choices will appear 
in Nation's Business 
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What Are the Railroads Worth? 
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By RICHARD WATERMAN 

Department of Transportation and Communication. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



Are American railroads worth ten ■ billion, or 
forty-four? Each figure has been seriously ad- 
vanced as a fair estimate 



(_ at toons by Albert T. Reid 



WHAT IS the "fair value" of aO of 
the railroads in the United States? 
Who knows? 
The Government and the railroads to- 
gether have spent more than $100,000,000 
since 1913 to find the answer to this ques- 
tion. But the)' have not found it yet. Es- 
timates of the present value range from 
10 billion 600 million dollars to 44 billion 
dollars. 

The Bureau of the Census said in 1904 
that the "commercial value" of railway- 
operating property in that year was 11 
billion 245 million dollars. 

La Follette estimated in 190fi that the 
"actual value of American railways" was 5 
billion dollars. Eighteen years later, al- 
though the railroads had added 9 billion 
dollars net to their property investments 
during the interval, he estimated the value 
of the roads at only 10 billion 600 million 
dollars. 

The Railroad Brotherhoods in 1923 al- 
lowed the railroads "a probable value" of 
12 billion dollars. 

Some Various Estimates 

THE INTERSTATE Commerce Com- 
mission in 1920 fixed the "value of the 
steam railway property" for rate-making 
purposes at IS billion 900 million dollars. 
Since that date the railroads have added 
4 billion dollars net to their property in- 
vestment account. 

The Commission showed in its annual 
report for 1920 that the total "capitaliza- 
tion" of all of the railroads of the country 
was 21 billion S00 million dollars; and that 
the aggregate "property investment" was 
22 billion 700 million dollars. 

It was estimated in 1926 by competent 
statisticians that a strict application of the 
rules laid down in federal court decisions 
would raise the value of railroad property 



in this country to something like 33 billion 
dollars. 

And finally in July, 1920, John E. Ben- 
ton, General Solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, said in an argument before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, "Under 
a strict reproduction cost method the peo- 
ple would be taxed to pay a return on 44 
billion dollars." 

What, then, is the fair value of the rail- 
roads ? 

Find the Answer, Said Congress 

IN THE Valuation Act, 1913, Congress 
*■ directed the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to find the answer to this question. 
The Commission expects to complete this 
monumental task in 1928. The work has 
already cost $129,000,000, of which one- 
fourth— $30,000,000— has been contributed 
by federal taxpayers and three-fourths by 
"Jones who pays the freight." 

When Jones, in his dual capacity of fed- 
eral taxpayer and railroad rate-payer, really 
considers these figures, he will probablv 
say tn his ronjrressnum : "Bill, how long is 
this railroad valuation going to take? What 
do you think it will cost? and, what do 
we get for our money?" If Jones' con- 
gressman has read his Congressional Rec- 
ord, he will reply: "We expect to finish the 
job about two years from now. After that 
we plan to keep it up to date each year 
by adding to the official valuation as fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the net increase in value for the current 
year. 

"Of course you know that Congress has 
been interested in railroad valuation for 
more than forty years — ever since we 
passed the Act of 1887 creating the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, it took until 
1913 — twenty-six years — to reach the point 



where we could pass a valuation law; and 
since then we have spent fourteen years 
putting this law into effect. 

"It has been a great fight. From the 
start we had the support of both the ex- 
treme radicals and the ultra-conservatives 
—for entirely different reasons. Thomas 
M. Cooley and Sockless Jerry Simpson, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Robert "M. La Fol- 
lette, Charles E. Hushes and Smith Brook- 
hart, the Supreme Court, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Plumb Plan 
League— all have urged the need for a fed- 
eral valuation of railroads. 

"The radicals wanted to show that the 
railroads are grossly overcapitalized and 
that the Government should squeeze the 
water out of the stock. The conservatives 
named to show what is the fair value of 
the railroads on which the owners are en- 
titled to earn a fair return, Both wanted 
to establish a definite basis on which to fix 
just and reasonable railroad rates. 

"We are convinced that a physical valu- 
ation is absolutely essential to railroad regu- 
lation by the Government. It is funda- 
mental as a basis for rates, as an aid to 
railroad consolidation, and as a guide in 
the taxation of railroads. 

It Has Been a Great Fight 

N A 1 1 ^ AI - LY w 'e are anxious to do the 
* work at, as low a cost as possible, but 
we believe that it will be worth all it will 
cost." 

The congressman is right when he savs 
that it has been a great fight. The fight 
started in 1880 when the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, in reporting 
the bill which afterwards became the In- 
"•rstate Commerce Act, stated the evils 
the bill was intended to remedv, and in- 
cluded in the list "that the stock'and bond- 
ed indebtedness of the roads largely exceed 
he actual cost of their construction or 
their present value," and "that unreason- 
able rates are charged in the effort to pay 
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1-Ton Truck 
Stake Body 

*6'80 

f.n.b. Flint, Micb. 



Thevrolei 



Jor Economical Traniporto'tion 




Quality Features of the World's 
Most Popular Gearshift Truck 




Chevrolet is the world's most pop- 
ular gearshift truck because it offers 
at amazingly low prices scores of 
quality features not found on any 
other haulage unit in the low price 
field. 

Included in the list 
are numerous recent 
m echanical im- 
provements of the 
utmost importance, 
such as — 

— AC oil filter and 
AC air cleaner to 
protect the motor 
from excessive wear 
and to maintain at 
peak efficiency the smooth , effortless 

fower for which Chevrolet's motor 
as long been famous. 
Other new features are an improved 
transmissionand newgearshifr 
lever; a new and more conveniently 
located emergency brake; new and 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 

Divisioulof Gtnera/£Motors Corporation 

1-Ton Truck $<Q(\ 1 ^ r ° n ,'^ ru . ck 
Stake Body OOU Panel Body 

1-Ton Truck SXQS W* on Truck * 

Chassis **SJ Chassis JS-J AUpncaf. e. b. Flint, Mich. 



Carefully de«i|sned cush- 
ion* flpnced correctly In 
relation to the steering 

wheel, insure utmoit 
comfort to the driver at 
all times. 



stronger full-crown fenders; a new 
radiator of greater cooling capacity ; 
a new coincidental ignition and 
steering lock; a new 17-inch steer- 
ing wheel — and even bullet-type 
headlamps have been added to give 
a distinctive touch of smartness. 

These are but a few of the many new 
quality features offered you in Chev- 
rolet trucks — in addition to the 6- 
inch channel steel frame, rugged 
rear axle, oversize brakes, and semi- 
elliptic springs set parallel to the 
load. 

If you want the utmost in commer- 
cial transportation combined with 
true economy, see the nearest Chev- 
rolet dealer. Have him show you 
why Chevrolet trucks have been the 
choice of so many thousands of buy- 
ers. Have him give you a trial load 
demonstration — have him prove the 
advantages of buying a Chevrolet 
truck! 



$ 755 
>395 



1-Ton Truck (\ 
Cab and Chassis OJ.U 



> 



The famous vaJvc*in-head motor 
winch has contributed so much to 
the success of previous Chevrolet 
Trucks, is now greatly improved 
and made better than ever before. 
Such important mechanical im- 
provements as air cleaner, oil filter 
and new oil pump make it even 
more dependable and economical 
under every road condition. 




The rugged Chevrolet rear axle 
possesses all the strength and stur- 
diness required for heavy haulage. 




Heavy extra-leaved truck type 
semi-elliptic springs— set parallel 
to the frame— cushion the load 
and chassis from the shocks of 
roughest travel. 



Chevrolet's modern 3-spccd 
transmission provides pro- 
per gear ratios for maximum 
power under all haulage con- 
ditions. 



m 




Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Trucks 
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dividends on watered stock and interest on 
bonds improperly issued." 

In order to meet this issue Congress pro- 
vided, in Section 20 of the Act as passed, 
that the Commission might require of the 
railroads annual reports which would show 
in detail, among other things, the cost and 
value of the carriers' property, franchises 
and equipment. 

A year later, in its second annual report, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
cussed this section of the Act at length and 
pointed out that "it was manifestly the 
desire of Congress to assure a trustworthy 
estimate of the relation existing between 
the present worth of railroad property and 
its cost to those who are proprietors of it." 
During the next fifteen years the Commis- 
sion again and again urged valuation as a 
basis for rate-making; and, commencing in 
1903, it urged this proposal every year in 
its annual report until 1913, when the Valu- 
ation Act was passed. 

When Opposites Agreed 

MEANTIME, many different interests 
supported the suggestion made by the 
Senate Committee in 1886. The radicals of 
the day adopted it as one of their main is- 
sues. In 1890, for example, Sockless Jem- 
Simpson used it in his platform when he 
was running for Congress. He was the soul 
of the Populist movement in Kansas. In his 
campaign he fiercely attacked large private 
corporations, particularly railroads, and de- 
manded government ownership. As a 
means of exposing the over-capitalization 
and overcharges of railroads he demanded 
the appointment of "a National Commis- 
sion to ascertain the actual value of the 
railroads in order to obtain a basis upon 
which to determine just and reasonable 
rates cf transportation." Many of his de- 
iiiri'iil- had no economic justification: but 
this one was really sound. The trouble 
was that he demanded the right thing for 
the wrong reason. Jerry was elected to 
Congrrss and remained a picturesque figure 
in that body for four terms ending in 1900, 
but he failed to make any substantial prog- 
ress toward the achievement of this par- 
ticular ain\ 

During this period, however, some of the 
state legislatures made considerable prog- 
ress in their effort to value the railroad 
properties lying within their own states. 
In 1N94 Texas passed the Stock and Bond 
Law requiring a valuation of all of the 
railroads of that state and limiting the par 
value of the security issues of each road to 
the value of the property as fixed by the 
State Railroad Commission, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, Minnesota and Washington, Ne- 
braska and other states followed suit until 
in 1907 there were fifteen states that had 
provided for an official valuation of their 
railroads, usually for the, purpose of estab- 
lishing a basis on which to tax these cor- 
porations. 

In 1S98 the Supreme Court of the United 
States laid down, in the case of Smythe vs. 
Ames, the principles that should guide in 
determining "the fair value of the prop- 
erty" used for the convenience of the pub- 
lic. The list of principles included: the 
original cost of construction, the amount 
expended for permanent improvements, the 
amount and market value of its bonds and 



stocks, the present as compared with the 
original cost of construction, the probable 
earning capacity of the property under the 
particular rates prescribed by statute, and 
the sum required to meet operating ex- 
penses. The Court said that these eco- 
nomic factors "are to be given such weight 
as may be just and right in each case," and 
added: "We do not say that there may not 
be other matters to be regarded in esti- 
mating the value of the property." 

In 1905 the United States Census Bureau 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
cooperated in the preparation of a report 
on the "Commercial Valuation of Rail- 
roads." This valuation was intended to 
show the market value of the properties 
and was found by capitalizing the net earn- 
ings of the roads— a method entirely dif- 
ferent from that since used by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in fixing the 
value of the roads for rate-making pur- 
poses. 

For many years the chief advocate of 
federal valuation in Congress was Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette. He had been gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin from 1901 to 1905 and 
had brought about in that state the valua- 
tion of railroads by joint action of the 
State Tax Commission and the State Rail- 
road Commission. As soon as he entered 
the Senate in 1906, he commenced to advo- 
cate a federal valuation of all of the rail- 
roads of the country. Year after year be 
introduced his valuation bill and urged its 
passage with all of the skill and eloquence 
for which he was so famous. On April 23, 
1906, he delivered in the Senate an elab- 
orate speech on the railroad bill then un- 
der consideration, which really marks the 
beginning of the movement for a federal 
railroad valuation. 

Act Passed Fourteen Years Ago 

THE VALUATION ACT was finally 
passed in 1913 after extensive committee 
hearings and debates in which economists, 
railway executives, state railroad commis- 
sioners and others participated. Mr. T. P. 
Artaud, who has served for many years as 
executive assistant in the Bureau of Valua- 
tion, has said in a recent address : 

"The bill was drafted from the stand- 
point of obtaining all possible data on the 
present and historical status of the rail- 
ways, without confining this scope to any 
partietdar class of information. It advo- 
cated no partictdar theory and imposed no 
limitations on commission or court relating 
to the use of the statistics gathered. Ap- 
parently the intent was to make its pro- 
visions all-embracing, to collect all possible 
facts ready for whatever use might later 
be found necessary or expedient." 

The Act required the Commission to as- 
certain and report in detail as to each rail- 
road in the United States (a) the original 
cost to date, (6) the cost of reproduction 
new, (c) the cost of reproduction les3 de- 
preciation, and, separately, (d) other ele- 
ments of value, if any — together with an 
apportionment of these items between the 
different states and an analysis of the meth- 
ods by which these costs are obtained. 

The Valuation Act prescribed a program 
far more detailed and comprehensive than 
any appraisal previously undertaken by 
any of the states. Senator Cummins stated 



at the time that, in order to comply with 
the provisions of the Act, the Commission 
would be obliged to "secure almost all the 
information that is conceivable with re- 
gard to the value of railroad properties"; 
and Senator Ncwlands said that the plan 
approved by Congress called for "every 
element of value which could possibly be 
considered by a court in determining the 
question of fair valuation." 

Some of the difficulties faced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Connnission in its ef- 
fort to find original cost, and cost of repro- 
duction new, may be illustrated by the 
story of the Chicago Terminal of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad. A large part of the 
property included in this terminal lies near 
the center of the city of Chicago. The 
district in winch it lies was once referred 
to by an early Chicago settler in the fol- 
lowing wonts: 

If He Had Only Had One! 
" V\7HEX l c;tnje. ro Chicago 1 could have 

™ r !>ought all of the land in the down- 
town district for a red bandanna pocket 
handkerchief, but I didn't have the ban- 
danna." _ Not many years after the time 
when this old settler came to Chicago, the 
Illinois Central Railroad applied to the City 
Council for a franchise permitting it to run 
along the lake shore for a distance of 7 
miles within what i3 now the city limits, 
and to build its terminal in the heart of 
the business district. 

At that time the City Council attached 
very little value to the proposed right of 
way, and it readily granted the franchise 
asked for. For many years the Illinois 
Central carried this property on its books 
at $200,000. Today the Commission values 
it at $34,000,000— a far cry from the red 
bandanna pocket handkerchief — basing 
ibis reproduction value new largely on the 
fair market price of the property adjoin- 
ing the railroad right of way. It is, how- 
ever, absurd to attempt to fix the price 
at which this property could be acquired 
today for railroad purposes. Chicago is 
finally awake to the value of its Lake Front 
and it would not permit any railroad to 
acquire this property for railroad purposes 
at any price. And yet the Commission is 
required by law to fix the cost of repro- 
duction new of the Chicago Terminal of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 

At the beginning of the valuation move- 
ment even Senator La Follette had no ade- 
quate idea of the magnitude of the work, 
the time it would take, or what it. would 
cost. In 1910, when he was speaking on 
the floor of the Senate in support of his 
valuation bill, one of his colleagues asked: 
"Senator, what will this valuation cost? 
And how long will it take?" His reply 
was immediate. "It will take about two 
years. ... I have referred before to the 
very careful valuation of the physical prop- 
erties of the railroads made by the Wis- 
consin Commission. Their engineers, con- 
tractors, bridge builders, architects and 
real estate experts have been sent to in- 
spect every detail of the property. Engi- 
neers have gone on foot over the mileage. 
... I can say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that at an expense not exceed- 
ing $10 per mile, or $2,400,000 for the en- 
tile mileage of the United States, we can 
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The Erskine Six 
Custom Sedan 
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At the New York automobile show, 
JjL the Erskine Six — Studebaker" s 
new-type car — was a sensation. New 
York echoed the enthusiasm of Paris 
and London — for this car is new . . . 
it is evolutionary ... it is advanced ! 

Here is a car with a six-cylinder en- 
gine which develops 60 miles per hour 
effortlessly. 

Here is acceleration that puts you 
ahead of traffic on thronged boulevards 
the instant the green light flashes — 5 to 
25 miles per hour in 8» seconds! 

Here is economy of upkeep never 
before approached. For tests show 25- 
30 miles to the gallon of gasoline — 
1000 miles to the gallon of oil! 

And such ease of handling! The 
Erskine Six turns in a radius of 18 feet 
—slips through traffic like a motorcycle 
—parks in spaces you've always had to 
pass up before. 

Thrilling Six~Cylinder 
Performance 

It takes an tt% grade in high gear. 

It possesses riding comfort of an en- 
tirely new order— the Erskine Six is 
cradled in a spring-base equal to 82 % 
of its entire wheelbase — the longest 
spring-base for its size of any car built 
in America! 



Changing 
yourideabqf 

motorcar 
performance 



The Erskine Six is a newcomer as a 
car, but it is built and backed by a 75- 
year young concern and has been per- 
fected by extreme road tests on the 
Studehaker proving ground. From the 
lustrous lacquer finish to the heart of 
the chassis, every part of the car is de- 
signed to give long, lasting service. 

The Erskine Six is a revelation of 
custom car beauty. The fleet, buoyant 
lines of its body were designed by a 
great artist — Dietrich, whose custom 
bodies are identified with the world's 
highest priced cars. His design for the 
Erskine Six won a competition in wh ich 
the leading carrossiers of America par- 
ticipated. 

The graceful lines of the Erskine Six 
Custom Sedan, the handsome crown 
fenders, the embossed panel on the 



hood, are characteristic of the finest 
custom body practice. 

Richly upholstered in broadcloth 
with broadlace trim; hardware of bright 
silver finish; dome light; robe rail 
and silken curtains. Compartments for 
gloves or cigarettes at each end of the 
instrument board. Complete in every 
detail — new-type, one-piece wind- 
shield, automatic windshield cleaner; 
rear-vision mirror; hydrostatic gasoline 
gauge on the dash; coincidental lock 
to ignition and steering. 

The Little Ariffocrat 

Be prepared for a surprise when first 
you see the Erskine Six. You will find 
it a distinct evolution in automobile 
building— an American fine car of the 
European type. You will likely want 
one for your own, personal use — re- 
gardless of how many cars you own — 
the moment you take the wheel and 
discover how deftly it handles, how 
smooth and effortless is the going. 



Equipment— Erskine Sut Cuscom Sedan (illustrat- 
ed); four-wheel brakes: full size ballon tires; bump- 
ers front and rear; two-beam headlights; oil filter; 
rear traffic signal light; cowl ventilator; one-piece 
windshield; thief-proof coincidental lock lo Ignition 
and steering; automatic windshield cleaner; rear- 
vision mirror; hydrostatic gasoline gauge on daah; 
instrument board compartments; dome light; robe 
rail; broadeluth upholstery with bruadlace trim. 



EKSKIME SIX 



(J Studebaker's New ^) 
^-^2/3 Litre Car 



When writing for further information retarding BNnm Six pl*m mention Nation; 
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learn the valuation of the physical proper- 
ties of the railroad companies of this coun- 
try engaged in interstate commerce." 
In response to further questions, he said: 
"If we start in on a federal valuation of 
railway property, the railways are likely 
to go step by step with the Government 
over all of that ground, and in all probabil- 
ity they will expend about as much as the 
Government will, and in the aggregate it 
will make about $"3,000,000." Fourteen 
years later that valuation is still in progress 
and has already cost twenty-four times the 
estimate made by Senator La Follette. 

Requests for More Funds 

FJ 1925, when Commissioner Lewis ap- 
peared in behalf of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission before the Congressional 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, he asked 
for an additional sum of $5,000,000 to com- 
plete the valuation. In the course of his 
remarks, he said: 

"Neither the Commission as a body nor 
its representatives have ever made erro- 
neous and hard and fast statements with 
respect to the Valuation Act as it finally 
became law. ... Some of the repre- 
sentatives did hazard estimates of the cost 
and time which would be involved in mak- 
ing a physical valuation of railroads, but 
those estimates were not based upon the 
bill which was then before the committee, 
nor were they based upon the greatly ex- 
panded bill which was afterwards evolved 
in the Senate and which finally became 
law. It was one thing to estimate the cost 
of making an appraisal of the railway sys- 
tems, but it was quite a different thing to 
estimate the cost of complying with the 



Valuation Act in the form it finally be- 
came law." 

In support of this statement, Mr. Lewis 
quoted the testimony given in 1913 before 
the House Committee by lion. Charles A. 
Prouty, who was at that time a member of 
the Commission and afterwards resigned to 
become the first director of the Bureau of 
Valuation. Mr. Prouty said: 

"We have from time to time insisted that 
these railroads ought to be valued; and if 
the valuation is made in accordance with 
the requirements of this law, the money 
will be wisely expended, even tljough it 
should cost $25,000,000." Here he referred 
to Government cost, and his prediction was 
fairly accurate. 

Speaking in 1920, before the House Com- 
mittee, Mr. Prouty said: 

"There is bound to be in connection with 
the protests of the carriers a great deal of 
litigation. . . . It is evidently going to 
cost considerable money. ... It is rather 
my judgment that the Commission will 
spend as much money for work of tli.it 
kind growing out of these valuation pro- 
ceedings as they spend for their other ex- 
aminations." 

The litigation which Mr. Prouty forecast 
has already commenced. On January 3, 
1927, the first proceeding in what is now 
frequently called "the biggest lawsuit of 
the century" was argued before the 8u- 
pr-iix 1 Court, of 1 he United States. The 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad, 1,000 
miles long, has been given by the Commis- 
sion, a final valuation as of June 30, 1914, 
of 45 million dollars. The road claims that, 
its value at that date was 70 million dol- 
lars. Its experts testified in the lower 



courts that it was worth 82 million dollars. 
Its capitalization is 95 million dollars. What 
is its fair value? 

The railroads believe that the scope r.f 
the Supreme Court decision in this case 
will very largely determine the extent to 
which there must be further litigation by 
this and other railroad carriers of issues in- 
volving the administration of the Valuation 
Act. 

Ninety-Nine Per Cent Done 

THE COMMISSION has completed more 
than 99 per cent of the necessary field 
work; has issued tentative reports on 67 
per cent of the railroad mileage of the 
country; and the valuations fixed on 7 3/10 
per cent of the total mileage have become 
final. The Commission expresses confidence 
that tho physical valuation of all of the 
railroads will be completed in less than two 
years. 

What, then, is the answer to Jones' ques- 
tion: "What do we get for our money?" 
It is this. We pay the railroads 6,000 mil- 
lion dollars a year for freight and passen- 
ger service. If the official railroad valua- 
tion should cost us 150 million dollars, that 
would be only one-fortieth — 2y 2 per cent— 
of the annual railroad bill. We shall ne 
called upon to pay this amount only once; 
but the resulting valuation will affect our 
hill for freight and passenger service year 
after year for an indefinite period. It will 
give us an official statement of the fair 
value of the property on which the rail- 
roads are entitled to receive a fair return 
— a standard which we can use to measure 
our freight, rates and decide whether or not 
those rates are reasonable. 
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a more effective selling method! 

Passenger car comfort combined with the ability to carry 
samples and merchandise for delivery on the spot 




This is an age of hand-to-mouth buying. Sales- 
men of tobacco, candies and many other kinds of 
merchandise should be able to make deliveries on 
the spot. Even cash registers and typewriters are 
being delivered the instant a sale is made. Sales- 
men who can't make deliveries work under a 
handicap. 

The same thing is true of men who sell from a 
catalog. When their samples are too larg to 
carry, salesmen are at a disadvantage unless Jiey 
are equipped with transportation which enables 
them to display their merchandise. 

Still another needfor a sales car with spacious carry- 
ing facilities arises among companies which sup- 
ply dealers with window displays and literature. 
Window displays delivered by mail are usually 
forgotten and wasted. When a salesman has trans- 
portation which enables him to carry this mate- 
rial, he can deliver it to dealers personally and stay 
long enough to help trim the window. 

In the past there has been no form of specialized 
transportation adaptable to sales use. Now Oak- 
land offers the PontiacSix De Luxe Delivery.which 

Panel type, including body, $770. Screeti type, including body, $ 7 6o. All prices at factory. 



* 1 t 

has all the merits of two cars for commercial pur- 
poses. In the driver's compartment are the com- 
fort and convenience of the finest closed cars. In 
the chassis is the performance, the "keyed to traffic" 
agility, for which the Pontiac Six is famous. And 
in the body are the roominess and sturdiness re- 
quired for sales-delivery work and for carrying 
large samples. 

Yet with all these fundamental features, plus the 
mechanical excellence for which the Pontiac Six 
isalreadyfamous,theDeLuxeDeliveryisthelowest- 
priced six-cylinder complete commercial car in 
the world. And its low operating and mainten- 
ance costs, together with its length of life, give 
assurance of continuous economy over a long 
period of years. 

At your first opportunity, stop at the Oakland- 
Pontiac showroom and see how thoroughly the 
De Luxe Delivery fills the dual sales-delivery role. 
You will be astonished by its obvious quality and 
value! 

SALES EXECUTIVES! 



Write tor specific information su to how this (lrmr.il Motor* product 
fig .".dp you tell your merchandise. Address the Commercial Cr 
Division. Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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DE LUXE DELIVERY 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 




THE YKAK l!i'_7, in ;"i trade und indus- 
tri:il sense, started off as 1926 finished, 
under a reduced head of steam. That, 
ie, the recession from 1925, shown in the 
last, quarter of 1926, seems to have per- 
sisted into this year, although the volume 
of wholesale trade and of industrial output 
in January was generally Ijctter than in 
I >ceembcr though not, in all cases up to the 
volume of January, 1926. 

January retail trade, of course, fell off 
from the December aggregate. Seasonal 
conditions may be responsible for these 
variations, or it, may be possible that 
diallers in comparisons arc chargeable 
therewith — January last year was a very 
active month — or it may be that the 
advance in wholesaling and manufactur- 
ing in January over Decemter is a sign 
of a speeding up of operations in the 



By FRANK GREENE 

Managing Editor, "Bradstreet's" 

first quarter of 1927. As to the latter 
hypothesis, it may be said that some lines, 
as for instance textiles, seem to indicate 
this, but general trade feeling does not take 
sn cheerful a view. Even in the textiles, 
which are working on a rather lower price 
level than some months ago, the reports are 
better from southern sources. 

Again, iron and steel lines which have 
shown most resiliency with a larger volume 
and more active production as compared 
with December, are conceded to owe some 
of the renewed animation to generally lower 
price levels. 

The trade and industrial statistics of the 
past month present several differing aspects 



as they are viewed from one side or the 
other. More time will be needed to dem- 
onstrate whether some of the predictions 
are correct that the so-caJled construction 
1 rades are to experience setbacks similar to 
those noted in the apparel trades last year. 

Next to the fact that January, seasonal 
conditions considered, made a better show- 
ing than did December the outstanding fea- 
ture of the month's operations has been the 
apparent cheapening of credit. There was 
a perceptible sagging in money rates, both 
call and tune, accompanied by a volume of 
investment offerings rarely witnessed. 

Notwithstanding I his. the averages oi 
prices of bonds while tending to sag a lit- 
tle of late, touched a new high level in the 
month. The stock market was irregular; 
some picturesque advances in railway 
6t*eks, said to lte due to contests for eon- 
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Let's talk trucks very question 
you want to ask about a truck 
has been answered by a White 
on the job ^That's where Whites 
keep writing their record in 
moneyearning miles, year after 
year, on any job^What you want 
is the steady earning capacity of a 
White. When you boil the truck 
facts down you'll buy a White. 
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©THE WHITE CO. 1917 



WHITE TRUCKS 

and WHITE BUSSES 
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trol of inijjortuut links in proposed new 
systems, contrasted with recessions in a 
number of industrials which did not find 
the month's trade and industrial develop- 
ments especially stimulating. 

Distributive trade reports have ranged 
from fair to quiet, being affected by va- 
rieties of weather which have made for ir- 
regularity alike at wholesale and retail. 
The month's weather ran the gamut from 
intense cold with heavy snows to spring- 
like warmth with heavy rains. These lat- 
ter falling on frozen ground in 

central and southwestern area? 

caused floods which retarded 
the final salvaging of consider- 
able remnants of the corn and 
cotton crops still in the fields 
and in wide areas restricted 
lumbering and country buying 
for spring. 

On the other hand, while 
snow-cover on the winter wheat 
crop was scant, the reports as 
to plentiful moisture in the 
southwest, some parts of west- 
ern Kansas excepted, and on 
the Pacific slope, caused a 
cheerful view to be taken of the 
earlier crop situation. 

In the southwest indeed, es- 
pecially in parts of Texas, there 
seems to have been a percep- 
tible growth in optimism as re- 
gards the cotton crop, this per- 
haps being fortified somewhat 
by the rise in price of that 
staple over the month, al- 
though a counterbalance to this 
was found in some areas which 
reported the problem of reduc- 
ing next season's area in cot- 
ton, clouded somewhat by this 
same rally in prices. 

Some New Changes 

SOME of the outstanding de- 
velopments in trade and in- 
dustry in January and early 
February, will stand enumera- 
tion as showing the varying 
trends. Pig-iron production in 
January showed a small frac- 
tional gain in output, three- 
tent lis of 1 per cent gain over 
December, but a decrease of 
6.4 per cent from the daily 
average of January a year ago. 
Steel ingot output increased 9.6 
per cent over December, 1926, 
but fell 8.2 per cent from Jan- 
uary, 1926. 

January clearings fell 5 per 
cent from January a year ago, 
whereas debits gained 2.6 per cent over 
that month. 

Chain-store sales marked a gain of 10 
per cent over January last year, while mail- 
order sales decreased 6.9 per cent and the 
two combined increased by 2 per cent with 
department-store sales gaining by 1 per 
cent. 

Car loadings were 2 per cent larger for 
the first four weeks of the year, but the 
entire gain was practically explained by 
the 15 7 per cent increase in coal shipments, 
most of this bituminous grades forestalling 
a prospective April 1 strike. Merchandise 
loadings gained 1.5 per cent whereas ship- 



ments of miscellaneous products, lumber, 
grain, livestock, ore and coke were less by 
various percentages. The failures for the 
month increased by 0.9 per cent over a 
year ago and liabilities, swelled by bank 
suspensions, were 43.5 per cent larger. 

Building" permitted for dropped 13.0 per 
cent below January, 1926, and the general 
level of prices as of February 1 fell 2 per 
cent from that ruling on January 1. 

Weather or seasonal changes were re- 
flected in important declines in eggs, but- 
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Retail Purehajnna /Wit, 1913 = 100 
Purchasing Power of the Consumers' 

Dollar 59 60 60 

Purchasing Power of the Clothing 

Dollsr 58 68 58 

Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 62 63 64 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 58 57 56 
Prepared for Nation's Busixxss by General Statistical Department, Western 
Electric Company, Inc. 



ter, lard, sugar, coffee, rice, potatoes, 
raisins, tobacco and hay, but weakness in 
many kinds of iron and steel, copper, lead, 
tin, cement, rubber, silk, hemp, flax, was 
also noted. 

Advances in rye, livestock, meats, leather, 
cotton, cotton seed, cotton-seed oil, and 
leading vegetable oils partly balanced the 
above declines. 

January saw published mauv belated re- 
turns of 1926 trade and industry. The 
Federal Reserve Bunk reported that whole- 
sale trade last year was about equal to 
that of 1925, but fell Mow that of 1919 
by 10 per cent. For this the generally lower 



level of prices was partly responsible, but 
even more instrumental in this was prob- 
ably the change in channels of distribution, 
the rise of the chain stores, etc., which have 
eliminated many wholesalers and jobbers as 
well as retailers. 

That this trend is arousing a good deal 
of thought is evidenced by the remarks 
made before a convention of retailers at 
Chicago late in January by Edward A. 
Filene, who likened the stand of the ordi- 
nary retailers against the chain, the mail- 
order chains and department- 
store chains to a bitter struggle. 
His suggestion was the organi- 
zation by the retailers and 
wholesalers supplying them, of 
chains of their own as one, per- 
haps the only, way out. His 
remarks remind one somewhat 
of the late Governor Flower's 
advice to young men, not to 
light against, but to break their 
way into the big enterprises of 
his day. 

Foreign trade in the calendar 
year 1926 ran true to its earlier 
form in showing the smallest 
excess of exports over imports 
recorded in all but one of the 
past fourteen years. Exports 
totaled $4,810,411,597, a de- 
crease of 2 per cent from 1925, 
but with this exception the 
largest export total since 1920. 

Decline in Exports 

IMPORTS of $4,432,541,627 
1 exceeded 1925 by 4.S per 
cent and were second in value 
only to the record total of 
1920. 

The decline in exports was 
due mainly to the lower prices 
of cotton although grain ex- 
ports as a whole fell off also 
ilrspire :t gain in wheat, values. 
Gains in manufactured goods, 
especially machinery, coal, the 
latter due to the British strike, 
and petroleum were not enough 
to offset these losses. 

In imports, raw materials — 
especially rubber, coffee, and 
the non-ferrous metals — showed 
large gains. While on the sub- 
ject of foreign trade it is worth 
noting that December cotton 
exports were the largest in 
quantity for any month since 
the beginning of the Great 
war. 

Unless all signs fail, the ex- 
ports for the full cotton year 
ending with July next will surpass all rec- 
ords, mainly because of the world's willing- 
ness to buy at present prices. 

The cotton crop of last year ginned 16,- 
009,517 bales up to January 16, this total 
far exceeding the total crop of any previous 
year with a possibility that a good part, of 
the 2,000,000 bales additionally needed to 
make up the predicted crop of lS,tilS,0H0 
bales, may be added to this total. 

Later details of last year's heavy busi- 
ness-failure totals bring out quite clearly 
the responsibility of bank suspensions for 
a good part of the total increase in number 
and liabilities. 
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Tf this tax statement gives Uncle 
Sam a clear picture of my busi- 
ness once a year, then I should 
have the figures every day" 

Daily figure-facts mean better business management — no lost 
opportunities — greater profits. 

Ask your local Burroughs representative to show you a simple 
plan that makes it easy for the small as well as large business 
to have accurate figure-facts every day. 

Every Burroughs man is backed by an institution with more 
than forty years' experience in service to American business, 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

6273 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Onr. 
Sulci and Service Offices in all the Principal Citici of the World. 
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As the Sixty-ninth Closes 



THE SIXTY-NINTH Congress 
will end within a week after 
this article appears. As the 
end draws near the legislative machinery 
gains increasing momentum, and the turn 
of events during the closing days will de- 
termine the fate of numerous " important 
measures that have been the subjects of 
many weary hours of conscientious labor 
during the two-year life of this Congress. 
Bills that have run the gauntlet of hearings, 
committee report, passage in one branch of 
Congress, and report in the other branch 
will die on March 4 in the biennial legish- 
tive jam that occurs with the end of a 
Congress. Others, after long delay, will re- 
ceive final approval through the process of 
removing opposition by compromise and 
trades. 

The chief business of the present short 
session has been the regular annual appro- 
priation bills, and these have been pushed 
through in an orderly fashion. In some 
cases Congress has asserted its constitu- 
tional prerogatives and has departed from 
budget estimates in voting funds. 

Bills Already Passed 

Despite the fact that, appropriation bills 
have had the right of way, a number of 
important measures already have become 
law. This list includes: 

Increased salaries for federal judges rang- 
ing from a raise from $7,500 to $10,000 for 
district judges to a raise from $15,000 to 
$20,500 for the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Rivers and harbors legislation authoriz- 
ing projects totaling $71,000,000— $11,- 
500,000 for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal; $12,000,000 for the Missouri River; 
$3,500,000 for the Illinois River; and a 
large number of other projects in nearly all 
part* of the United States. Water diver- 
sion from Like Michigan at Chicago is 
maintained with no further increase. 

Federal aid to states under the Maternity 
Act has been extended until June 30, 1820, 
after which date the act will stand repealed. 

Title to public school lands in western 
states has been relinquished by the Federal 
Government through passage of a bill clari- 
fying a confused and controversial situa- 
tion. 

Ten million dollars have been authorized 
to combat the European borer, which has 
l)ecome an increasing menace in eastern 
states in the corn !>elt. 

The bill for inspection and regulation of 
imports of milk and cream has passed both 
branches of Congress. 

Treaty with Turkey Rejected 

By a secret vote reported as six short of 
the needed two-thirds majority, the Senate 
in executive session rejected the Lausanne 
Treaty with Turkey which has been audit- 
ing ratification since 1023. The informal 
jigreement with Turkey, in effect pending 
Senate action, has expired, and a confusing 
situation faces Americans who have inter- 
ests in Turkey. The chief opposition to 
the treaty is said to have been based on 



By FRANCIS COPELAND Office Department, has made 

known its objection to postal leg- 
lslation, which, it says, would add 
to the postal deficit. 



the alleged lack of guarantees provided for 
Armenians and other non-Moslem minori- 
ties under Turkish rule. 

Pending" Issues 

Aside from general topics of political and 
emotional speech-making, Congress has ac- 
tively before it the McFadden-Pepper 
banking bill, postal rates, alien property, 
radio regulation, limitation of imports of 
cigars and cigarettes, farm relief, Boulder 
Dam, and immigration. 

Banking 

The deadlock on the McFadden-Pepper 
banking bill, which had prevented action 
on that measure since last May, was broken 



Radio Communication 

After many months, the joint conference 
commit 'ce on radio legislation has compro- 
mised its differences and has reported a bill 
or federal regulation of radio communica- 
tion The House promptly agreed to the 
conference report, but Senate approval is 
«t least, doubtful. The compromise bill 
creates a commission of five, named from 
live geographical zones, which will license 
stations for one year. After that time the 
Secretary of Commerce would exercise the 
necessary regulatory powers, but appeals 
could be made to the commission. The 

. ,, „ 77 *" JI4 flamonng multitude of radio fans enr.™! 

when the House recently voted to accept bv piratical interfered tW T' enr ' l .^ t J 
most of the Senate amendments. The Sen- many SSSSTi^SiMLFXf 
ate. if a vote is reache.I «1,„„u ™„„ u J .7- _ P , gr ? ms - has bedeviled Con 



ate, if a vote is reached, should pass b 
but a few Senators have energetically op- 
posed its further consideration. Obstruc- 
tive tactics directed against the bill had 
the effect of forcing consideration of other 
measures, notably the farm relief bill. 

The proposal as it now stands would 
grant indeterminate charters to Federal Re- 
serve banks, give new powers to national 
banks, and prescril>e branch banking under 
restrictions. The Hull anti-branch banking 
amendments, the bone of contention were 
rejected by the House. 

Taxation 

The death knell of tax reduction legisla- 
tion was sounded when the Senate, by a 
party vote, refused to accept Harrison's 
resolution, declaring it the sense of the Sen- 
ate that permanent tax reduction should 
be made now. 

In the House a Democratic move by- 
petition to take tax legislation out of the 
hands of the Ways and Means Committee 
has failed for lack of signatures. All the 
Democrats signed, but thev could get no 
Republican recruits. While efforts of the 
minority to force tax reduction kept the 
issue alive, the prospect is that taxpayers 
will have to wait until 102S for the prom- 
ised relief. The charges of Democrats that 
the party in control is looking to the politi- 
cal advantages of a pre-election tax cut 
have not dislodged Republican leaders from 
their stand against action this session. 

Postal Rates 

A bill fixing postal rates at something 
near the 1925 schedule has been reported 
to the Senate. It incorporates several sepa- 
rate bills already passed by the House and 
includes other new provisions. There is 
fair prospect for passage if it can be 
brought to a vote. It would lie a hodge- 
podge measure, however, which would be- 
come the subject of such sharp controversy 
m conference committee that ultimate legis- 
lation appears doubtful. 

Senator Moses, chief sponsor of the bill 
is pressing for action, but competition of 
other measures blocked his efforts. The 



grew -.or this legislation with increasing in- 
sistence. * . 

Alien Property 

After extensive hearings by the Senate 
Commute* on Finance, the alien prop- 
erty bill is now liefore the Senate. Ma- 
terial amendments to the House bill have 
been made Its fate is uncertain, but it is 
hkely to be talked to death if a serious 

It? «n?? ad t to . reach 8 votc in ,he S^- 
ate. While the bill is said to satisfy both 

American and German claimants, some 

senators feel that American taxpayer* are 

asked to shoidder an unfair burden. 

Foreign Commerce Service 

The bill to give a permanent legal status 
to the Commerce Department's corps of 
commercial attaches and trade commission- 
ers is still on the Senate calendar and as- 
sured of passage if a vote is reached. The 
House passed the bill in the last session of 
Congress. 

Parcel Post with Cuba 

Repeal of restrictions on imports of cig- 
arettes and cigars in lots of less than 3,000, 
as proposed in a bill reported by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, mav pass 
tli" House. Shortage of time will prevent 
passage in the Senate if one or two sen- 
ators actively seek to block consideration 
ot the bill. Some of those who fear loss 
of business by the American tobacco trade 
are doing their utmost, to defeat the bill. 
I he American Federation of Lalwr also 
has protested for fear it will mean loss of 
employment for domestic tobacco workers. 

McNary-Haugen Farm Bill 

fa £ ° f the revised edition of the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill will have been 
decided before this is printed. In the Sen- 
ate its sponsors have maneuvered through 
an adroit process of reciprocal "back 
scratching" to force a vote in order to per- 
mit action on other important bills Its 
supporters have had the help of southern 
members, who last year were cold to the 
proposition but have become more sympa- 
thetic because of reverses suffered by cot- 
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¥ ou have to be asleep to miss the Studebakcr plant when you pass through South 
-/ Bend at night. The clear, green rays of the Cooper Hewitts irresistibly draw 
your eye. Every window is outlined against the darkness as though it were a hole 

cut out of the night. You know that such a plant is a busy one you know 

that you are looking at a "different" kind of light. 

The clear, cool color is not the result of using any screen, globe or frosting in 
connection with the Cooper Hewitt lamp. It is the natural color of the light itself, 
a distinctive yellow-green which provides a greater proportion of "seeing rays" 
than any other light. That explains one of the reasons why plants like Studebaker 
prefer Cooper Hewitt. 

Peter Cooper Hewitt gave the world perfect light to work by when he perfected 
his invention in 1903. Since that time its growth has significantly paralleled the 
expansion of industry. Every period of unusual activity, every new advance in the 
modern production idea, has called for more and more Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 



COOPER HEWITT 




BETTER THAN^^LoAYLIGHT 



Continuous production rests on uniform lighting 

Cooper Hewitt Work-Light is the 
only industrial illumination that 
can furnish an unvarying intensity 
every hour of the twenty-four 



In the auiomotw industry, 
zchrrr mu;j :■< ...i ha 
been eurried to it> high*' ft de- 
velopment ft'uek-Lickt is no- 
tahly the preferred type of il- 
lumination 



B€CCM$£ — * £ blends perfectly with daylight 



U'ork-l\%ht it j ueeeufuily 
used in thirly-ei^ht diflsreni 
types of indu/try, particularly 
in nulat fvorKng, wood work- 
ing* and ttxfiU manufacture 
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Sundown never, means slowdown in a Cooper Hewitt 
lighted plant. The strongly visual yellow-green rays 
serve to strengthen daylight at all times. When the sun 
goes down and the lights come on, workmen do not 
notice the transition. Their seeing power is in no way 
diminished. And at night, when Cooper Hewitts have 
the field all to themselves, both quality and quantity 
of production are as good as, or better than, the daylight 
production. 



B€CCLUS€ — throws art even light over, around and 
inside the machine 

Men working under Cooper Hewitts do not know what 
it is to have "too much" light in one place and "not 
enough" in another. The illumination from the long 
tubes bathes every machine and gets down inside com- 
plex working mechanisms just as evenly. Kycs are able 
to hold their focus; pupils do not have to expand and 
contract constantly. This one advantage alone ef- 
fectively reduces eyestrain. 



BeCCLUSe its det a ■{•revealing quality permits uniform 

inspection — day and night 

This is the feature which usually has the strongest 
appeal to manufacturers making their first acquain- 
tance with Cooper Hewitt. They quickly find that 
Cooper Hewitts automatically "tighten up" their in- 
spection, and notice that this hotels good on night as 
well as day shifts. The peculiar ability of Cooper 
Hewitt light to magnify small detail makes defects 
which are usually invisible stand out sharp and clear. 



BCC(XUS£ i* eliminates all eye-strain and removes the 

chief cause of defective workmanship 

Everybody knows that "green is good for the eyes," 
but Cooper Hewitt has more than color in its favor. 
The complete freedom of strain that Cooper Hewitt 
provides is the combined product of several other dis- 
tinctive features — such as perfect diffusion, absolute 
glarelessness and total absence of the hot, fatiguing 
red rays found in all other light. 



A trial for any department of your plant can be arranged without obli- 
gation. You will never fully realize what light can mean until you see 
what Cooper Hewitt does for your workmen and your work. Address 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 123 River St., Hoboken, N.J. 
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ton producers. The tobacco group joined 
forces with the Haugenites at a late hour. 
Outside. opposition to the hill has not ap- 
peared in anything like the force marshaled 
against similar legislation in previous years. 
Certain groups that formerly have attacked 
ihe soundness of farm relief measures seem 
to have tired of the struggle and appear 
willing to let the plan he tried for any eco- 
nomic benefit that might come, if it works. 
Some authorities are so sure that the pend- 
ing bill will be declared unconstitutional 
that they do not consider it worth while 
to oppose its enactment. 

The strategy of the McNary-Haugen ad- 
vocates in securing consideration of that 
measure has jeopardized the chances of all 
oilier legislation except the appropriation 
bills. With six more appropriation bills to 
act upon, the Senate will have little time 
for consideration and action upon the other 
measures listed in this article. 

Boulder Canyon Dam 

The graveyard of blasted legislative 
hopes will be crowded with a notable as- 
sortment of bills that got a good start but 
fell by the wayside. 

The great Boulder Dam project on the 
Colorado River will meet this fate. This 
measure, proposed for purposes of flood 
control, irrigation, and power, has harassed 
Congress for a decade. It has been re- 
ported to the House, but a crowded calen- 
dar will prevent action on it unless a spe- 
cial rule for its consideration is offered by 
the Rules Committer — and the sentiment 
of that committee seema opposed to such 
action. 

Even if the House acts favorably, sen- 
ators from Utah and Arizona threaten ex- 
treme, measures designed to block action in 
the Senate. Senator Johnson of California 
is the bill's champion, while Senator Ash- 
urst of Arizona has proclaimed his pur- 
pose to use every parliamentary device to 
defeat it. 

The crux of the controversy hinges on 
the proposal to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into the electric power business in 
competition with private power corpora- 
tions, and the belief of certain states that 
their rights to the Colorado's waters are 
not, adequately recognized. 

Immigration 

The Senate voted to defer for one year 
operation of the "national origins" clause of 
the Immigration Act, effective next July. 
An estimate of the probable effect of this 
clause has caused many of its erstwhile 
advocates to demand its repeal. It would 
materially redure the number of admissible 
immigrants from Germany, Ireland and the 
Scandinavian countries. This sentiment 
may lead to House acceptance of the Sen- 
ate's action. Many other proposals to 
modify troublesome provisions of the pres- 
ent immigration law have been retarded, 
and it looks as if nothing will come of them 
in this session. 

Railway Consolidations 

Committees - of the Senate and House, 
have faithfully considered the Parker-Fess 
railway consolidation bill. It may be re- 
ported in one or both bodies of Congress, 
but little chance exists for its enactment 
this session. It probably will receive the 




"If you retain this Firm— 

It is our opinion that you will 
get the best engineering service 
that is available in this country, 
that the work will be done with- 
in the estimate they furnish you, 
and that they will produce a 
structure which will be definitely 
permanent and durable." 
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finishing touches in the next Congress. In- 
creasing support has come to this measure, 
which permits consolidations under super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under conditions less objectionable to 
the railways than the compulsory condi- 
tions contained in previous bills. 

Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights 

Bills to make important changes in the 
trade-mark laws are pending in the com- 
mittees, but no action is expected because 
of controversies among trade-mark lawyers 
and others. Likewise, bills which would 
make extensive changes in the copyright 
laws will make no material progress. Bills 
which would make meritorious changes in 
Patent Office procedure, and also a bill to 
give the Commissioner of Patents more 
authority to deal with unscrupulous patent 
;i;;('iits, have m-.de sufficient progress to in- 
dicate that they may become law. 

Muscle Shoals 

What to do with the Government's Mus- 
cle Shoals plant is still perplexing Congress. 
New offers for the proirerty bob up period- 
ically, and none of them has won the pre- 
ponderance of support necessary to assure 
congressional action. In the meantime the 
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War Department is in the po ver busint 
at Muscle Shoals, leasing the power to one 
of the applicants. 

Bills Facing Failure 

It appears certain that pending bills on 
the following subjects will die with the close 
of this session: 

"Truth in fabrics" bill. 

Measures for control of the coal indus- 
try. 

Proposal for "free" foreign t rade zones in 
American ports. 

Standardization of baskets and hamper 
sizes. 

Abolishment of the federal personnel 
classification board. 

Creation of federal department of edu- 
cation. 

French debt settlement. 

Fitzgerald workmen's compensation bill. 

Migratory bird bill. 

Convict-made goods. 

Uniform ocean bills of lading. 

Reorganization of the Shipping Board. 

Pullman surcharges. 

Long and short haul railway rates. 

Day labor in public construction proj- 
ects. 



Facts 
Headquarters- 

XNTO the thirty -one district offices of 
the Portland Cement Association 
every day come many who are vitally 
concerned with planning and build- 
ing the America of tomorrow. 

Engineer and architect and contractor 
—all come to these Facts Headquarters 
for specialized information about port- 
land cement concrete — facts and 
findings that permit the fullest, best 
application of concrete to their many 
and varied problems. 

Through its research, educational and 
field activities the Portland Cement 
Association is bringing lasting benefits 
to millions. Its constant aim is "to im- 
prove and extend the uses of concrete" 
— and its work is made possible by 
the hearty support of the eighty-four 
manufacturers of Portland cement who 
comprise its membership. 

Portland Cement Association 

CHICAGO 

A National Organization to I-mprove and 
Extend the Us«s of Concreit 

OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 

When writing 



What the World of Finance 

Talks Of 

By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 



IN THE conscientious search for shadows 
in the canvas on which the American 
business situation is pictured, there is 
a tendency to ignore the light. There is a 
disposition to forget that the current pro- 
longed period of stabilized prosperity con- 
stitutes the golden age in American busi- 
ness. 

From what fountains and springs are the 
elements of strength so abundantly drawn? 

Otto H. Kahn, Maecenas of the theater 
and the concert hall, who as a side line is 
also one of the most analytical of present- 
day bankers, has undertaken to list the na- 
tional assets. There is long-sweep vision in 
his tabulations. 

Although the fortuitious circumstance of 
the war quickened the forward movement, 
Mr. Kahn believes that the advance would 
have been inevitable anyway — war or no 
war. As a matter of fact, some meister- 
singers of American economic greatness, 
like George E. Roberts, believe that the 
war was a deterrent rather than a stimu- 
lant. 

Each diagnostician is likely to be im- 
pressed with different phases of the Ameri- 
can business behavior. Mr. Kahn, partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, stresses eight 
cardinal points: 

1. This country, through the blessing of 
Providence, is endowed with a combination 
of natural advantages and resources such as 
none other possesses or ever did. 

2. We stretch across a continent, unham- 
pered by frontiers or cuBtora barriers. We 
have no bitter legacies 0 f racial or religious 
or territorial conflicts. We have no neigh- 
to Pmtlln-o CtHBs-r Association p! me menl ,on Nation 



bors to threaten us, or cause apprehension to 
us, or trouble our peace. 

3. We have the inestimable benefit of a 
wonderful constitution, which has stood everj' 
test and strain. 

4. Ours is a hard-working and intelligent 
population; self-reliant, venturesome and 
si riving; free from hidebound traditions and 
trammeling observances ; progressive and 
democratic in its tendencies, yet, at the same 
time, deeply attached to American institu- 
tions and to the fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can system and aim of government, deter- 
mined to preserve them against attack from 
whatever quarter, and wholly proof, in its 
overwhelming mass, against the enticements 
of Bolshevism and similar subversive falla- 
cies. 

5. This is the home of opportunity beyond 
all other countries. The road to the top is 
open. 

And, as there is no fossilization of caste in 
American life, so is there no fossilization. of 
method in industry. 

6. Prosperity is more widely diffused in 
this country, excepting, for the time being, 
throughout the agricultural population, than 
it ever was before, or more than it. is any- 
where else. . . . The difference between 
that which is available to people of small 
mean3 and that which is available to the 
well-to-do, or even the rich, is steadily dimin- 
ishing. America has become a country of 
small investors. 

7. The relationship between capital and 
labor has vastly improved. 

8. With the ever-widening diffusion of 
prosperity and the ever-advancing standard 
of living, plausible economic fallacies which 
for many years had a strong hold upon a 
large portion of the plain people have lost 
much of their power, being displaced by the 
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METERED MAIL 

is welcome mail 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company and hundreds of other 
prospering corporations, comprising more than 76% of the 
large dividend-paying concerns in the United States, despatch 
millions of dividend checks by the "Metered Mail" System 
every year. Litde wonder, dien, that the oval indicia of 
"Metered Mail," illustrated below, has grown to be a symbol 
which commands attention. 

The "Metered Mail" System will pay you Dividends 

by saving time and labor in the preparation of your mail 
and safeguarding your postage account. 

It will expedite the delivery of your important mail 
by saving time-consuming operations in your Post Office. 




The Postage Meter Company 

709 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 

Sole Distributors of 

Pitncy-Bowes Mailing Equipment 

Offices in Principal American Cities and foreign centuries 



— The total WW- 

■hine for the pos«"e ° T lis aaves the 
stamps- 



Mailing Room, Treasurer's Office, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Despatching dividend checks with the 
aid of a Pimey-Bowes "Metered Mail" 
Machine. This device automatically 
feeds, separates, seals, imprints postage 
and postmark and stacks mail — all in 
one operation. 



A few of the hundreds of corporations 
■who send dividends by " Metered Mail" 

American Tel. Si Tel. Company 

General Motors Corp. 

General Electric Company 

Standard Oil Company 

New York Central Lines 

Goodyear Tire 6C Rubber Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Ileechnur Packing Co. 

Armour flc Company 

Southern California Edison Company 

Texas Company 

E. L du Pont de Nemours <SC Company 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Pullman Company 

Tennessee Electric Power Company 




Fill in the Coupon Now! 



Postage Meter Company 
709 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 

Please send a list of users of "Metered Mail" and com- 
plete information regarding its advantages. 

f^ame. , 

Company , 

qA dd re js 
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29,000 Acres Salvaged By Draining It Upside Down 



W'HEN Henry R. Worthington designed 
the first successful steam pump, back 
in 1845, he little realized that he would 
make possible the upside-down drainage of 
a tract of 29,000 acres in Greater New 
Orleans in the year J 927. 

Pumps and suburban real estate develop- 
ment weren't thought of together in those 
days. Worthington was merely trying to 
invent a way to raise water by machinery, 
and in this he succeeded. 

Today pumps are used in thousands of 
ways that never occurred to him, but per- 
haps no recent development in "water lift- 
ing" is more interesting than the building 
of a great suburb of New Orleans by drain- 
ing it upside down. 

THIS IS THE STORY 

Few visitors to New Orleans realize that 
this interesting old city, and much of the 
land surrounding it, is lower in many parts 
than the surrounding waters. In the city of 
New Orleans itself every drop of rainfall 
(with the exception of the little that evapo- 
rates) has to be collected, chiefly in under- 
ground canals, and pumped up into the ad- 
joining lakes and bayous, instead of flowing 
down into some stream or lake, as is the 
case in most American cities. 

Adjoining the city is the Parish of Jeffer- 
son, with a frontage of ten miles on Lake 
Pontchartrain. Twenty-nine thousand acres 
of the land in this Parish is virtually swamp 
land.lt is on an average about 1 2 i nches above 
mean tide level but below the level of storm 
tides, which have made it utterly unin- 
habitable. 

This year Jefferson Parish will become a 
residential suburb of New Orleans, match- 
ing in beauty and health the fine suburbs 



of other great American cities, with a lake 
front development as valuable to New 
Orleans as are the water fronts of Chicago 
and Miami to those cities. 

This is being accomplished by the con- 
struction of an embankment along the lake 
as a protection against storm tides, and the 
digging of agreatsystem of canalsandditches 
— 60 miles of them — to drain off the rain- 
fall and lead it to four collection points. 

WILL LIFT VYATER INTO LAKE 

It is here that Worthington gives a lift. 
At each of these four collection points is a 
great pumping plant, built by A. M. Lockett 
& Co., contracting engineers. Each plant is 
equipped with an 80-inch Worthington 
screw-type drainage pump, specially de- 
signed for the job and driven by a 330-horse- 
power Worthington Diesel Oil Engine of 
the most modern type. These four giant 
pumps will lift the water out of Jefferson 
Parish and into Lake Pon tchartrain (a seven- 
foot lift) at the rate of 1,000,000 gallons per 
minute — when there is water to drain. Each 
pumping plant will be housed in a tile 
stucco-finished building appropriate to an 
attractive residential suburb. 

This project is just another illustration 
of how the seemingly impossible can be 
accomplished when a great city visualizes a 
possibility and calls engineering talent and 
construction genius to its aid. 

In 1845 it made no difference to Henry 
Worthington that water had never been 
lifted by steam before; today it makes no 
difference to Worthington whether any pro- 
jects involving pumping or power have 
ever been solved before: it has a staff of 
engineers whose job it is to cooperate with 
industry and with municipalities to ac- 
complish whatever is to be accomplished. 
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of actual experience. The people 
have seen that the absence of muckraking 
and corporation baiting, the granting of re- 
lief from extreme taxation, the giving of fair 
scope to business, have been coincident with 
an era of unprecedented prosperity. They 
have learned, that the way to promote the 
common welfare is not to pull the successful 
down but to try and pull every one up; not 
to take away from Rome hut to add to all. 
They have observed that the mathematics of 
prosperity consists not of division but of mul- 
tiplication. 

And as the people have learned from ex- 
perience, so has "big business." Time was. 
and not so very long ago. when the slogan 
of corporate management, was "dignified si- 
lence." In the end, business learned that 
"dignified silence" and disregard of popular 
opinion won't do in a dernocrucy. They 
learned that they must explain, that they 
must take the people into their confidence, 
that they must conduct a campaign of candid 
information. 

This inventory of American material ami 
spiritual strength, by as skilled a practi- 
tioner as Mr. Kahn, helps to give a new 
orientation. In the newer science of sta- 
tistics, there is a tendency to examine the 
fluctuating curve of prosperity so minutely 
that the larger trend sometimes is forgotten. 
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T T IS FASHIONABLE to speak of busi- 
*■ ness in the aggregate. As a matter of 
fact, there arc always special industries 
which are advancing more rapidly than the 
average. In the last decade, the automo- 
tive trade has been the favored child of 
the economic gods. New pets unquestion- 
ably will develop in the next decade. Some 
will spring quickly from the experimental 
laboratories into the shops of the nation. 
What will they be? Those who success- 
fully answer the question will become mil- 
lionaires. 



W O RTH I N GTO N PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

J ROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY BRANCH OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 

CHI and Gas Engines ... Oil and Water Meters . . . Feedtuater Heaters 
Condensers . . . P umps . . . Compressors 



'"pHE long-deferred quickened develop- 
A nient of commercial aviation in the 
United States seems imminent. Nothing 
remains, according to Charles Lanier Luw-_ 
ranee, president of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation, but to go ahead and do the 
job. I discussed the future of aviation 
with Mr. Lawrance in his airplane motor 
factory at Paterson, N. J. "The trend is 
shown in our sales," he said. "Three years 
ago we sold 10 airplane motors for com- 
mercial purposes, two years ago 35, last 
year 10"), anil in 1927 we expect to sell be- 
tween 200 and 250." Mr. Lawrance thinks 
that in the near future commercial flying 
will be confined mainly to the transporta- 
tion of mail and express packages. Fast 
train service and the absence of custom 
frontiers make passenger flying less urgent 
in this country than in Europe, he said, 
and human beings are more expensive to 
carry than inanimate things. Ultimately, 
Mr. Lawrance foresees regular airplane pas- 
senger service between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts, and also individual flying for 
utilitarian and amusement purposes. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lawrance, commercial avia- 
tion is safe. The large number of accidents, 
he pointed out, occur in the military and 
naval service, where departures from regu- 
lar routes are made. The return of inex- 
perienced reserve officers to flying also 
heightens the number of accidents. 

America is, of course, the cradle of the 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD, INVESTIGATE STEEL 



vails." Before you decide upon the kind of 
building you are going to invest in, find out 
why it pays best to invest in a steel struc- 
ture. Find out why steel is best for the 
residence or small building, best for the 



tallest structure. 

KEY EE VAILS." 



Because steel takes less time, 
less labor to erect, alter or ex- 
tend than any other building 
material. Because steel yields 
more space per strength-uuit, yet offers 
greater resistance to wear and tear, stress or 
shock. Because the making of steel is inde- 
pendent of the human equation. Steel is ac- 
tually fool-proof. Because the amazing dura- 
bility of steel is scientifically achieved as it 
can be in no other structural medium. 

Get all the facts about steel, now offered 
to the public in the free book, "steel never 

When writing to Am*icaS Institute or Stuo. Coxsticction, Inc.. pltnce mrnfion .YsfiWi B 



Write now for "steel 



Thin educational advertisement in published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, n non-profit serrice 
organization of SIR members comprising the structural steel 
industry/ in the United States and Canada. The purpose 
of the Institute is to extend the use of structural steel in 
construction tcork of even/ sut and time, from, residences 
tn skyscrapers and brirjpm. Tin- Institute <>/T<r» full-" 
COHiptraUon with an-hilects, engineers, the public, and all 
Itianchrs i,f the bnildimj trades. Correspondence invited. 
Ami.ru Institi Tfc i.v Steel Oinhtiuhtwn, Inc., a«S Maiiison 
Avenue. Now York City, 
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How come 
so strong? 

""pi IK structural strength stands the 
strain. That's the reason /or the 
fine record held by Meilink Built 
Steel Safes. 

Look at that torsion bar, one of a 
quartette of them built into Meilink 
frames (and found in no other safe). 

Does it look as if it would give 
'way? Itwon't! It can crash through 
floors, take the impact of heavy 
falling bodies and still remain square 
and tight and fully protect its con- 
tents. 

There are 50,000 Meilink Built 
Steel Safes in use and only one known 
fire loss. 

Safeologist 

The Meilink Steel Safe Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 



airplane, but during its boyhood the flying 
machine went abroad. Now that it is ap- 
proaching maturity, it seems destined to 
return to its native country. The airplane 
industry is on the verge of growing up. 




A YOUTHFUL reporter on the old Sun 
waxed flippant about the financial 
page. The late Franklin Matthews, one of 
thi' editors, shook his head gravely and said 
to the youngster, "My boy, don't you know 
that nothing in the world is more serious 
than a dollar, unless possibly two dollars?" 

Thomas F. Woodlock, who is now a dig- 
nified member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was once a young reporter on 
The Wall Street Journal, of which he later 
became managing editor. One of his chores 
was to answer inquiries from readers about 
investment, securities. One question dealt 
with a fantastic promotion, whose demerits 
wets apparently so plain that none could 
miss them. 

Believing in those days that a little humor 
would help to liven up the dismal science. 
Mr. Woodlock satirically praised the worth- 
less security. To his amazement, he found 
that one reader took him seriously and 
acted on a literal interpretation of the 
proffered advice. Since that day, Mr, 
Woodlock has belonged to the serious school 
of economic writers. 

For the last eight years, Wall Street each 
season had for a single day a holiday l'rom 
the restraints of somljer writing. Under 
die auspices of the Bond Club, The. Bmrl 
Street Journal poked fun at the great and 
the near great in the world of high finance. 
The rules of libel, policy, and reticence 
were abandoned once a year, and Wall 
Street's merriest writers, under the leader- 
ship of the late Robert A. Bonld, satirized 
the high-hatted gentlemen who sit in high 
places. It was a healthy thing for Wall 
Street to have this annual purgative. But 
apparently the custom has come to an end. 

Mr. Bould, a gallant and talented secur- 
ity vendor, lost his life hist summer in sav- 
ing a young girl from drowning. The Bond 
Club recently announced that The Bawl 
Street Journal will not be published this 
spring. 

Apart from other considerations, it is a 
tragedy that Bob Bould is no longer present 
to continue his meritorious and distin- 
guished services of keeping Wall Street men 
from taking themselves too seriously. De- 
bunking has lost a gifted exponent. 



T~\OES democracy pay" 
C The test of the value of human free- 
dom used to be less mercenary, but there 
is a new vogue to submit democratic dog- 
mas to utilitarian criteria. 

Benito Mussolini and the Fascist party 
believe that democracy is slow and bun- 
ding, and that a dictatorship affords a 
shorter cut to the steps which make for 
the realistic well-being of the people. 

Germany has recently checked up the 
financial aspects of its new experiment hi 
democracy and reports that there has been 
a cash saving. Whereas the Teutons used 
10 be assessed * 10,1 II 10,(11)1) annually to main- 
tain the royal heads of state, the presi- 
dency this year is to cost only $226,000. 
President von H'mdeuburg's nominal salary 
is $15,000, but various allowances bring this 



up to $7(3 ,00(1. The former President, Fritz 
Ebert, Socialist and ex-saddle maker, drew 
only £17,000 for salary and expenses. 

Incidentally, self-determinism in ihe suc- 
eeeem states of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire offsets the savings incident 
to getting rid of the royal house. A variety 
of independent governments, instead of a 
single imperial government, has raised the 
overhead. Each small district must, main- 
tain abroad its own ministers and ambas- 
sadors, not to speak of a large array of 
dignitaries at home. 



IX ANY discussion of the new under* 
* standing between capital and labor in 
the United States, the coal industry must 
lie cited as a glaring exception. There is 
no real peace in that industry — only truces 
between conflicts. In the relationship be- 
tween employer and employe, coal is inter- 
nationally backward. Close on the heels 
of the British strike, a new breach 18 
threatened on April 1 in the unionized 
American bituminous fields. The so-called 
Jacksonville wage agreement expires on 
March 31. 

The contract assured higher wages than 
the market rate. As a result, ihe bulk of 
the business drifted in the last three years 
frw» union to non-union mines. Some of 
die conspicuous Operators were none too 
punctilious to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. Instead they threw over an irksome 
contract and hired capable lawyers to 
demonstrate that their conduct was within 
the taw. 

The logic of recent events indicates that 
the operators were unwise to sign the Jack- 
sonville, wage agreement, but those who de- 
parted from their contract created a situa- 
tion which John L. Lewis, president of 
the I'tuted Mine Workers of America, ex- 
ploited as follows at the recent convention 
of the union at, Indianapolis: 

IT.ir.l upon the heels „f t],js situation 
cornea unqualified and unwarranted repudia- 
tion of the binding terms of the wage ugree- 
[neut by micIi coal companies as the Bethle- 
hem Mines Corporal ion. the Consolidation 
Coal ( ompany, and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, with a number of additional coal 
companies following the lead of such o pol- 
icy. Every effort was made by the officers 
ot the ontHniuaiion to crystallize public opin- 
ion against the unmoral'iiy of the policy of 
repudiation of wage contracts. Government, 
influences which were exercised to bring 
about the negotiation of the Jacksonville 
agreement failed to operate in any moral 
wuy to compel the recalcitrant operators to 
me tip to the agreement which they had 
peeled with apparent good faith.' This 
summon constituted u rather sad commen- 
tary upon the state of public opinion in our 
■nia. inui,. unionists from time immemorial 
have been lectured by statesmen, employers, 
"onoimsts and moralists upon the virtue of 
™ rr . v «n* cut ,hc obligations of industrial 
when te ■_„,:„, ,1. Tin- Inncd 
ve r° rkm of Anu ' ri ™ ln tbe thirty-seven 
"«n " 8 """encc has never repudiated 

n .igicment once entered into, and yet our 

uWu opinion to inthc ,,d elmsiiseinoi.t 

I . ■ . '-'"'I-'almn- who ,l„is vmluted the 
relations? cmlttul l ,ri ™ple of industrial 

The employers, in justifying their posi- 
'" ,imt - tl out that the Jacksonville rate 
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Are you making use of 

"CATERPILLAR"Power 



Prices 

2-TON ... $1850 

Pctrrui , liitn utj 

THIRTY . $3000 

Pct>r*a or San Leanttro 

SIXTY . . . $5000 

Peoria or San Lcamiro 



Better - Quicker 
Cheaper 



MANY methods of handling these 7 ton sec- 
tions of sewer pipe were tried before this in- 
genious way of rolling the huge weight was hit 
upon. (("Caterpillar" Tractors supply the power. 

There is scarcely an industrial plant that can't 
make profitable use of a "Caterpillar"^- if some 
executive points the way. 

/ There s a "Caterpillar" Dealer near you t 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Executive Office*: San Lcandro, California, U. S. A. 
Sale* Office* and Factories : 
Peoria. Ultnoii San Leandro. California 
Neu> York Office; 50 Church Street 
Successor to 

R"P5"F C. L. Bent The Holt Maoufac- TT/-\T i-p 
D£,0 a. Tractor Co. turing Co, flU L JL 




HES.u.5, C PAT. OFF. 

When writing to C»TE»riLL\» Tinrrwi Co. pleatc mention S'ation'i BmwieM 
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EVERY R O OF NEEDS INSULATION 




Cork Insulation Protects the Top Floor from 
Winter's Cold and Summer's Heat 




Two Books on 
Roof Insulation — 
Free 

// .nmating ceiiimjs are a 
-jintlitrrn in your jilant. ask 
for "The Insulation of 
litmfs to I'mrnt Conden- 
sation." Otherwise ask for 
"The Insulation of Hoofs 
with Armstrong's Cork- 
board." 



® 



TOP floors, as a rule, are very uncomfortable- 
cold in winter and hot in summer. And the 
cause of it is the roof. Through its large exposed 
area the building heat escapes or the sun's heat is 
radiated into the rooms below. The remedy is 
insulation. 

The Fine Arts Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
used for the exhibition of furniture. The roof is 
insulated with Armstrong's Corkboard, and winter 
or summer, its top story is just as comfortable as 
the lower floors. 

During the winter of 1925-26, one third less 
steam, in proportion to cubical contents, was re- 
quired to heat this building than for a similar build- 
ing in the same vicinity the roof of which was not 
corkboard insulated. Last summer's furniture 
market was held during the hottest days of the 
season, yet the top floor was as comfortable as any 
of the floors below. Without the corkboard on the 
roof it would have been unbearable. 

Temperature troubles on your top floors can be 
similarly corrected. Full information will be gladly 
furnished on request to 

ARMSTRONG CO R K 4c INSULATION COMPANY 

llhnsian of Armstrong Cork Company) 
195 Twcnty.fonrth Kr.T,. Pitt.bur»h. P a . M,G;ll Bid*. Mo«real.'Qw. 
Armanong Cork Company. Led.. Sardinia Horn., Ki.. B .*iv 
London, W. C. 2, England 
Branehrs fa Ihct Principal f'ilirs of the Unilnt Stalls 
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was ruinous, and that their own workers 
consented to :i downward revision. a 

As the elate of expiration of the agiee- 
ment arrives, the union has announced that 
iherc must be "no backward step," and 
operators of union mines insist that they 
cannot continue the present wage scales. 

With apparently 70 per cent of the bi- 
uiminous production now in the non-union 
mines and with the accumulated supply of 
soft coal large, industry would not be radi- 
cally affected by a strike in the soft coal 
mines. And yet in a civilized industrial 
community the prospect of another indus- 
trial conflict is far from pleasant. 



BANK FAILURES in the prosperous 
yea* 192ij were larger in numlier than 
in any previous year. Actual failures ex- 
ceeded 600, a 30 per cent increase over the 
previous year. The Federal Reserve Board 
in its monthly bulletins recorded more than 
900 casualties, including temporary suspen- 
sions which did not entail insolvency. 
Apart from the Georgia and Florida sus- 
pensions, which were an aftermath of the 
land boom, the troubles centered in Iowa. 

The cause may be traced back to the 
land and agricultural product deflation of 
1920 and 1921, but the real reason for the 
more recent failures was the inability. of 
country banks in that region sufficiently 
to recover earning power to take care of 
earlier losses. In this period there has 
been a drift of deposits from small banks 
to those in large communities, which in 
turn sent funds to the great cities. The 
time-honored unit banking system has ap- 
peared in bad light. The American system 
is not really unit banking, but correspon- 
dent banking. The correspondent banking 
system makes it easy and natural for funds 
to flow to the great money centers, but 
difficult to flow back. On the other hand, 
countrywide branch banking, such as pre- 
vails in England and Canada, is organized 
to facilitate a return flow of funds to local 
communities to meet critical situations. 

The failure of country banks in districts 
which rely on a single crop is the price 
which is paid for independent banking. In 
industry, big business has meant height- 
ened efficiency, and the whole country has 
participated in the benefits. The develop- 
ment of banking, however, has been hedged 
in by artificial regulation. State and 
sometimes town lines have kept out for- 
eign interests. Each community has 
claimed as its inalienable right complete 
autonomy in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of credit. 



Armstrongs Corkboard Insulation 

frr the Roofs of All Kinds of "rrffrfin^ - 

When anting to Aimstrung Cobs & Inscuitiox Oommxt please mention 



T^HB MAIN burden of the work of Wall 
1 Street is no longer borne by outst:m<l- 
ing individuals but by cooperating groups. 
Accordingly, the era of individual fame is 
passing. No one in the present generation 
of bankers precisely fills the role of the 
late J. Fierpont Morgan. The tasks of the 
Street have become too complex and far- 
reaching to rest on individuals. 

Recently a class of twenty-one alert 
young students in financial journalism at 
Columbia -University was asked by their 
instructor to identify a list of Wall Street 
figures, The men whose names were in- 
cluded were: Lewis E. Pierson, John Mc- 
Hugh, Charles E. Mitchell, Francis H. Sis- 

.Vadon'i Justness 
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PANAMA SERVICE 

To provide a ribbon that 
will produce for you the 
quality of work — plus 
economies — we ourselves 
would demand were your 
problem our problem. 




THE-BUStNESS letter you send out is you — your 
name's on it, your personality is in it. What 
impression of you does it create in the mind of the 
man who receives it? 




MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMPANY 

196 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mumh/uciu tCTt Since 1896 



THE LINE THAT CAN'T BE MATCHED 



Whm writing to MAXirnuD Sotpliw Compaxt pita* mrutio AV.W. ftu«in«« 
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^Aountains of precious minerals . . Power of 



Thf. giant buttresses of the Continental 
Divide form the western bulk of Mon- 
tana. A dazzling mass of enormous 
mountains, capped with glaciers, blan- 
keted with primeval forests, with tor- 
rents of blue water rushing down their 
slopes and out upon the vast sweep of 
open plain to the eastward. The west- 
ern slopes open into enormous valleys 
scoured by swirling rivers that rush 
away through Idaho, Oregon, Washing, 
ton to the Pacific. 

Raw, magnificent country, hardly 
touched by man, though its potential- 
ities are staggering. Vast areas of un- 
prospected mountains packed with im- 
measurable mineral wealth. Great 
timber resources lightly touched. 
Warm rich valleys of extraordinary 
beauty. 

Power: One-tenth potential minimum 
water-power of United States. Volume suf- 
ficient to submerge all Montana's plains 
under six inches ol water. Montana already 
leads in per capita electric consumption. 
Monthly h vdro-electric production, 
82,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

Minerals: Second in copper, silver, /.inc 
production. Butte idone has produced one- 
third of America's copper, one-sixth of 
world's supply. Two billion dollars mineral 
wealth from this one spot. Big iron re- 
sources. Enormous phosphate deposits. 
Largest known reserve of manganese in 
America. Estimated available coal, 381 
billion tons! 

Gas, oil: One of the largest natural gas 
reserves. Geological reports now indicate 
Montana will be among greatest oil-produc- 
ing centers. Over a hundred companies 
already operating. 

Timber: One of the three great bodies of 
soft timber left in the world extends 
through Idaho into Montana. 

Agriculture: Agricultural Montana oc- 
cupies chiefly the fertile plains watered by 
the Missouri and Yellowstone and numerous 
tributaries. But the warm valleys of indus- 
trial Montana are also extremely rich in 
diversified crops und livestock. 

On top of (he world 

More great national parks are embraced 
in this mountainland of romance and 
adventure than anywhere else in the 
country. It forms the shoulders of the 
Nation with hands stretched east and 
west. Its great resources, converted by 
cheap power into commercial products, 
are rinding rapidly expanding markets 
,on the Pacific. As the Appalachian 
Mountains dominate the Atlantic Re- 
gion with their great resources of coal, 
iron and water-power, so this colossal 
mountain region is destined to dominate 
the Nation. 

Life is at its best in Montana. Its 
wine-sparkling climate has reduced the 
human death rate to one of the lowest 
on record. It is a big and wholesome 
country where wild game, mountain 
trout, indescrihable natural beauty add 
much to the joy of daily existence. It 
is a land, too, of startling contrasts, 
where beautiful modern cities arc rising 
rapidly. 

One of the proudest boasts cf a man 
of the North west is that he is a Mon ta nan ! 




SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
ROUTE TO THE 
PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 



Th 



W A. S M 'N/. 

VEBETT 
A.TTJ.E 



IITSIVW'. 



fLKWISTOWN 



TtlKF.K 



S J PORTLAND 
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WTf OM1NO 



The recognized route between Chicago^ Milwaukee and Twin Cities^ 

When anting to CHtc«». Maw, DK « ,nd 
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great rivers . . Richness of plains . . Montana! 
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Water-power harnessed 
to the rails 

One of the most notable advances ever 
made in transcontinental travel was the 
electrification for 660 miles of the vast 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 
Electrification extends from Harlowton 
in Montana across four mountain ranges 
— the Belt, Bitter Root, Rockies and 
Cascades — to shipside on Puget Sound. 
Most of the power is drawn from the 
Missouri River at Great Falls. 

Utilization of this force by The Mil- 
waukee Road is typical of its modern 
character. Also typical is the equip, 
ment of passenger cars with roller bear- 
ings — the first railway in America to 
adopt this revolutionary improvement. 

Not only does The Milwaukee Road 
penetrate the mountains and valleys of 
industrial Montana, its vast system also 
forms a network over one-fourth the Na- 
tion. From Chicago to Kansas City, 
Omaha and Sioux City; to Milwaukee, 
Upper Michigan Peninsula, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul; to the Black Hills; to Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, the Olympic 
Peninsula and the Pacific Ocean. 

This great artery, 1 1 ,000 miles long, 
employing 60,000 people, brings life and 
energy to the great body of all the North- 
west. Machinery, tools, manufactured 
products, pure-bred stock, high-grade 
seeds, and people, pour in an endless 
Stream along its tracks. Raw materials 
come pulsing back to the great indus- 
trial centers both east and west. 

When you go West 

This year saw imports from Asia gain- 
ing over imports from any other part 
of the world. When you go to the 
Coast, take the famous Olympian over 
the shortest route to the sea where 
America comes closest to the unlimited 
markets of the Far East. Study this 
significant trend at first hand while 
passing in greatest comfort through one 
of the most beautiful regions on earth. 
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Room 884, ChicMo. Milw«nkee* St. Paul Railway 
Union Sution, Cbinfo, 111. 
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Bltii Israel Hospital 
A T «f Yori: Gifjl 



A RCHITBCTS 

Louis Allen Abramson 
.\W Wt C//jt 



FOR thecominggenerationsthis. 
the tallest hospital building in 
the world, must stand like the 
Parthenon as a triumph of archi- 
tecture. 

In both, the ideals of the ar- 
chitect and the skill of the build- 
ers were combined to achieve a 
monument to contemporary art 
and science. 

The safety and convenience of 
the patients and staff of Beth 
Israel Hospital are served by 
Dahlstrom Elevator Inclosures. 

Daiilstrom Metallic Door 
Company 

1XCORPOX ATED I9O4 

JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 



Hrt-tamm& mural in flan af jirt-barnin^ 
wood for all Jam and inrtrior finiih " 
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G. Richard Djvis <?Co 
NtwYarkCiry 



METAL DOORS, FRAMES 

AND TRIM 
COMPLETE ELEVATOR 

INCLOSURES 
ADJUSTABLE PARTITION'S 
CO.VDUO-BASR 



Branch Officii 
NEW YORK 

475 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO 

:oSo. U Salle Sc. 
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Detroit 
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son, James A. Farrell, Eugene G. Grace, 
M. S. Sloan, Frank Hcdley, Ivy L. Lee, and 
Benjamin Strong. Ivy L. Lee, publicity 
man to the Rockefellers, the Pennsylvania 
K.'ii] road and other interests, proved the 
best known, and Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the largest bank in the country, 
was the second most familiar. The pub- 
licity man was better known to this group 
than the head of the largest bank, the 
largest trust company, the largest indus- 
trial corporation, the leading figure in the 
f ederal Reserve System, and the presidents 
Oj two local public utility corporations. 

]NJ 1NETEEN-TWEKTY-SIX accustomed 

^ the business world to the paradox of 
prosperity accompanied by receding com- 
modity prices. The net decline in whole- 
sale prices reached 6 per cent. The set- 
back was chiefly in cotton and related com- 
modities and in non-ferrous metals. 

Will the gradual decline continue indefi- 
nitely? The question is of paramount im- 
portance to business men. Charles J. Bul- 
lock, chairman of the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research of Harvard University 
ventures the opinion that the end of the 
decline is in sight. He believes that the 
normal for the next three years will be 
about 50 per cent above 1913 average 
prices. Professor Bullock holds that «he 
recent decline originated with the deflation 
in England which followed the return to a 
gold standard in May, 1925, and the sub- 
sequent hard money reactions in the latter 
part of 1828 in France and Italy, On the 
theory that deflation overseas has gone a« 
far as it is likely to for some time, Pro- 
lessor Bullock believes that a turning point 
in commodity prices is near. 

Oddly enough, while American business 
observers are wondering how long prosper- 
ity will last, the British are hopefully look- 
ing for the first sign of moderately good 
times since the war. 

The whole trend of affairs in Europe 
suggests expanding purchasing power 
abroad, and this has a distinct bearing on 
prospects for American copper, cotton 
grains, and all other exportable commodi- 
ties. 



ALTHOUGH in the coming years Amer- 
£ » iea may lose part of its huge gold 
hoards, the ent of ^ « JJ 

me al across the Atlantic Ocean is still 
e, bound In January i mports wero 

S P m m Si "S le mon * BHHM 

KBL Gold unportg tend to stimu]ate 

SS^S and f,mher rises in *■ 

prices of investment securities. 

YyiTH the wages of capital steadily fall- 
. me, the investor is becoming increa- 

™i:: pt ; ve , to foreign ss» 

%Z S tendency to narrow the differ- 
hen " rr h6 - y * 0n d ™ ic ™* 
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JEW IS E. P1ERSON, chairman of the new 

mfSF* E H C " hn "f Trust C^- 

Sf " UlP "^^n of the con- 
ol.dat.o, over a period or years of fifty- 
toe independent banks, told me that in- 
™ S1 f s,vw , a h «"king institution an 
opporiumty to take care of the credit need, 
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of huge business enterprises. I asked him 
whether it was desirable for a large bor- 
rower to have only one banking connection. 
He did not think so, but felt that such an 
insfitution "can get the best results from 
i luce or four banks, rather than from 20 
bunks, which result in lost motion and 
duplication of efforts. 

Mr. Pierson sees signs of growing thrift 
in mounting savings accounts and life in- 
surance sales during recent years. He 
said that the recent growth in insurance 
was an important factor in national pros- 
perity as it took care of the most urgent 
obligations of business men and left them 
in a state of mind in which they were ready 
and willing to take larger business risks— 
to show more enterprise and venturesome- 
ness than if they were deterred by the 
Thought that their families had not been 
provided for. 



NATION'S BUSINESS 



rpHE INDICATED 1927 brand of pros- 
1 pcrity is favorable to the railroads. 
Large volume, irrespective of the margin of 
profit, means full use of the capacity of 
the carriers, which are little affected by 
the disposition of industrial corporations 
to heighten competition in order to keep 
their own volume up. 



MOVIE-GOING is not as firmly en- 
trenched a habit as smoking. I re- 
cently discussed this question with Adolph 
Zukor, president of the Famous Players 
Lasky Corporation, who said that motion 
pictura companies are the first to feel de- 
pression. On the other hand, tobacco sales 
remain fairly constant through all phases of 
the business'cycle. Five-and-ten-cent stores, 
cheap shoe companies, public utilities, rail- 
roads (to a limited extent only) and gold- 
mining companies are not dependent on 
general prosperity for good business. 



THE CONVERSATIONS of the State 
Department with Nicaragua anil Mex- 
ico have focused public interest anew in 
Latin America. Victor M. Cutter, presi- 
dent of the United Fruit Company, who en- 
tered the employ of the company twenty 
years ago as a timekeeper in a plantation 
in Costa Rica after having been graduated 
from Dartmouth College, in discussing our 
neighbors to the south with me, said: "In 
the next ten years, Latin America will make 
greater progress than in the previous one 
hundred and fifty years. Latin America will 
be opened up by the automobile in connec- 
tion with new programs of road building." 



How Do They Get In ? 

"COME of the best thinps said in Congress 
are never heard in the galleries," ob- 
serves Senator Willis of Ohio. 

"When Senator Watson was arguing the 
other day that the Senate had no right to re- 
fuse to allow Senator-Designate Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois to take the oath as long as 
he met the constitutional qualifications as to 
age, length of residence and so on, he was in- 
terrupted and the question was asked whether 
^.hc Semite would have to admit an imbecile 
:. ha west appointed. Senator Watson replied 
that, o. ;ourse, an imbecile would not be per- 
mitted, because he could not take the oath 
"'How do they get in here, then?' asked 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas, who was sit- 



tinc next to me. 
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In the Shredded Wheat plant where speed and cleanlinea count* 
MtuJicui Conwrjcrj help make possible the bnmenie output. 



Spiral roucr conveyer installed Fry Matheut 
/or the National Biscuit Company. 



Big Firms Use Mathews Conveyers 
in Packing and Shipping 



CUTTING costs in production and speeding 
up the processes have been the themes em- 
phasised in most of our advertisements. 

But Mathews Conveyer Systems have found 
one of their largest and most useful fields of 
application in the handling of manufactured 
goods through the packing and shipping de- 
partments. 

Leading manufacturers in widely varied lines- 
metal, textile, food products, shoes, etc.' — have 
found Mathews Conveyer Systems positively in- 
dispensable in the packaging, crating, and ship- 
ping operations. 

The same organization that has served these 
other big manufacturers so well is ready to serve 
you. Whatever your conveyer need in the field 
of gravity roller, metal chute, belt, pallet, auto- 
matic elevator, etc., get in touch with Mathews. 

Write, wire or phone our nearest office. 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 

148 Tenth Street, Eltwood City, Pa. 

New York. Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, CWeland, 
Detroit, Chicago. Atlanta, Anderson, S. C, New Orleans, Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, Seattle. Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 



Some Representative 
Mat he us Customers 

Hyatt Roller BcartnK Company 
11. J. lleinx Compnny 
Joseph Campbell Company 
Borden Company 
Coca Cola Company 
Vacunm Oil Company 
Atwnter Kent Mrs. Co 
1 job?, McNeill ttLihby 
t'lMk Lubber Company 
Continental Motors Corporation 



Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Wustinghouse Ekclnc 
Nntlonal Lamp Work* 



* Hts. Co. 



Republic Iron & Steel Company 
National Tub.; Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
National Biscuit Company 
Win. Wrigley. Jr. Company 
WeKteru Electric Company 
Swlft ft Company 
l^rkin Company 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Go. 
Armour & Company 
Preat-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
Youngstown Sheet oiTubc Co. 
international Silver Compam- 
Texas Company 
Shredded wheat Company 



Colgate & Company 
B. F. Goodrich Comnn 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 



Chevrolet Motor Company 
Cadillac Motor Car Company 
American Radiator Company 
American Car & Foundry Company 
Firestone Tire & Kubber Company 
Packard Motor Car Company 
American Fruit Grower*. Inc. 



New Departure Mflf. Co. 
Kelly Springfield T.re Co. 
Beacon Falls Rubbor Shoe Co. 
nommermnl Paper Company 



MATHEWS 

Conveyer Systems 



Increase Plant Profits 

When writ*,, to MiTHEWg Cownrya Company p ; ct « mention Xalion'. Busi.es. 
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The Invisible Partner 



By Arthur H. Little 



■'N' 



Comes on the run f 
when you want it • 

WHEN you want work benches, 
you want work benches — not 
lumber, nor carpenters, nor nails, 
nor saws, nor hammers. 

Say the word, and "HaUoweU" All- 
Steel Work Benches come on the 
run! 

On the other hand, wooden 
benches can only go "lumbering 
along"— slowly being built into 
place by carpenters [first, find the 
carpenters!) who saw and nail and 
hammer expensively while you wait 
for benches. 

"HaUoweU" all-steel beaches and tables 
are ready when you want them — in any 
quantity, in ample range of sizes— pick 
them up from stock, drop them on your 
floors and production can start! No fuss, 
no muss; no piecemeal carpentering; no 
sawing and hammering; no days wasted 
in assembling materials and men! 

"HaUoweU" all-steel equipment is of 
standardized, scientific construction. 
Each part combines maximum strength 
with interchangeability, so it is merely a 
matter of bolting the parts together, a job 
anybody can do; hardly any labor, no 
mess, no waste. 
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O," SAID the sales manager, "the 
limit not wholly hers. Fact is I 
suspect he lied to her, a little, about 
the possibilities of the job. You know how a 
fellow is. Perhaps she was a little bit skepti- 
cal. Wives often are. To convince her, he 
may have exaggerated. 

"And then, when the pot of gold at the 
foot of the rainbow didn't materialize; when 
the commissions didn't come rolling in quite 
as fast as it seemed to her they should, it 
may be that she quizzed him. And he, think- 
ing she was questioning his ability, prob- 
ably flared up. And that was the beginning. 

"Once, in one of his rare, confidential 
moods, he told me that she was nagging 
him. 'But,' he said, evidently trying to do 
her justice, 'she didn't use to nag — not until 
I took this job.' 



One Domestic Tragedy 



Both, 
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Moreover, "Hellowell" work-benche s and tables arc made 
m standard length! and can be set up by sections, to moko 
any necessary length, instantly removable, without loss. 
"HaUoweU" all-steel tool stands or shop dollies (equipped 
with casters) are also most convenient. They speed up 
work on jobs where it Is more convenient to take the hcncli 
and tools to the job, than to move the Job to the bench. 

"Hnllowell" all-steel equipment is described in our new 
folders. The executive who wants such efficiency as will 
let him hang out a "Visitors Welcome" sign will enjoy the 
full "HaUoweU" story of money saved and the fire hazard 
averted. For these illustrated circulars, and the advice and 
help of our executives (/or we of course have the game 
administrative problems as confrnnt you), kindly address 
our Service Extension Department. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

- 7 q Jenkintown, Penna. 



IX TWO years they had separated. 
I take it, were thoroughly miserable. Of 
course, his work suffered ; and. yes, he suf- 
fered, too. He grew thin and jumpy. 1 
heard he was drinking, heavily and steadily. 
He began to neglect his bills; and when one 
of his creditors wrote us, threatening to tie 
up his income, I had to call him on the 
carpet. What. I wanted to do was to talk 
with him, kindly, and see if, together, we 
couldn't work out a solution for him. But 
he boiled into a rage, told me in almost so 
many words that his personal affairs were 
none of the company's business — and stamped 
out of my office. 

"Then divorce. She tied him up for ali- 
mony, which he refused to pay. In a couple 
of months he was arrested ; and the court, 
when he grow defiant and insolent, threw 
him into a cell. 

"In spite ol' that, I Mood by him. I'd 
always liked him. And so 1 fought off the 
president and the general manager — they 
both wanted me to fire him — and I went 
down in my pocket ami loaned him the 
money to square himself with the court and 
get out of jail. 

"But he'd started down-grade. His grip 
was gone. He'd lost his old-time zest and 
buoyancy and he's acquired a bitterness and 
a grudge against the world. He disobeyed 
orders. He begun pulling off shady, private 
deals with customers; and when I caught him 
in one of those deals and confronted him 
with the evidence, he defied me— and I fired 
him, 

"That was three years ago. Today he's a 
bum. His former wife? She's dead." 

And that's just one story out of many. 
Out of a half-dozen little dramas just like 
it that have come under my observation in 
the past ten years or so, I have selected 
the least dramatic, the least tragic. Not all 
the five others found their way into the 
courts. But one of them ended in n suicide. 

Stories like these suggest the reason why 
business enterprises — some of them haltingly, 
for fear of seeming impertinent and paternal- 
istic — am interesting themselves in the private 
lives of their men. 

Last summer I witnessed a sort of clinical 
experiment in psychology. I attended a 
convention of the salesmen of a certain na- 
tion-wtdc corporation. Mostly, the conven- 
tion program consisted of "dramatic presen- 
tations"— cut-and-dricd demonstrations of va- 
rious of the corporation's products. All 
highly technical, those "presentations" were 
all fairly heavy, all most scrupulously devoid 
of emotion. 
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Sandwiched into the program, however, at 
a place close to the end, was one three-act 
drama. It was different Its author, a writ- 
ing man drafted into service as a playwright, 
had said to the sales-department executives: 
"Let's do something that you haven't done 
ia your convention programs before. Let's 
approach our theme from the standpoint of 
the salesman's home life. Let's plant our 
drama— or most of it — right in his home." 

The sales chiefs looked doubtful. Possibly 
the idea didn't sound austere enough to be 
businesslike. 

"Well, anyway," the writing man suggested 
"let me put something on paper and show it 
to you men and see what you think of it." 

He wrote a three-act play — wrote it ac- 
cording to good dramatic principles. Of 
course, (here must be a business moral ; but 
the moral he wove so carefully into the war]' 
and woof of his plot that it became an in- 
separable part of the whole. And his story, 
rising to an emotional climax that came at 
the very end, was a story that had to do 
with the ties that bound a man's heart to 
what he held dearest, his wife and his child. 

Still a bit doubtful, the sales executives ap- 
proved the script; and, with special scenery, 
the play went into rehearsal. 

Thr-n came the day of the performance. 
On a stage splendidly equipped and at a 
"spot" on the program just ahead of the 
sales manager's closing address, those three 
acts of fireside drama unfolded themselves 
before two or three hundred highly business- 
like salesmen. 

How would they receive it? Would they 
get its message? The playwright wondered. 

A Dramatic Lesson 

LVTEIt, after the closing curtain, the play- 
i wright found out. He watched those 
salesmen file out of the company theater into 
the corridor. Many of them were Winking 
honest tears. 

"Say," said one of them, recognizing the 
author mid cornering him, "that wasn't fair. 
Some of us, you know, are a long way from 
home— away from our wives and kids. And 
we sat there and each of us thought, 'Gosh, 
suppose that'd happen in my family 1'" 

Even the skeptics among the sales exec- 
utives were convinced. 

"Yes," said one of them, who is a spe- 
cial representative of the sales manager and 
is constantly on the road, "the idea was 
right. You got to those fellows' hearts. 
Whether we recognize it or not, the biggest 
factor affecting a man's work is a hidden 
one — his home life. Time after time I en- 
counter the situation in which a man's do- 
mestic affairs are ruining him. And from 
our point of view, the condition never comes 
to light until it's too late." 

Too late? From the management's point 
of view, is there any remedy? 

I rather doubt that many business enter- 
prises will establish bureaus of domestic rela- 
tions. Management will shrink from saying 
to the production manager, or the auditor, 
or the chief engineer: 

"Now look here! You gotta get on bet- 
ter terms with your wife — or get another 
wife — or another job." 

I rather doubt if the time will come soon 
ivhen the boss, cross-examining a foundering 
subordinate, will say to him: 
"Vmir w ife nags you, eh? Well, beat 

But if there is no cure, is there, perhaps, 
a preventive? "There is," said my friend 
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~ the Greater St jCbuis Market 




For low selling costs, select concentrated markets 

Where People Crowd 
to spend their money/ 



1HR big sales problem for 1P27 is 
more than mere volume — it is vol- 
ume at low cost. 

Two big factors will engage the sales 
manager's attention for 1927: (l) The 
more accurate selection of economically covered markets 
in which to drive for business; (2) The greater use of that 
reliable producer of low-cost sales volume: — metropolitan 
newspaper advertising. 

Concentrated markets where people and buying power 
are crowded into a concentrated area, offer obvious oppor- 
tunities for volume sales at low cost. The great billion- 
dollar metropolitan markets prove especially profitable 
because they are so aictssible to tfftctive and tconcrmical 
coueroge by both salesmen and newspaper advertising. 

Markets which consist largely of scattered and relatively 
inaccessible areas, with low average buying power, are much 
less interesting because of the high cost in money, effort and 
time required to obtain volume sales. 

The Billionarea, the Greater St. Louis Market, stands 
next to the top of all metropolitan volume markets in con- 
ditions roost- favorable for volume sales at low cost. 

The Billionarea contains * 4S times 
more people per square mile 

than the small town and rural communities outside the con- 



centrated area. Average family purchasing power is three 
and one-half times greater within The Billionarea than out- 
side of it. The BUlionarea's million population is far morn 
accessible to salesmen than any million people in rural and 
small town markets. And most important, the purchasing 
power of The Billionarea also is made "accessible" by th- 
lemarkable circulation coverage of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch reaches practically every 
home of purchasing consequence in the entire Billionarea — 
30,000 more families daily, 80,000 more Sunday, than any 
other newspaper. The families within The Billionarea, 
Trachea by the Post-Dispatch earn and spend more than a 
billion dollars each year. 

With a market so large, so rich, so concentrated— with a 
circulation coverage so complete and effective — the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch offers an outstanding 

Opportunity to Advertisers for 
big volume at low cost 

The proof of this opportunity is evidenced by the fact that, 
each year for five successive years more advertising, local, 
national and classified combined, has been placed in the 
Post-Dispatch than in the second and third St Louis news- 
papers added together. 



ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 

The highest ranking P+D+C newspaper of The BILLIONAREA —the greater St. Louis Market 
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Handling Peak Loads 

At the beginning of the year bank forces 
are under pressure because of the greatly 
increased number of transactions to be 
handled. For this Company the increase 
in coupon collections alone at that time 
is approximately 300%. There are also 
lesser peaks on certain days of the month 
and at the beginning of each quarter. 

American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company takes care of these peak loads 
through part time forces. Experienced 
workers, whose services are then avail- 
able by special arrangement, put these 
additional items through with speed 
and accuracy. 

Thus, even during peak loads this 
Company maintains its high standard 
of service for customers. 

OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 

American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company 

Woolworth Building, New York 



the industrial psychologist. ''At least there 
is, in part." 

This industrial psychologist is on the staff 
of a big manufacturing concern. He used to 
he attached to a great university, where he 
specialized in research into the vast reachc; 
of applied psychology ; and his present em- 
ployers plucked him from the university and 
assigned him to the job of finding out, fot 
them, how to select and train men. 

Influence of Home Life 

DOMESTIC relations," he said, by way 
of laying his groundwork, "is a dop- 
goned delicate matter. A man's home is hi> 
castle. His home life, he believes as im- 
plicitly as he believes- anything, is his <>wn 
personal affair; and you can't blame him a 
bit for feeling that way about it. 

"And yet our studies have convinced IK 
that, although a man truly believes that lit- 
is living two separate lives — one at home 
and the other on the job — yet the two merge. 
Each influences the other. Anil it is in the 
influence of his home life Upon his work-a- 
day life that we are interested. 

"The influence is twofold. First, the con- 
dition of his home life — whether he is happy 
or unhappy — affects his capacity to produce. 
Second, it affects his stability; and this sec- 
ondary effect is reflected in our turnover. 

"Obviously, the extent to which a man'e 
producing capacity is influenced by the home- 
life factor is something that we can't mea- 
sure. Hut we can measure turnover ; and we 
can tabulate and analyze its causes. On tin- 
score, I could show you some impressive evi- 
dence in our records. You see, I operate u 
card file — a card for every man that leaves 
our employ. And on card nfter card, on the 
line for 'Cause for Leaving,' you'll find this 
entry: 'Domestic trouble.' 

"How niauy more potential cases there are 
in the organization, how many more cards 
like that are yet to be made out for men in 
our employ right now — that's something wc 
don't know ; and even if we did know and 
could single out those cases, I don't, see what 
we could do about them. 

"But hfre's what we can do: We can check 
some of the future cases, perhaps, before they 
come into our employ. We can be more in- 
telligent and more careful in our method oi 
employment. And that's exactly what we 
are doing. 

Choosing an Ideal Type 

IN COMMON with other companies, we 
are studying, deeply, this matter of select- 
ing men. We are studying the personal his- 
tories and the producing records of men al- 
ready in our employ — successful men, you 
know. And from the facts, the averages 
that we gather from these studies we are 
setting up certain standards. 

"For instance, the sales department. There 
we're working toward an ideal type — ideal 
as to age, schooling, past experience, tem- 
perament and so on. We interview an appli- 
cant, not merely once, but twice or three 
times. We want to know if he 'wears well.' 

"Wc ask the applicant to undergo certain 
written tests, hy which we can gauge his men- 
tality. One of these is a test to which I at- 
tach considerable importance. It is a test in 
arithmetic. In my opinion, the test reveal* 
two qualities— or the lack of them. It re- 
veals whether or not the man can figure; and 
figuring is something that every salesman is 
called upon to do. And it reveals, with a 
surprising degree of accuracy, whether or not 
the applicant is gifted with logic, with the 
ability to reason. 

"Then we go farther. Of course, we ask 
the man if he is married — who and how many 
are his dependents, and so on. His social 
state in itself, incidentally, we don't consider 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 
Executives say: — 

•* Out sick, so my letters have to wait.'* 

" If I could only dictate while it's fresh 
in my mind." 

*'I'm forced to cut dictation short." 

"She can't help me with other thinm." 

"If the could only take it as fast si I 
think." 

" It's the 'rinn and wait' system." 
"She can't get out all she's taken." 

That's enough! VII true/ in the (outran 
below on generttl pt-imipleu 





Miss Ruth Thrapp 

Mr. Cord'* Secretary, has made the most of the 
chance to get out of routine's rut »ince The 
Dictaphone relieved her of tedious shorthand 
note-taking 

What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 
Secretaries say: — 

"I'm sure he said that, but . . . 

"No one else can read my notes." 

"Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone*" 

"Hours wasted while he** in confer- 



"These endless notes make me dizzy." 
"I'm nothing but a bell-hop." 
"No time for real secretarial work." 

That's enough! VU thou* hint ihh trfal 
offer right now. 



MAIL WITH 

YOUR LETTERHEAD 

Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

1 54 Nassau St., New York City 

□ Please notify your nearest office to 
Jet me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 

□ I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail mc FREE copy of your booklet, 
"What's Wrong with Shorthand?" 

I am a Secretary □ 
Executive □ (Check Out) 

Fee uu^m ineeirut *iirtu Dkuflntu Silti Cerp. 
Ltd.* Jt y*Uwih Sr., Tiranf, kin , 
Werli-wtit Or£*mrr.jtun— 
Lmi*m, Fjrii, lirurnll, SyJmr, Skenttrei, its. 



"Modernizing" jumped output 220%! 

E. L. Cord, Auburn President, says: 
"The Dictaphone typifies Modern Methods" 



Rem? his testimony. Then profit by 
his experience — using the coupon 
below 

WIDE-AWAKE executives are 
watching the Auburn Automo- 
bile Company. This concern has pro- 
duced motor cars since 1900; but when, 
in 192.4- L. Cord assumed manage- 
ment, unprecedented things began to 
happen. 

Before two years elapsed Auburn's 
earnings per share of stock were the 
second largest in the industry! Yearly 
shipments first doubled — then quad- 
rupled. While the average production 
increase of the industry for the first 
seven months of 192.6 was Au- 
burn's average for the same period 
was 2.2.0%! 

Mr. Cord says that one of his first 
accomplishments with the Auburn 
Company was "to scrap all antiquated 
methods and red tape and install mod- 
ern methods and equipment." That 
The Dictaphone played a considerable 
part in this program, we have Mr. 
Cord's own statement: "It materially 



conserves rhe time of our executives 
and increases my own ability to get 
things donel 

"Then, too, The Dictaphone gives 
us an ideal means of making the.neccs- 
sary records of conferences which, in 
our business, takes up most of the day. 
And since we must meet many people 
during business hours, there is little 
time left for routine correspondence. 
Here The Dictaphone is invaluable for 
it permits us to handle these details at 
our own convenience with the result 
that we arc always caught up." 

Thanks to The Dictaphone, Miss 
Ruth Thrapp, Mr. Cord's secretary, is 
not tied ro mere routine but has a 
chance to use her ability as a secretary. 
She puts it this way: 

"The time which I had to spend 
formerly in taking dictation now en- 
ables mc to be of far more service to 
the Auburn Automobile Company." 

You will never enjoy the advantages 
The Dictaphone offer's unless you re- 
solve to try it yourself. Why procrasti- 
nate? Use the coupon. 



DIZ7TATE TO 

THE DICTAPHONE 

(~RrTO.U.S>AT (W~ \ 

and double your ability to get things done 
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moving your plant? 



opening a 



branch? 




This ^1 

Free book 

brings vital facts you need! 



WHERE to locate? What 
city offers most profit ad- 
vantages? It's a problem! But 
this common-sense book will help 
you decide. 

Get this Book! 

"5 Great Advantages" gives you 
significant facts — -basic informa- 
tion. This 32-pagc book is spon- 
sored by men who know your 
problems — active executives of 
Erie firms. Chapter heads reflect 
its practical worth — "Rich Mar- 



ketClosc to Erie," "Swift Deliver- 
ies," "Raw Materials Near," 
"Intelligent Workers." 

It's Free! 

Here are the results of months of 
investigation and study — boiled 
down to pocket size. Get the facts. 
Mail the coupon! 

ERIE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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a criterion. Whether a married man makes 
a bettor salesman than a single one is a 
Question we n:' nut reudv to answer. We don't 
fed 1 1, at we ve gathered enough data to jus- 
tify a conclusion. But — 

"If the man is married, then we want to 
know how his wife foe!.-; a!x>ut his work. Is 
she willing to work on a salesman's fluctuat- 
ing income? If necessary, will she move with 
him to another city? As the wife of the man 
on the particular job to which we shall «s- 
sign him, will she be happy? 

"As we look at it, marriage is most dis- 
tinctly a partnership. One of the partners, 
the husband, is in our sight and under our 
control every working day. The other is in- 
visible ami beyond our reach. But. because 
we realize how potent an influence that part- 
nership can exert, we seek to find out the 
attitude of that silent invisible partner, tin- 
one at the fireside. 

"Our method of finding out is direct anrl 
sensible. We interview the wile. We ex- 
plain to the husband, frankly, just what we 
are trying to do. and why: and through him 
we arrange for the wife to come in and talk 
with us. Then, courteously but frankly, we 
lay the whole matter before her. We explain, 
specifically, just what, the conditions of her 
husband's work are to be. We tell her what 
he can expect in the way of income. And 
on that point, we don't exaggerate! You sec, 
we aren't giving her a selling talk. We tell 
her that his hours, very likely, will be long; 
that, because his earnings will depend wholly 
oil his own effort, he likely will work many 
evenings. 

"One by one. we lay our cards on the table, 
face up. And then wo say to the wife: 'Now, 
knowing all the facts, do you want to see 
your husband take this job? Will you stand 
by him, cheerfully and happily?' 

"And, if she smiles and says, Tfes' — then, 
he's hired. 

''Do the women take to it kindly? They 
do. For, you see, the idea is nothing more 
than just plain, common sense. And there's 
no one in the world more sensible than a 
woman." 



CLIP 

and 
MAIL 



City of 

^ great 
advantages 
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Erie Chamber of. Commerce 

Erii, Pa. 

Please send a copy of your booklet "5 Great Advantages.' 
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Do You Buy or Are You Sold Insurance? 

It's possible through insurance to eliminate most risks from your 
business. But that might eliminate niosc profits as well. What, then, 
is the happy medium? How careful must a business man be? 

Two young men become partners in a business venture. They look 
upon insurance as a necessary evil, something to "take out" and then 
forget. They find it m^re complicated than that. In the everyday 
intricacies of insurance they find many things they never dreamed i r. 

Robert L. Barnes tells of their experiences in a new series of articles 
soon to start in Nation's Business. 



More Strange Requests 

THAT Senator, who told the readers of 
Nation's Business all about the chores he 
bad to do. has no monopoly of strange de- 
mands from constituents. 

Kvpri'sruianvo Albert Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, has been working for several months 
to get straightened a wooden leg of an Indian 
out in his district, who claims it is so badly 
warped that he cannot use it any more. 
Theodore Pulsifer is the constituent's name 
and he lives at Shelton, Wash. 

"I'm dropping you a few lines to ask you 
a favor." he wrote to his congressman. "I 
am a cripple. I lost my leg three years ago 
in a logging camp. The state got me a leu 
and that leg is all out of shape now and I 
can't wear it and I ain't got no money to get 
another one, so I'm asking you for help." 

Because all Indians are more or less wards 
of the Government, Representative Johnson 
took the matter up with the Indian office, 
and it in turn corresponded with its Indian 
agent at Hoquiam, Wash.. W. B. Sams. 

Sams found that under 1he Washington 
State Compensation Act Pulsifer had been 
provided with a wooden leg that cost. $145, 
and that, the state law fixed a limit of $165 
that might be paid for any wooden leg pur- 
chased. He has ascertained the name of the 
manufacturer of the leg. and is corresponding 
with him to learn whether he will repair it 
for *20. IS so, the State of Washington may 
be willing to go the limit on Pulsifer's leg, 
and Uncle Sam's won't be pulled for once. 
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Mr. Publisher (and with good rea- 
Non) looks upon radio as a promising 
youngster in the advertising family. 
So the advertising department of 
Printers' Ink mail him an illustrated 
letter telling why Mr. Publisher 
should take space in Printers' Ink 
to talk to Mr. Radiomaker. _ The 
letter tells the story— the inside 
pages reproduce the advertisements 
of many radio manufacturers who 
subscribe to Printers' Ink. 




This grower of peanuts is 
interested in a peanut 
picker and the letter from 
the Ben th a 11 Machine 
Company tells all about 
it. The inside pages of 
this four-page letter show 
the BenthaH Picker in col- 
ors with testimonials and 
many added arguments 
for its purchase. TWO- 
TEXT is invariably used 
for BenthaH letters. 
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A Paper That 
Business Needed 

TO MAKE direct mai] work 
pay better, try the four-page 
illustrated letter.' Such letters 
provide words for those who like 
to listen— pictures for those who 
prefer to see. 

On various tests, they bring from 
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11% to 



° 70 greater returns. 



The paper chosen for illustrated 
letters must combine the advan- 
tages of bond and coated papers and 
have none of their disadvantages. 
There is one paper that does this — 1 
TWO-TEXT. 

For the typewritten side it pro- 
vides a real bond paper with the 
bond feel and look that the type- 
writer ribbon requires. Yet, TWO- 
TEXT is so much more opaque 
than bond papers that the printing 
on the inside does not show thru. 
For the inside— the illustrated side 
— it provides a coated paper that 
will print the finest color half- 
tones. The same printing plates 
used for magazine advertising or 
booklet may be utilized. 

The Handbook of Illustrated Let- 
ters, full ot interesting information 
on more effective sales letters, as 
well as sample sheets and printed 
specimens, will be sent if you will 
write Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Co., Richmond, Va., sole 
makers of TWO-TEXT Illustrated 
Letter Paper. 
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The Dravo- Doyle Company of Pitts- 
burgh are telling this engineer in 
Pittsburgh about the advantages of 
the De Laval Oil Purifiers. The 
inside pages show plants around 
Pittsburgh where these oil purifiers 
are installed and a list of local users. 
As an agent or dealer help, the four- 
page illustrated letter has many 
advantages. 
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This^ merchant— thanks to TWO- 
TEXT — is shown just how beauti- 
ful Fox Fibre Furniture looks. 
Illustrated letters printed in four 
colors pay especially well when sell- 
ing things of beauty. 



A metal display case is offered this 
hardware dealer if be buys a certain 
number of Plumb files. Th'e inside 
ot the letter was a window display in 
colors. The dealer read the letter 
side .... then pasted the illus- 
trated side to his window. 
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SHEET STEEL— the material of economy and util- 
ity, is rapidly gaining in popularity in all lines of 
industry. This Company is the leading manufacturer of 

Black and Galvanized Sheets 

Automobile Sheets, Special Sheets 

Formed Roofing Products 
TIN AND TERNE PLATES, BLACK PLATE, ETC. 

— highest quality Sheets and Tin Plates for every purpose to which sheet 
metal is adapted — for building construction, metal lath and general sheet 
metal work, automobile bodies and parts, heating and ventilating equipment, 
metal furniture, railway uses, machinery, utensils, vaults, culverts — and 
for every conceivable use. Sold by leading metal merchants. If you have a 
sheet metal problem, write the nearest District Sales Office. When re- 
sistance to corrosion is an important factor, use Keystone rust-resisting 
Copper Steel Sheets and Tin Plates. Our Facts booklet will interest you. 



SheetePtCiil'Troducts 

Black Sferra lor all nuxpotei, Apollo md 
Apollo - Ktyrtone Copper Steel G*lnnl«d 
Shwi, Calvert. Flume end T*nk S*OtV. Formed 
ItooAniE nod Skllnff Produrti. SpcUaL Sheets 
i:»r Stamping, Full Flo lined Sheet*, Auiu- 
inofalle Sheets, Electric*! Sheets, Store and 
Range Sheet*, Barrel and Key Stuck, Eic 




95in efflillTroducts 

American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Tin Plate*, TaRen Tin. American Old Slyto 
and American Numelhodd Roofing Terae 
Plates, MF Rooting Tin Plate*, Fire Door 
Stock. Black Plate lor tdl purpurea: Enituel- 
log and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipo Stock 
and lilt mw Stock. Special Stamping Stock, lite 



American Sheet ancLTin Plate Company 

■* General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. r — L 



D1STR1CT Sacks OFF1CH3 
Detroit New oHeaa. Kew Yoric 



PhiladclUhla PltUbwrh St 

Export Rtiracntnllvs,: UKtTinSTATKS Stbb. FKonUCTS Co., N«w York City 
Piddc Cuiit Representatives! UNITED Status STKra. FWJDUCTS Co., So Francisco. La, Autln, FortUnd, Scanlo 



"Who Steals My 
Good Name" 

By William A. McGarry 

AN OHIO manufacturer dropped off a train 
. ut Philadelphia, the other day to gee a 
new customer who had sent him, entirely 
without, solicitation, a single order large 
enough to keep his factory operating at full 
blast for thirty days. 

Consulting a note book, he gave firm name 
and address to a taxi-driver, and about ten 
minutes later the cab stopped in front of a 
small combination store and dwelling in a 
semi-iesidential section of West Philadelphia 
''Must be some mistake," said the pasfeen- 
ger, after one glance at the place. 'This 
store is vacant." 

''That's the number you gave me," retorted 
the driver, pointing to it in large numerals 
on the store window, "and there's the name 
you mentioned, too. Maybe they've moved."' 

A Fly-hy-night Firm 

A LITTLE inquiry in the neighborhood 
** confirmed this surmise — and that wasn't 
all. The customer had moved, leaving no 
trace. Moreover, other storekeepers supplied 
the information that the premises had been 





occupied only a little more than thirty days. 

"They didn't seem to be selling anything." 
said one observing merchant, "but they took 
in a lot of stuff, freight and express, all boxed 
up. Most of it from out of town. It was 
shipped out again right away, generally from 
the back entrance." 

"But I'm sure there's a mistake," the man- 
ufacturer insisted. "This firm has a rutins 
well up in the hundreds of thousands. I took 
particular pains to check it myself before thc- 
goods were shipped." 

"Maybe the mistake's on you, mister," an- 
other storekeeper volunteered. "Several othei 
men have been around since this firm moved 
and one fellow looked for the name in the 
'phone book. He found a big concern down 
town with the same name, but when he 
called up they said they didn't know any- 
thing about this place. I'd advise you to see 
the police." 

The manufacturer, a little agitated by this 
time, confirmed the information about the 
other firm of the same name, and then came 
to the conclusion the advice was good. He 
saw the police, only to learn he was a few- 
days late. Then he saw a lawyer, and was 
told that even if lie located the merchandise 
he was probably out of luck. 

By that time, however, he had opened the 
doors of publicity to a credit fraud hereto- 
fore extremely quiet — -a fraud which has cost 
manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers scat* 
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Ywr producing partner-machinery 




k a- 




is it economical ? 



ECONOMY is a welcome trait in a busi- 
ness associate— it is doubly desirable in 
your real producing partner, automatic 
machinery. 

Naturally the basic idea of all automatic- 
machinery is economy in the use of labor, but 
AMF engineers have extended the principle to 
include other factors of equal importance. For 
instance, the baking plant 
problem of wrapping bread has 
been unduly complicated by 
the fact that a battery of wrap- 
ping machines has been neces- 
sary to handle each day's pro- 
duction of the various sizes of 
loaves. The AMF Standard 
Bread wrapping Machine h ad- 
justable: one machine is capable 
of wrapping these various sizes. 

In doing this a surprising 
economy in the use of paper is 
effected. 




Automatic Machinery for Feeding, 
Filling, Weighing, Packaging, 
Wrapping, Sealing, Pumping, 
Photo-Composing, and for all 
branches of Tobacco manufacture. 
Also Inda, the PerfectedCasein Solid 



Formerly standard sheets were cut before the 
loaf was wrapped, each of the maximum size 
required for any loaf in the batch of bread. 
Consequently, on all except the largest 
loaves, more paper was used than actually 
needed. 

The AMF Standard wraps the loaf first, then 
cuts the paper from the roll. Each loaf measures 
its own wrapper. Regardless 
of its size, only the minimum 
amountbfpaperis used to make 
a perfect wrap for each loaf. 

AMF producing partners 
have been responsible for new 
economies in many fields of 
industry. Let us determine 
their possibilities in your busi- 
ness! American Machine & 
Foundry Company, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., London, England, Alex- 
andria, Egypt, Shanghai, 
China. 



(^Automatic Machinery^) 
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Old Method— 
Heat lost before warming workers 




IDLE HEAT 

New Method of Heat-Diffusion 
Puts Plant and Factory Heating 
on More Economical Basis 



"If my factory people worked up under the roof 
they'd be warm enough," is a thought most execu- 
tives have indulged in at times. With ordinary heat- 
ing methods — pipe coils and wall radiators, heat 
follows its natural straight-upward course to the roof. 

York Heat-Diffusing Units utilize scientifically an 
"overlooked principle" of heating: heat should be 
diffused in such fashion that it cannot rise until it 
has spent its principal energy in the working zone. 
Install York Units in new plants or use them to re- 
place existing radiation systems. The heat is dif- 
fused quickly, evenly on a nearly horizontal plane 
until its principal energy warms the working zone. 




York Method— 
Heat din uses evenly in 
the working so lie, warming 
workers and saving fuel. Idle 
Heat is put to work. 



Average results show fuel savings of from 10 per cent 
upward, with installation savings of from 10 per 
cent to SO percent. In average industrial plants at 
normal temperatures the temperature difference is 
less than 1° per foot of height from floor to roof, 
instead of 2° and more by other methods. 

Now used by several thousand concerns, among 
them General Motors, Atwaier Kent, Dupont, 
Armstrong Cork, U. S. Steel, Pittsburgh Plate 
Class, U. S. Aluminum, etc. 

Write for interesting air-current tests and other 
data. York Heating and Ventilating Company, 
1514 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

YOI\K 

Heat- Diffusing 
Unit 





tered nil over the United States twelve mif- 
Iton dollars in little more than one year. 

If a writer attempted to get away with 
the amazingly simple details of this latest 
commercial swindle in fiction, most, business 
men probably would call his story absurd 
and say it simply couldn't happen. But the 
truth is that it has happened. This tale isn't 
lift ion. It is based on police records— lists 
of goods shipped, bills of lading, order 
blanks. 

In the case of the single store referred to, 
for example, the Ohioan has been followed by 
a long procession of business men whose 
losses aggregate 
$185,000. Merchan- 
dise to that value 
went in at the 
front door and out 
;it the back of this 
thirty-day enter- 
prise, and nobody 
knows how much 
more. Some of 
the victims are 
keeping quiet, And 
this store was only 
one of many. 

In the same 
block, during the 

same month, two other stores were rented and 
occupied for like periods of time in the names 
of substantial, well-rated Philadelphia busi- 
ness houses, by men who had no earthly title 
to these names. One of the fly-by-nights took 
the name of a Kensington textile house which 
has been in existence for nearly a hundred 
years. 

_ Elsewhere in the same city at least a dozen 
similar gilt-edgod buyers have come and gone. 
Many warrants have been issued. Several 
arrests have been made. Apparently the 
swindle 1ms been halted for the time being 
in Philadelphia, but according to the police 
it ia still operating in other cities, and no- 
body can stop it but the business man. 

Complete Office Equipment 

THE SCHEME is simplicity itself. All the 
swindlers need ia the name of a well-rated 
going concern, an address in the same city as 
far away from the real home of the com- 
pany as possible, some letter heads and order 
blanks, and a directoiy of manufacturers, 
jobbers ami wholesalers. A typewriter is also 
regarded as quite the thing by most of the 
thieves, but one gang got away 
with thousands on hand-written 
letters ! 

With that equipment, the 
swindler sends out price in- 
quiries and then orders at the 
usual thirty-day terms. 

All of this probably sounds 
foolish to the shipper who has 
not been caught. ''Why?" he 
will ask, "didn't they look up 
these companies in the rating 
booka7" 

That is exactly what the vic- 
tims did— and nothing more. 
They found the ratings high 
and the credit good, and the address as Phila- 
delphia or New York or Boston or Balti- 
more, to name but a few of the cities where 
the fraud has been worked. 

According to records^ confiscated by the 
police, representing the operations of several 
different gangs, twenty-two out of every 
hundred merchants getting orders under just 
such circumstances make the shipments with- 
out any furl iter check of address or identi- 
ties. This ratio holds so true in all lines of 
business that Col. Samuel O. Wynne, chief of 
county detectives in Philadelphia, has labeled 
it the •'commercial sucker constant." 
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One of the amazing features of the con- 
spiracy is the difficulty police and commer- 

™l 1 'lL'T-? lmVC had ia wincing business 
men that it is a real menace. Even after 
their goods are gone and the conspirators 
ha e disappeared, many of the victims cling 
with childlike confidence to the belief that 
somehow their merchandise will be returned. 

Goods That Are Not "Stolen" 
'•VyHAT they cannot get into their heads 

V? , n ('. er they have seen a lawver " 
says Colonel \\ ytme, "« that this is a com- 
mercial fraud, which is not the same simple 
thing as plain larcenv In 
other words, the law's that 
make it possible for police to 
seize and return stolen good^ 
do not apply with the same ef- 
fect to merchandise obtained 
through regular commercial 
rlmnnels. 

"There arc exceptions, of 
course, and the only way for 
each victim to lenra where li- 
st ands is to consult his attor- 
ney. But the position of tin 
swindlers is more dangerous to 
business than if they were 
sneak thieves or burglars, be- 
cause, general}- speaking, title passes with 
the tioods. The credit thief who gets away 
with a gross of union suits, for example owe- 
the seller the price agreed on, and not the 
union suits. 

"In many cases, probably in most eases ' 
the goods are recoverable when they can be 
traced and identified and the real ownership 
established But this is expensive. It is so 
expensive that, in the case of the man from 
Ohio who brought the fraud to light in Phila- 
delphia, he concluded to charge the order 
to profit and loss rather than try to recover 
let this man located his goods in a certain 
retail store and was able to identify them 
by serial numbers." 

Still another development of the fraud 
would be unbelievable— if it hadn't happened. 

of the three groups operating in the 
same Philadelphia block— the one faking tie 
name of the textile house— apparently ran 
out of names in that line. So the ready- 
order man got some other commercial direc- 
tories. One of them listed dmg wholesalers 
Among the merchandise carted away from his 
place before the bills began coming in was 
several thousand 
dollars' worth of 
drugs. 

Just what a tex- 
tile company mighr 
be expected to 
want with patent 
medicines and 
other drug items 
iu gross anil Rival - 
gross lots ia a mat- 
ter of immediate 
mystification to 
the outsider. But 
evidently it didn't 
cause u ripple in a 
dozen or more wholesale drug houses, for 
they shipped the goods. By the time one 
house became inquisitive and notified the 
police, the buying experts had gone. 

A swindle that reaches the proportions in- 
dicated by the figures quoted is no laughing 
matter, however. In the majority of in- 
stances, the manufacturers victimized are 
able, apparently, to stand their losses. That 
probably is one reason why police have had 
difficulty getting witnesses in the relatively 
few cases where arrests have been made. The 
losers have heen fearful of publicity. 
Cases have come to light in which the vie- 
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Shipping Boxes 

vs 

Safe Shipping 



PLACE an order with H &. D and you won't get 
mere "shipping boxes" with four sides, a top and 
a bottom. You'll get "safe shipping" for your products. 
There's a difference. 

Every H & D box gives "engineered protection" to 
its contents because each article is studied by the 
Engineering Department and a package accurately 
designed to its individual requirements of safety, utility 
and convenience. These requirements include such 
important factors as shipping rules and regulations 
and freight classifications, rights and privileges. Into 
a staunchly constructed box the article is fitted snugly 
with liners and bracers in protective cushions of cor- 
rugated fibre. The box will receive and absorb every 
shock without injury to its contents. 

In this "engineered safe shipping" alone you get a 
dollar for dollar value on your investment so that the 
"accumulative good will" of your trade which comes 
with the use of these travel-safe boxes is really an 
extra dividend. 

The prompt arrival of your products in neat, com* 
pact, easily-handled boxes, a worth while saving to 
your customers in lower shipping charges, and the 
smaller storage space they require.wins emphatic good 
will which is increased with every shipment, and 
bears lasting fruit in easier repeat orders. 

This is what H &. D has supplied not only this year and last 
year but for the past 22 years. It is this Engineering Serv ice that 
has made H &. D the world's largest producer of corrugated 
fibre shipping boxes and packaging materials. 

The H <St D Service Staff of 40 Expert Packaging Engineers 
is waiting to help you, A visit from one of them involves no 
obligation on your part. Return the coupon or write us about 
your requirements. THE HLNDE &. DAUCH PAPER COM- 
PANY, 304 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 



Ask a "P. E." 
He Knows Packages. 

Since 1917 the Cleve- 
land Kraut &. Pickle 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio, 
hat been using annu- 
ally about 30.000 1 1 & I > 
boxes, specially design- 
cd for their needs by H 
&DPackageEnglneen. 

Mr. D. S. Duncan. 
President of the com- 

Early, aayaz "These 
oxes cost us onl y 3 5 % 
of what wood would 
cost and there are ad- 
ditional savings in re- 
duced packing labor. 

"Our H & D boxea 
are ahlpped to us. 
knncked-down. and 
occupy com para tlvelv 
little storage space. 
Til ere is no waste with 
the corrugated fibre 
boxes, though dozens of 
ourother boxes became 
unfit for use before 
they were ever packed. 

"Customers like 
H &.D boxes because 
our goods reach them 
in better condition. 
Sealed with silicate, the 
boxes are dust proof. 
Th v are more easily 
handled than wooden 
boxes. and have no pro- 
jeering nails ortplinters 
to make trouble. 

"Then, too, llindc 
.v Dauch are giving 
us prompt and cm- 
cicnt service in titling 
orders." 




M IX'HAN ICAL APPLIANCKS 



G LASS W ARK 



HINDE & DAUCH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 

i — 

/ THE HINDE & 
DAUCH PAPER 
CO.. 304 Water St, 
Sandusky, Ohio 

Please have a Pack. I I 
g^B' age Engineer call ] | 

Send me copy of book- I I 

et, "How to Use 11 & D I 1 

Free Service." 

Nome of 

Company-.. 

Nume of 

Writer 

Street 

Address _ 

V City .Suae ~ 
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A Billion Dollar Business 

Fifty-three thousand employes, of whom 13,000 
areshareholders,helpedtoboostSwift&Company's 

sales close to the billion dollar mark in 1926, an 
achievement of which the company is proud. 

That is just a part of the story told in the new 
Swift 1927 Year Book. 

In his annual address to shareholders, Presi- 
dent Louis F. Swift outlines an amazing tale of 
big business: 

Swift & Company spent $482,708,847 for live 
animals in 1926, almost a million and a half in 
cash each business day; 

The number of animals purchased was 
16,969,708; 

Live stock prices averaged slightly higher than 
in 1925, although sheep sold for slightly less. 

Payment of dividends regularly for more than 40 years has 
earned the confidence of the investing public, and attracted 
47,000 shareholders, of whom 20,000 are women. 

There are a number of interesting charts in the Year Book. 

A copy will be sent free on request. Just fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail. 



Swift & Company 



IM-B 



Swift & Company, 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

Please send a copy of the 1927 Year Book to: 



Three and a half millions a day 



That's the amount the peace-time cost of 
running the Federal Government has in- 
creased in twelve years. 

What are you, as a taxpayer, getting for 
this additional three and a half million dollars 
a day? William P. Helm answers this and 
other questions in a series of articles" begin- 
ning in an early number of Nation's Business. 



tlms are not able to stand their losses. At. 
least one manufacturing partnership has 
closed its doors as a consequence of the credit 
fraud. The partners in this case manufac- 
tured a radio specialty. Their plant had 
only a small capacity. After some negotiation 
they sold to one of the Philadelphia swindlers 
the output of three months. 

In every instance investigated by police in 
Philadelphia, the swindlers had complied 
scrupulously with the Pennsylvania, law re- 
'inning registration of business names — the 
fictitious names act. The purpose of this 
evidently waB to prevent interference from 
the police in event of discovery, or at least 
to hold up action until the getaway. Study 
of the law has shown that it contains no 
provision for the protection of a business 
name. 

Any crook might file under the title of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad without violating any 

statute 

A Stitch in Time Saves Nine 

APPARENTLY, therefore, the only effec- 
i tive way of checking the fraud is to 
teach shippers not to ship until they are sure 
of (lie address. Frauds have been perpetrated 
even against supply houses which hud had 
prevnm dealings with the genuine buyers 
faked by the swindlers. Where shipment; 
normally are sent to the genuine firm only 
with the name of the city ad the address, a 
credit swindler who is wfltiug to forge a sig- 
nature and add his own street address, de- 
scribing it as the warehouse, may get away 
with thousands. This has been done. 

Needless to say, chambers of commerce, 
credit men's associations, post office inspec- 
tors and better business bureaus ore doing all 
they can to warn shippers against the prev- 
alence of the new fraud. The Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, in a recent credit fraud warn- 
ing, said: "For some months manufacturer; 
have been receiving orders from bogus firms 
in Philadelphia trading on the reputation anil 
name of established firms. Many manufac- 
turers have taken it for granted that these 
orders were from companies listed in the 
commercial rating books and have conse- 
quently rilled them. The merchandise is 
never paid for, and on inquiry the shippei 
finds that the store is closed and the goods 
have disappeared. More than a million dol- 
lars' worth of radio supplies is alleged to have 
been obtained in this manner.'' 



The Golden Stairway 

"/"^LIMBING the golden stair" is the ex- 
v>» elusive right of senators at the Capitol. 
The. golden stair is one that leads from the 
ground floor to the Senate floor, and it de- 
rives its name from a heavy brass rail, highly 
polished. 

At the bottom of the staircase sits an 
elderly man, whose sight, is not ftf the best . 
His duty is to see that, none but senators 
use the" staircase. - - . 

"Hert," said he, to a .intra of iron-grey 
hair as he started up tJie 'stlrfrs. "You can- 
not go up those stewf^ 

"Why noil" usketfthe would-be climber. 

"Only senators are allowed there." 

"Oh," argued the other, "I don't think the 
senators would mind if I walked up them 
just once." 

"Yes they would. I'm here to see that 
no one else uses them." 

Just then the secretary to Senator Warren 
of Wyoming came along, and overhearing the 
argument stepped up to the guard. 

"Why," said the secretary, "this is Senator 
Norria of Nebraska. 

Did he climb the golden stairs? 

He did. 
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HlliftlK 77 " Graybar Tag— 

symbol of distribution 



This 6-itich bridge 
covers 3 million 

square miles 

BRIDGING the gap between hundredsof manu- 
facturers of electrical supplies and the mil- 
lions who use them, is the job of the Graybar Tag. 

This shipping tag brings some 60,000 electrical 
supply items to users, quickly and economically. 
Quickly because Gray bar's nationwide chain of 60 
warehouses keeps supplies next door to demand 
everywhere. Ecottomica//y because these available 
stocks enable the user to cut his own investment 
in electrical supplies to a minimum. 

Electrical needs of industry, commerce or the 
home, aii3'time, anywhere — Graybar is on hand 
to fill them with the same brand of service that 
has made this organization the world's largest 
distributor of electrical supplies. 



Graybar Electric Co. 
Executive Offices: 100 East Alnd Street, fVeiv York City 
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Bias vs. Business 

By Harry Botsfbrd 



TT/IIKX the wheeh oj Progreu jm&ed to 
junction pm/nrly, they Mopped and 
behold! two tires were flat, and when they 
were examined it WU found that the trouble 
was due to punctures by the tack railed Bias. 
— From (lie Tiller of Aesop, Jr. 



The Greatest Thing in 
the World Is Your 
HEALTH 

Suppose you had taken and filed aw ay 
each year, an inventory of your physical 
condition — that you could go hack and com- 
pare the inventory of years ago Kith today's: 

You would probably find that entirely 
too much has been written off for physical 
depreciation, muscular obsolescence and 
depletion of endurance. 

Although an intangible, health in abun- 
dance is the business man's most valuable 
asset. It affects directly the tenure of 
his active life. And the surest mainte- 
nance of good health is attained through 
daily exercise — the stretching and vital- 
izing ol muscles as Nature intended. 



M 



R health apparatus admirably adapted to the busi- 
ness man's needs. Occupying only 7J»x<) feet 
space, it can be located in extra room in office or 
plant; or in spare room, basement or attic of 
the home. This compact gymnasium combines a 
Rowing Machine, Chest Weights, Punching Bag, 
Chi nning Bar, Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, 
Parallel Bars, Wall Ladder and other standard 
equipment. A few minutes dailv spent in invig- 
orating exercise with Gym Junior will counteract 
the deteriorating influences of a sedentary busi- 
ness life. 

For Group Use 

Gym Junior also is ideal equipment tor Welfare 
rooms, Clubs, Yachts, Hospitals, Schools — any- 
where that gymnastic apparatus is used and space 
economy is a requirement. Three people can use 
Gym Junior simultaneously. 

May we send you "Playing for Health"— an inloenine 
WO* 1 * Profusely illustrated vith photographs of Gym Junior 
in L'st. 

GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 

538 Gregory Ave. Wcehnwken, N 



ERLIN was a first-rate sorcerer. 
When it, fame to cntch-as-c atch-can 
wrestling with r-vil spirits and sun- 
dry demons he showed marked superiority 
and an unquestioned command of mystic 
and potent phrases that sent such malicious 
malefactors scuttling away into the dark- 
ness which bred them. But 1 suspect that 
even Merlin, skilled 
as he was, failed 
miserably when he 
attempted to put 
down for the lone 
count of ten the 
twin devils, Bias 
and Prejudice. 

Bias and Preju- 
dice have been, 
since the beginning 
of commercial his- 
tory, evil and mali- 
cious spirits that 
have imposed on 
business and com- 
merce heavy penal- 
ties. Perhaps they 
have held a Black 
Mass over the 
physical remains "of 

even- business and commercial failure; it 





is not difficult for one to conceive them at- 
tending such an affair with considerable 
and no end of cruel zest. 

Today a greater magician than Merlin 
is exerting a beneficent influence — an influ- 
ence that is cracking the whip, making Bias 
and Prejudice jump through hoops. But 
even' once in a while the spirits unite in 
a robust rebellion that make? things un- 
pleasant and that spills red ink impishly 
on thick ledgers and that robs the public 
of a product it, should use. And that 
magician who struggles so valiantly and 
courageously has a dual nature and, for the 
lack of more illuminating nomenclature, 
might be called Education and Advertis- 
ing. Yet — -Bias and Prejudice win a round 
in the battle every now and then. 

When Smokers Changed Habits 

'TMME was when Bias and Prejudice won 
* almost every round ! 1 can remember — 
and I am no ancient, either! — when it was 
considered effeminate to smoke a "tailor- 
made** cigarette. This was not a localized 
belief; it was a common one. Prejudice 
and sneaked around and whispered 

unpleasant things in the ears of smokers: 
"Roll your own!" they advised. "These 
ready-made cigarettes are made from the 
saloon-lluor sweepings, from the residue of 
cuspidors and other unpleasant things 
Very unhealthy! Shun them!" 

And the smokers cocked receptive ears. 
Hie dozens „t packages of cigarettes in the 
corner cigar store gathered dust. About 
Wha writing to Gltt Jcxioa CW.ny ptaow mention Hu.i nt „ 



two brands were represented in the stock- 
age. Once in a while an unregenerate 
parishioner started smoking cigarettes that 
came in a foil package. He was, as a rule, 
ridiculed and pitied. People watched and' 
suspected they could detect a sudden break- 
down of health on the part of the smoker, 
and when it failed to appear it was whis- 
pered that the breakdown was gradual. 
Then education and advertising stepped in, 
'I'd prc-ently fresh stocks replaced the old 
"i"' in the cigar store and cigarettes were 
taken by all and sundry, and the habit 
today is almost universal and almost re- 
>["'< ':i I ile. Bias and 
Prejudice, however, 
still lurk in the 
background and 
whisper evil things 
al>ou f cigarettes. 

The housewife — 
bless her heart! — 
has always been a 
prey of Bias and 
Prejudice, Perhaps 
'he feminine ear i- 
a bit more recep- 
tive to their whis- 
pers and jibes and 
taunts. The lino- 
leum makers had a 
raiher hard time oi 
it convincing the 
housewife that, lino- 
leum could be used 
m rooms other than the kitchen and bath- 
room Bias whispered that it couldn't and 
shouldn t be done. Prejudice said it wasn't 
being done. But when the linoleum peo- 
ple showed the housewife the many mani- 
fest virtues of linoleum, the ladv. for once 
m her life, listened to stronger and more 
concrete arguments than Bias and Preju- 
dice ever advanced. 

It took years and years, however, before 
'he issue was definitely settled between the 
old wooden wash tub and the power washer 

T^u - ,^ as Prejudice almost 
won that battle! Todav Bias and Preju- 
dice have retreated, on this phase of their 
activity, to the second line of defense Thev 
maintain that the power washer, wringer 
and ironer may be all right. But lav off 
the laundry, they say, solto voce, to' the 
housewife. They remind the ladv of manv 
things (which are not true), and among 
their arguments are the stock ones that if 
the family wash is sent to a laundry but- 
tons will be lost, the table linen texture and 
weave will be ruined by strong detergents 
and laundry will surely be missing when' 
returned. Combatting this, the laundrv 
people in a national advertising campaign 
are telling the truth about modern laundrv 
service, equipment and facilities. Bias ., n j 
Prejudice arc still holding out, however but 
losing die fight. 

It is generally agreed todav that the 
telephone is a commodity; every time that 
statement or concession is made Bias and 
Prejudice emit a series of groans. Well 
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Today, business men are demanding 
these handsome, permanent 
Allsteel Desks 




fatten cf tkt tiatral effictt i'rudtntial Insurance (?».. AVwori, N. J.. Wlitied 
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Beautiful, permanent, and exceedingly low in price 



M c 



TODERN desks are steel — just like modern 
1 safes — modern riling cabinets — modern 
shelving. For only steel desks can be fire- 
resisting and permanent. 

In a few short years GF Allsteel Desks have 
replaced wooden desks in countless offices all 
over America. They are handsome as the most 
beautiful wood — yet durable as on ly steel can be. 

Finish is enamel — baked on. It can't chip or 
discolor. Top — banded with bronze — is of 



Sffw, • Finns Cabinets . 



Velvoleum," warm and pleasant to the 
touch, stainproof, washable and can't wear 
rough. Feet are brome. Drawers work easily, 
smoothly, "silently. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Allsteel Desks 
—in mahogany, walnut or green finish— cost 
no more than ordinary wooden desks. Send 
the coupon for catalog. 

The General Fireprooftng Company 

\ oun, smm . 0 . : CWian PS* T^onxo. DmUn fa aS p£c£ J n 



THE GENERAL F1REPROOF1NO CO. 
\ovngstown, Ohio 
V\cox tend me * copy of the AlUrei- I Pcifc 
catalog. 
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PAINT 




WITH 
THIS 
MACHINE 

And Save 
Money 



Evz rt user of Matthews Mechanical Paint- 
ing Equipment knows that he is saving 
money on the cost of applying paint, but the 
real saving comes over a period of time 
and not on just a job or two. Here's where 
the cost of upkeep enters the picture and may 
tell a different story. An assembled machine 
that sprays paint is not necessarily an econ- 
omical one. 

Built Better 

Your experience in buying other kinds of ma« 
chinery tells you that each unit of the whole 
must be carefully designed and tested in order 
to have dependability and to do the work right 
day in and day out. 27 years of engineering 
experience and $jop,ooo.co development in- 
vestment are behind Matthews Equipment::. 
They are guaranteed. That is why these equip- 
ments show the biggest saving. 

Used by Many Industries 

Companies like The Texas Co., B. & O. Rail- 
road 1 , Ford Motor and others have tested 
mechanical painting equipments on all kinds 
of work. They use Matthews Equipmants. 
Profit by the experience of these companies 
who have taken the time to find out which 
machines give the best service and save the 
most money. 

Get This 

Booklet 

"Mreliamcal Piin ting for 
Maintertance"iaaii-p;iHi: 
booklet that aniwera 
many of the question* 
you want answered 
about mechanical paint' 
inij and equipment. It 
pives cumpjritivecMtA, 
•how* varioul equip- 
uenu.and ahoat ot'other 
interejtinti, valuable in- 
fotmatinn.WiU you write 
u« for ft? 

W. N. Matthews Corporation 
3758 Rune Park Blvd. St. Louis, U.S.A. 

MATTHEWS 

MECHANICAL PAINTING 

EQUIPMENT 




indeed, ilii they remember how many long 
years they kept the telephone from be- 
coming popular. 

Opposition to Telephone 

THEY went around and told and con- 
vinced people that the telephone was a 
very, very dangerous toy. Lightning 
would (hurt in on the wires, they prom- 
ised, and when they had promised that, 
was there any further need of reminding 
people of the fire hazard of the new prod- 
uct? And for years and years good busi- 
ness men refused to talk of their affairs 
or projects over the telephone. They 
feared some evil 
competition would 
be listening in! It 
was a tough battle, 
hut at last Bias and 
Prejudice gave up 
the fight. 

Time was when 
business men prac- 
tically refused to 
read or pay any at- 
tention to a type- 
written letter. It 
was considered un- 
ethical, undignified 
and impersonal. It's 
likely that Bias and 
Prejudice had somc- 
Ihing to do wilh 
that lielief. 

One of the very 
!>est Hymns of Hate ever sung was the 
duet warbled by Bias ami Prejudice over 
tinned products. The hynin contained 
several hundred odd verses and the public 
listened to the discord and vowed it was 
sweet and charming melody. The matter 
centered around the general hazards at- 
tached to the business of consuming any 
food-stuffs preserved in tin cans. It was 
said that such foods were exceedingly dan- 
gerous, reeking in germs, acids and queer 
and unusual poisons. It was rumored 
that the foods that were canned were those 
which were almost a total loss due to spoil- 
age. '■Embalming fluids" were used in 
canned meats, acids were freely used in the 
preserving of vegetables and fruits, and ar- 
tificial coloring was always used. It was 
hinted— yes, even stated as an undeniable 
fact — that the canner employed people suf- 
fering from unpleasant diseases and that, 
the canning process was carried out in sur- 
roundings that were far from sanitary. 

It became a point of pride for a house- 
wife to say that not one can of tinned goods 
ever came into her house from one year's 
end to another. Hardened trenchermen 
paled at the sound of a can opener cleaving 
its way through a can. 

In the meantime surplus crops of a 
perishable nature just went to waste. 
Growers dumped their crops. The Ameri- 
can table in winter presented a menu of 
potatoes, meat and bread and lacking in 
fruit or vegetables. Bias and Prejudice 
reared back on their heels and bellowed in 
hearty and obscene mirth. 

Then the canners began to advertise. 
People were invited to visit their plants, 
and skeptical housewives accepted the in- 
vitations and discovered, to their utter sur- 
I prise, that the process of canning was a 
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delicate and highly scientific business car- 
ried out under the best of sanitary condi- 
tions and that only the best grades of 
meats, fruits and vegetables were Being 
canned. They discovered, to their shocked 
surprise, that the canners were better 
housewives than they were, and they found 
the workers wearing clean white uniforms. 
Tentatively they sampled the canned prod- 
ucts. They discovered that the canners 
knew not a little about flavor and how to 
preserve. As a matter of fact they found 
that the canned products were superior to 
anything they ever put down in glass. 
Then came the matter of cost, and it was 
here lhat the twins, 
Bias and Prejudice, 
got in some heavy 
licks and a few 
blows below the 
belt. But. the house- 
wife has a lot of na- 
tive shrewdness. It 
didn't take her 
very long to dis- 
cover that when 
she canned her own 
fruit and vegetables 
she had to figure on 
first cost, on wast- 
age, on time spent, 
on materials 
Ixmght from the 
grocery store, on 
cost of glass cans, 
of can rublwrs, of 
fuel used in cooking. In the final analysis 
she found that the canner who put. on the 
market several hundred thousand or odd 
millions of cans of goods could do so in 
a more economical manner than the house- 
wife who puts up a dozen cans or so. 
And so it was that Bias and Prejudice 
were on the receiving end of another 
knockout blow. Today millions are in- 
vested in the canning industry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are employed 
in various phases of the work — tin mine- 
are busy; thousands of acres hitherto un- 
productive are producing; surplus crops 
are no longer simply wasted. All of which 
are subjects that Bias and Prejudice con- 
template moodily. 

The Fish's New Appetite 

TpHUTJE was when the angler who used any- 
1 thing but artificial flies or 'Hive" bait 
was regarded as being a bit crazy. This 
was, unquestionably, a very just suspicion, 
for most anglers are a bit crazy. But when 
casters first appeared, with a couple of 
little pasteboard boxes containing chunks 
of gaily painted cedar and adorned with 
hooks, the gentlemen who did their bass 
fishing by virtue of a pail of messy cray- 
fish, a can of squirming worms or a weighty 
minnow pail set up a long and derisive 
howl. It graveled them mightily, however, 
when the bait caster set to work and 
brought to net bigger and better bass than 
their "live" bait ever attracted. They 
couldn't understand just why a fifty-cent 
piece of red and white cedar that wriggled 
and splashed through the water could at- 
tract the earnest attention of he-bass. Even 
today that point is not entirely settled 
The essential point, however, is that the 
artificial "plugs" get the fish. And when 
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Today's pocketbooks no longer demand that low 
price be the deciding factor in making purchases. 

Thousands of manufacturers have learned to their 
sorrow that meeting price competition does not open 
the door to big production and big profit. 

The answer to this competition lies, to a tremendous 
extent, in Product Improvement rather than price 
competition; and Stainless Steel has been the means 



COMPETITION 

of lifting many products above the deadly range of 
price competition into a superior merchandise class 
that brings an adequate profit return. Stainless Steel 
provides for a product an effective barrier to rust, 
stain, and tarnish . . . resistance to abrasion . . . 
rugged strength . . . and immunity to most acids. It 
insures a long life service that no other metal can equal. 

People are willing to pay a fair price for products 
that are "Made of Genuine Stainless." 



Our booklet Stainless In Industry will tell you of the 
wonderful qualities of "Stainless" — sent free on reouest. 

STAINLESS STEEL 

Genuine Stainless Steel is manufactured only under the patents of the 

AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANV r>AuiinHm r . . „.. 

rANY, COMMONWEALTH BU.ILDING- PITTSBURGH 
Wh, n voting to American Staixlks Steil Compast pW nen(ion Nat io«; ffuri,«, 
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(NECESSITY maybe "the Mother 
of Invention " 

but, in Business, her offspring 
are often the hurried results 
of Ignorance and Fear 

Successful Business shapes its progress on 
desirable action rather than necessary pro- 
cedure. Most plans, or actions, become nec- 
essary only when the desirable thing to do 
has been overlooked, or too long delayed. 
And while stark necessity, fear of failure, or 
loss of prestige, often stirs the mental and 
physical forces of a business into "inventive" 
action ; such action is probably only something 
competitors with vision and foresight have 
been doing all along— the desirable thing to do. 

On this simple practice of knowing what is 
the desirable — and doing it before it be- 
comes a necessity — the new and modern Ac- 
counting is based. Detailed Audits, Market 
Analyses, Budgeting, Standard Costs, Uni- 
form Systems for Associations — are only some 
of its ripened fruits. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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If You Are a Retail Merchant 

you will want to accept the help offered you by the Domestic Dis' 
tribution Department of the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
these four pamphlets: 

I. Group Efforts by Merchants for Promoting TraJe. 

». Merchants' Institutes. 

j. Educational Courses for Retail Sales People. 

a. Special Sales Event*. 

The price is 15 cents for Number 1, and 10 cents for each of the 
others —or 40 cents for the set. 

Department of Domestic Distribution 



U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



Washington, D. C. 
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that point was completely determined the 
bait makers began to see production and 
■sales keeping pace, and today the artificial 
wit. industry is a si^l.h, one'and the game 
I'-li population is steadily decreeing 

Prior to 1!)17 Bias and Prejudice had it 
all their own way about wrist watches 
I lie man who wore one was an object at 
ridicule; it was considered as being femin- 
ine and the ardent vaudevillians cracked 
many a pun at the expense of the indi- 
vidual who wore a watch strapped to hi* 
wrist. Then a few odd million of us joined 
the Army, and one of the first things we 
discovered was that the uniforms contained 
no watch pocket. Some of us improvised 
a watch pocket in our breeches, and the 
first time we were taken out in extended 
order formation the casualties among watch 
crystals was terrific. Then and there the 
wrist watch attained dignity and its general 
utility was established firmly. Today most 
of us still wear wrist watches and find 
them convenient. Bias and Prejudice lost 
that fight because of the World War— but 
they lost, just the same. 

Inertia Opposing Change 

VVfHEN self-starters were first put on 
» v motor cars they were not received 
with loud and sustained vocal approval. 1 
find on examination of an old motor trade 
magazine that not a few writers claimed 
I he new accessory would onlv add to the 
complication of the electrical" units of the 
automobile and would probably prove very 
troublesome. 

Bias and Prejudice ore still on the job. 
They may. be defeated, but they can never 
be completely eliminated from the running. 
As soon as they are whipped in one engage- 
ment they turn their energy to another 
subject. Just take the matter of tooth 
brushes, for example; with all the tooth 
brush advertising, with the dentifrice ad- 
vertising, with all the educational work 
done by public schools and public welfare 
workers one might well believe that a child 
is born with a tooth brush in its hand ami 
uses said brush (or its successors) daily 
until the undertaker steps in and does his 
stuff. Yet* such is not the case! It is 
stated on excellent authority that about one 
person m twenty owns and uses a tooth 
brush. I suspect that somewhere in the 
background Bias and Prejudice are chuck- 
ling softly. Meantime our dentists arc 
prospering mightily. For your own enlight- 
enment pick up your directory and see how 
many dentists are practicing in your citv 
the proportion according .0 the population 
may be a bit of a surprise to you 

Bias vs Business! It has been a battle 
that has been carried on since the begin- 
ning of commercial history. When Earth'- 
last picture is painted, when the last in- 
voice is drawn up, and when the final trial 
balance is struck that battle will still be 
raging. 

Through it all, however. Bias and Preju- 
dice have lost out—their batting average 
year after year, is showing a marked dV 
crease. Yet they come to bat, swinging 
every bat in the bag, looking ferociously , T 
the pitcher, scowling violently, and making 
all of the Babe Ruth motions. S 

The devil of it is you never know when 
they are going to hammer out a home run'' 
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end me your ears. 



CRIED ANTHONY 



and he 



Got 



em. 



/ 



X^rleopatra ' s boy friend certainly got service when he had something to say. 



But Marc lived almost 2,000 years ago . . . before the 
telephone and office switchboard were invented. 

Try to get somebody's ear today, and hair the time 
you get the "busy signal" instead. 

That's because the office switchboard is continually 
tied up with inter-office calls. 

When you want to talk to Currier, the Sales Man- 
ager, he is connected with Healy in the Advertising De- 
partment . . . and when Harris, over at the First 
National Bank, wants to talk to you, you're connected 
with Grange, your Production Chief. 

Everybody waits, everybody loses time and patience. 

The Dictograph remedies this exasperating situation 



by affording a swift and sure means of inter-office 
communication that leaves your switchboard free to 
perform its major function— taking care of the out- 
side calls. 

Write to the Dictooraph Products Corporation, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York, or to any of our 
branches or agencies, located in principal cities, for a 
demonstration of the 

DICTOGRAPH 

SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man. .710 waiting. .no walking 
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Send me a copy of your booklet, 

YOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER T I P S ' 



ume 



Diclorrap/l 
MASTER STATION 



Address 



N-J 
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A metal window that 
is air and dust light 
and will not run. 




RUST-PROOF 

Old Man Rust with his 
ever-active organization, 
fails in his attack on 
Kawnecr Nickel Silver 
Windows. 




United Sutn Mortrart Bom) Co.. Lid . Duron Wth 
Hirrjf S. Anittll. Archllnrt 



KAWNEER 

SOLID 

NICKEL SILVER WINDOWS 
WILL NOT RUST 

MORE insistent is growing the demand for 
permanent materials-used in the construc- 
tion of better buildings. No longer should the 
owner or architect be satisfied with any unit of 
construction which is not the most permanent 
available. Repair and maintenance as far as 
possible must be eliminated. 

Kawneer Rustless Windows, casement and 
double hung types, fill the need. They are per- 
manent (require no painting) weather tight and 
dust proof— suitable for all types of buildings, 
including residences. 

Kawneef 

COM PAN Y 



1219 Front St. 



Niles, Michigan 



tanff 

.Over 300,000 Now in Uac 



| • I am intereired in Kawneer Ntekel Silver Windows. 
I Without obligation i*nd portfolio and miniature dem- 
I onitTiior. 
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The Boss Who 
Could Delegate 

/"~\F ALL THE comments cf Lincoln on 
his generals the most famous, of course, 
is that which he addressed to a complainer 
about Grant's drinking. In his "I wish some 
or my other generals would find Grant's 
brand, he gave the nation a bit of laughter 
that has survived even Volstead days. 

But there is another bit of comment hid- 
den away in the memoirs of A. K. McClure 
an editorial friend of Lincoln, that, probably 
meant more to the nation. It referred again 
to General Grant and dealt with this growing 
modern problem of delegating authority— 
and leaving it delegated along with the power 
to carry on for the end sought. 

Grant, it must be noted, was not in thr 
reigning hierarchy of the Army when he 
ft nick his first, decisive blow. He had to re- 
port the capture of Fort Donelson to two su- 
periors, Halleck and McClellan. And both 
fell on him as the wolf of the mountains falls 
upon a rabbit. Tiiey ran him ragged with 
charges of insubordination, gave him per- 
emptory orders to fire in several bales of 
statistics, then removed him from command 
without finding out first that a disloyal tele- 
graph operator had run off to the South with 
their orders in lieu of delivering them. 
Grant found himself well done under by 
bureaucracy. Unless rescued from above he 
would have been a one-battle general with a 
final military contact in the form of a mes- 
sage from McClellan to Halleck authorizing 
his arrest as well as his removal from com- 
mand, if Halleck concurred in the thought 
that it would be good medicine. 

A Soldier Who Fought 
TV/T'CLURE joined the parade to the White 
* * House of hysterica! men who thought 
Gram must, be done under. Lincoln listened 
to him until after midnight and then drawled 
in his Hoosier style, "McClure, I can't spare 
Grant, he fights." 

Halleck rushed to the field in person to 
assume personal command of what Grunt 
had won. Bureaucrats arc that way with 
subordinates. A military order from' Head- 
quarters arrived on the field endorsing Hal- 
leck in this move; but to it was appended 
a queer message, perhaps the queerest ever 
issued in the history of armies and military 
orders. 

Halleck might advance as commander but 
he must take along TJ. S. Grant as "nee 
oud in command." Grant knew there was 
no s„eh animal as "second in command." 
without troops or power to issue a single 
order. Grant cooled his heels for three weeks 
until he was ready to resign. He talked of 
resigning with Sherman. But just then came 
an urgent cull from the boss. He must see 
Halleck at the White House, and Halleck 
had better come in at once leaving Grant first 
in command. Lincoln had saved Grant by 
that queerest of all military orders, and from 
hen to the end of the war Grant never 
Ij'ck.Ml . rth.T •!,:,,„• -d powrr ur n„lhorilv. 
The result, of course, was a crescendo succes- 
sion of Vicksburg. Nashville, Missionary 
Kidgc, Atlanta. Savannah, Winchester and 
Appomattox. 

Grant tells us that during the whole war 
Halleck never once said "Yes" to any pro- 
posal he forwarded. Grant never said "No" 
to anything Sherman" ever recommended" or 
Sheridan. And in just that way— by yessing 
a subordinate! — Grunt brought us the March 
to the Sea, Sheridan's great march around 
Lee's Army, and Winchester. 
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As the Middle 
West Thinks 

By Elmer Murphy 

* T7HAT AN outstanding national cco- 

* » nomic problem is, «S any member 
of Congress or political platform-maker 
will testify, dejwnds upon how you look 
at it. A carbuncle on the neck of New 
England is an inconsequential boil to the 
Caiiibrnian. A bad case of artcrio-selerosis 
in the corn l*?lt looks like a case of jangled 
nerves to the cotton belt. What is a major 
affliction in the northwest is a petty indis- 
position to the southeast. 

It is no small matter to diagnose a na- 
tional ailment. But n luid state of national 
health manifests itself in local symptoms 
and, whether it calls for a local remedy or 
for general trentmcnt, the starting point 
is the same. 

Pursuing this method, the middle west 
made a diagnosis of its own case ul the 
Mid- Year Meeting of the Northern Central 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at Chicago, January 20 
and 21. 

What symptoms demanded attention was 
not arbitrarily decided. An inquiry was 
sent to business organizations and individ- 
ual business men in the twelve stales com- 
prising, roughly, the Upper Mississippi 
Basin — Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin. Four hundred and thirty or- 
ganizations and approximately 500 business 
men, whose fingers are constantly on the 
economic pulse, ilireetctl .attention to a wide 
variety of conditions regarded significant. 

The responses to this inquiry disclosed 
the fact that business in the middle west 
was thinking very seriously about certain 
things, some of which pointed to the con- 
clusion that, this great sweep of inland em- 
pire has reached the point in its develop- 
ment, at, which its economic relationship to 
the country as a whole needs readjustment. 

Outstanding Problems 
'T'HE three outstanding economic ques- 

* tions disclosed by this method of ap- 
proach were agriculture, waterways and 
freight rates in larger perspective, farming 
and transportation. 

The first of these was considered at the 
Chicago meeting not aB a controversial 
question or a problem of the moment but 
as a matter of adjusting agriculture to the 
fundamental practices of producing and 
distributing which are coming to prevail 
throughout the business and industrial 
world. It was examined from four different, 
angles — the banker, the agricultural en- 
gineer, the agricultural editor, and the ngri- 
cultural economist. The banker was Roy 
Young, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis; the engineer was 
Arthur Huntington, of the Iowa Railway 
and Light, Corporation of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; the editor was Samuel R. McKelvie, 
former Governor of Nebraska; and the 
economist was Dr. B. H. Hibbard, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

It was obvious from the discussion that 
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Improve Products 
Increase Profits 
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HEN the process calls for drying of bulk 
materials engineering comes first, then 
the right dryer. 

Louisville Drying Engineers have proved the 
soundness of this policy in more than fifty in- 
dustries. And in nearly forty years they have 
solved over a thousand drying problems. 

Example— fertilizer materials. In this industry 
the services of L. D. E. increased output, im- 
proved the product so that it commanded a 
higher price, and in addition production costs 
were lowered. 

With existing equipment another group of 
operators were unable to maintain either vol- 
ume or quality . Through L. D. E. both problems 
were solved without new installations. Later 
Louisville Steam Tube Dryers were added and 
even more profitable results secured. 

If you dry bulk materials of any kind L. D. E. 
offer you their services. Write us and let us 
prove that they can do for you what they have 
done in a wide variety of industries. 



DRYING MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 




Typical 

Installation 

1-nubtvtnn Stram 
Tube Dry cm oi>- 
OCftjtttg in mult 
Iwverajtc plant, 
drying upent 
btewcry [BttM 





LOUISVILLF. 
STEAM 
TUBE 
DRYER 
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Half 
a Million 
Dollars 

stands between you and the 
hazard of Experiment 



THE American Gas As- 
sociation has set aside 
the sum of $500,000 for 
laboratory testing and devel- 
opment of Factory Furnaces 
using gas for a fuel. 

Manufacturers are not asked 
to put their money in any 
gas-burning equipment on 
an experimental basis. Care- 
ful, competent and scientific 
investigation will be madeon 
any industrial gas-burning 
equipment the installation 
of which is under consider- 
ation by any manufacturer- 
Write to the American Gas 
Association or your local gas 
company for facts, labora- 
tory test and record of per- 
formance. They will gladly 
supply you with all avail- 
able data. 

Ga» ii the Ideal Factory^ Fuel — 
clean, convenient, economical and 
easily controlled. Get the facts. 

American Gas Association 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 

Send today for our interesting book, 
"Qas— the Ideal Factory Fuel" 

YOU CAN DO IT 
BETTER WITH GAS 

Four Advantages of Gas 

Dependable — any time, any place, 
any quantity. 

Controllable — exact temperatures, 

automatically controlled. 
Economical — lowest final cost per 

unit of production. 
Clean — comfortable factory working 
conditions. 



not, only these four but the majority of the 
accredited delegates, representing upward 
of 100 Buddie western chambers of com- 
merce ami half again as many trade organi- 
zations, were viewing agriculture not as an 
isolated farming question but as a part of 
the picture of American economic develop- 
ment, measuring it by the economic stand- 
ards applicable to industry, to banking and 
lo transportation. 

The significant conclusion to be drawn 
from the discussion was not that agricul- 
ture was depressed but that its tendency 
toward depression was long-standing, al- 
most chronic; that it had already begun 
to adjust itself to these standards; that 
what it needed most was not a temporary 
stimulant but a general overhauling which 
would put it upon the way to complete re- 
covery. 

It was evident that business in the 
middle west was more concerned with 
accomplishing a cure than with suppressing 
the disturbing symptoms. 

Flying Land Values 

THE idea found expression in many ways 
that agriculture had Iteen chasing the 
will-o'-the-wisp of increasing land values in- 
stead of holding to the hard rule of pro- 
duction, profit and loss that, rules in the 
industrial and business world. It was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Huntington in this way: 

The agricultural west was the outgrowth of 
the readjustment period after the Civil War. 
The country developed naturally along lines 
that fitted in with the standards and views of 
tlm people, and fitted in with the standards 
of the industrial cast only as conditions de- 
manded. The west set up a financial sys- 
tem based upon the land as security. As the 
western country was being settled, hind values 



were constantly on the increase, until after a 
few years this increase became the dominant 
factor both in agriculture and finance. 

Referring to the aceompunying chart, you 
will note, beginning with I860, land values 
were constantly on the increase. In fact the 
increase is about 100 per cent each 8 1/3 
years over a period of 70 years, and over that 
entire period, the incmise has had little re.'i- 
tion to land returns. Taking three places on 
the land value curve and comparing it with 
the crop value curve, you will note that in 
1870 Iowa land was selling for about $9 per 
acre, while the national average return per 
crop acre was about * 17.50. Twenty-five 
years later the crop value had fallen to less 
than $9, yet the land sales made at that time 
show about $35. In 1912. when $100 land 
arrived in Iowa, the income per cropped land 
wus almost exactly the same as when land 
was selling for $9 the acre. 

About this time you could find in almost 
any hank in the corn belt a sign reading 
about as follows: "The best security on earth 
is the earth itself, and right here is the best 
part of the earth." 

Inflated land values in Iowa were not in- 
fluenced a great deal by the war prices for 
farm products, as the inflation was well under 
way long before the war was thought of, al- 
though it must be admitted the war had a 
marked influence on its progress during the 
period after 1917. 

Auncnltnre. which In many is a mode of 
living, was attempting to do business accord- 
ing to the speculators' standards of "bull the 
price." It was accepting the standards of 
the business and the industrial worlds of 
finance without first adopting the profit sys- 
tem of handling its debts. It, was accepting 
itself as rich in selling value, whereas it was 
poor in earning power. It was accepting 
standards of living that go with large in- 
comes when its income was small per indi- 
vidual. 

Static agriculture, the mode of living, has 
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3ndustry^s Biggest 
* * ."Little Thing' 



Gone are the mazes of belts and shafts that made jungles 
of our factories. Gone — or going — is the day of hand- 
power in household and industrial tasks. 

Individual electric motors, fractional horsepower motors, 
have come into their own — the biggest "little thing" in 
business — speeding up processes, cutting costs, in- 
creasing output, banishing irksome domestic duties, 
extending the benefits of time and labor-saving 
appliances to more millions every year. 




In opening up new and profitable fields for manu- 



nxKtk Automatic 



facturers and dealers, to the benefit of the public, 
Domestic Electric motors have rendered a unique and 
spectacular service. Every Domestic motor is specifi- 
cally engineered and built for the purpose it is to serve ; 
every Domestic motor is a special motor; every Domestic 
representative is a consulting expert — without the 
expected price penalty. Details of a service and 
policy exclusive to this company will interest every 
builder and distributor of electrical appliances. 

A request will promptly bring this information. 



THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 

7209-25 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

Manu/flcturfrj of fractional horsepower motors exclusively 
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McCaskey Systems keep constant records of 7000 
items for the Hupp Motor Car Corporation 



October 25th, 1926 

One of the best investments made by the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation was when 
we installed the McCaskey Register Con- 
trol System in all of our Tool Cribs, about 
four years ago. 

Prior to tbb time our Jackson, Mich- 
igan Plant, had tried out this system of 
Tool Control and found it vasdy superior 
to any other which up to that time had 
been brought to their attention. 

Besides protection against loss of tools, 
we have the additional advantage of hav- 
ing a perpetual inventory, knowing exactly 
nt all times just what our stock of each 
individual tool is. 

It is a big money saver figured from any 
angle, simple to operate, and has solved 
one of our biggest shop problems. It is 
a proven system and withour reserve it 
has our highest recommendation. 

Yours very truly, 
HUPP MOTOR CAR CORP. 

W, S. Graham 



Keep the Job 
Moving 

'with McCaskey Systems 

Taking "kinks" out of factory production 
— keeping jobs moving— machines busy, 
labor distributed — preventing waste and 
keeping an accurate check on tools arc 
some of the many services of McCaskey 
Systems of industrial control. 

With McCaskey Systems every job in the 
plant is under instant supervision — the 
whole history told at a glance. The time 
when the job was started — where it is now 
— when it should be completed. Slack 
time is eliminated — production schedules 
are evened up — costs are known definitely. 

McCaskey Systems also prevent valuable 
tools being lost, mislaid or "appropria- 
ted," as is often the case with "brass 
check systems." The activity of every tool 
is recorded — who has it — how long out 
— how many and what kinds of tools are 
in the hands of every worker. Needless 
idle tools are revealed — overhead in tool 
equipment may be reduced to the mini- 
mum needed. In many plants the reduc- 
tion in tool investment alone returns many 
times the cost of the McCaskey System. 

McCaskey "ONE Writing" 
Systems Provide 

Perpetual Inventory— Single and Dual 
Control — Production Control— Machine 
Control — Process Inventory — Cosr and 
Payroll Records — Order Control Plan- 
ning, Routing and Dispatching, Tool 
Check and Tool Investment Control, in 
Steel Plants — Metal Products Plants — 
Wood Products Plants — Automotive 
Products Plants — Paper Products Plants 
— Clothing Products Plants — Boards of 
Education — Shoe Manufacturers — Etc. 

A request on your letterhead will 
bring definite information at to 
■what McCaskey Systems are doing 
in your industry. 



THE M?CASKEY REGISTER CO. 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 6037 ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
Gait, Canada ^ ■■ II Watford, England 
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taken a plunsit into the intlnsrl rial and finan- 
cial world without analyzing itself to see how 
it fitted into the picture. It accepted the 
practices of the business and industrial world 
without analyzing to see if they were suited 
to the practices of agriculture. 

Business and industry accepted agriculture 
as a customer and an ally without, analyzing 
it to see if it fitted in with their method of 
operating. 

Finance accepted ngriculture on its ap- 
praised valuation without even inquiring into 
its earnings, and at the present time holds 
a large part of our agricultural wealth with 
only a slight knowledge of its ability to pay 
from its earnings. 

Now the question of agricultural relief is a 
national problem affecting industry, business 
and finance, which in turn has always a. very 
stimulating effect upon the activities of the 
politician. 

The samo idea, from another viewpoint, 
was expressed by Governor Young-, who 
said: 

More real experience has been crowded into 
the northwest in the last six years than at any 
other tune in our history. It is well to re- 
view what some of these experiences have 
taught us. 

1. Disparity of price is not alone respon- 
sible lor the position of agriculture The ele- 
ments, the one-crop idea, the indiscriminate 
extension of credits and other factors have 
something to do with the situation. 

2. Abandoned land is largely represented by 
marginal land, and much of the marginal 
and has reverted back to range land, a use 
for which it is best suited. 

Lund values, in the last analysis, are deter- 
mined by what your experienced farmers are 
willing to pay for them, and in no other way 
mot I know of. 

Amateurs Have Failures 
PAILURES in agriculture are confined 
* largely to those who are not farmers but 
try to he farmers. Failures in banking are 
ronhned largely to those who are not bank- 
ers but, try to be bankers. Bankers have 
learned that equities in land are not desirable 
methods of extending credit. 

Former Governor McKelvie also held to 
the principle that the farm was worth not 
what the land might sell for but what it 
would cam — a vastly different thing 
■'Therefore," he added, "in order to give 
our land the very beet value and bring it 
into line with other avenues of effort, in- 
dustrial, particularly, 1 would 'factoryize' 
the farm, meaning thereby to bring about 
neater efficiency in production and distri- 
bution and control of output." 

It was the consensus of the meeting as 
'•xprcssed in the formal resolution on 'the 
subject, that 

American agriculture, in common with indus- 
iry and labor, should have the safeguards 
which will permit the broadest possible de- 
velopment of its American markets, to the 
end that it may receive the full value of the 
products which it supplies to those markets. 

entertaining these views, we ask the Cham 
ber to urge the enactment of legislation by 
Congress which will a,d m orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposing of the sur- 
plus of agricultural commodities. 

A problem which seemed to nianv large 
and more intricate was propounded in 
the discussion of transportation — water 
ways and freight rales, ft was evident 
that the middle west is acutely conscious 
of the fact that because of natural condi- 
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Thirteen Unseen Helpers at the Command 
of every Man in Industry 

How well they serve in your plant \ 



For the more common motor 
applications, Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers offer a standardized line of 
Motor Control apparatus. What 
each rype does, and how it can be 
used, is fully described in the C-H 
Catalog, which plant men use for 
ready rcfetcncc. Thus the C-H 
trade-mark, wherever it appears. 
_ means the control has been prop- 
V erly chosen to fir the job io hand. 
An example of such apparatus is 
the C-H 9586 A- C Automatic 
Starter illustrated — one of the series 
of C-H "acTDss-thc-line" or X" 
Starters. These provide for push 
button starting and stopping of 
motors and axe fully enclosed for 
safety. They protect motors against 
dangerous overloads, but arc so de- 
signed that production is not halt- 
ed by momentary currtnr surges. 
These stances arc great time, power 
and equip- 
ment savers 
and find 
scores of uses 
in any plant. 
Four pages in 
the C H Cat- 
alog tell your 
plant men 
how, when 
and where 
they should 
be used. 




How well they serve in your plant 
depends on your choice of Motor Control 

In any plane today, electric motors do the work 
of a huge unseen army. On the average, through- 
out industry, they put the equivalent of thirteen 
helpers at the command of every man employed. 

Picture, then, the need for careful choice of 
Motor Control! Thirteen times the man power 
of any plant is far too important a factor to be 
carelessly employed. 

When you install motors, you merely put this 
army of unseen workers at their posts of duty. 
What they do in action— how much they speed 
production, how much they improve workman- 
ship and bring down costs— this all depends on 
how completely your Motor Control puts their 
efforts at the command of your men. 

Check your machines now to make sure Motor 
Control has been selected to meet the produc- 
tion problems in hand. In the purchase of new 
machinery, in which motors and control are 
furnished by the machine builder, demand C-H 
Control. The C-H trade-mark on ALL your 
Motor Control is your best assurance of efficient, 
dependable production. 

Citiler-Hammir enginren art ready to cooperate with your plant 
men or consulting engineers in making a survey cf your plant to 
see thitt Motor Control it correctly chosen for wry drive. Men 
than 30 years' experience supports their rtrommtnd<itions anil 
this strrict entails no oiligalion or expense on your part. 

The CUTLER -HAMMER Mfg. Co. 

Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



<r T nrr r from this 
{jubiA interesting book 



This bookleV'Indusrry's Electrical Progress' 
is based on the field reports of Curler- 
Hammer engineers. Stories of savingi every 
man in industry can enjoy tcadingt Write foe 
your copy. Sent without charge or obligation. 
f f * 

Report 2626— In ihisplunt, rbeplaner drive 
changes recommended by Cutler-Hammer 
e ngineers resulted in substantial savings and 
in increased production. With the C-H 
controlled motor drives as now used, the 
operators earn 33% more per week although 
[he piece rate has been cut 25%. 

Report 1317 — In this textile plant, by utiliz- 
ing the correct type of C-H Automatic Con- 
troller. Cutler-Hammer engineers made it 
possible to dispense with one of the two 
motors on each rihbon printing machine and 
still obtain the desired slow threading-in 
speeds and the fast, adjustable running speeds. 

Report 31 17 — In the bull towers of this 
Eastern bodcr works, the operation of the 
heavy duty cranes feeding the riveting ma- 
dunes was slow and uncertain. The general 
manager of the plant reports: "About 6 years 
ago the Cutlet-Hammer Co., in co-opera ri on 
with our engineers worked out an automatic 
control system for these cranes that enables 
the ti voter on each platform to control the 
crane himself by use of a drum type controller 
and push buttons. 

" Beside* saving the time of one crane 
operator, amounting to $1,900 a year, the 
automatic controls have speeded up produc- 
tion in the bulls fully 25%. The riveters oper- 
ate the crane themselves in the time formerly 
necessary to signal to the crane operator ana 
place the work more exactly than was pos- 
sible before. In labor alone this C-H Motor 
Control has long ago paid for itself. 




CUTLER- |jAMMER_ 

Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 



Whm, erftofi to The Cutler-Ham mes Mm. Co. piece « m /»n Xotion', Bun 




Government 
Spends 
Four 
Millions 
of Your 
Dollars 
Every 
Day! 

What do you get for it? 

Nation's will tell you in. a series 

Uu kiWsk of articles by William P, 
DUSmeSS Ue}m ^ boning i n an 

early issue. 

2< 




Write for 

f^^- it Today 

V-/NE square mile of land is required 

every month to provide for Detroit's 

growth in population and industry. 

Fortune* urn hetnjf made In Detroit rail eatatc. 
The investor lux cicciitiooul opportunity here. 
\ el Uetroit hjut only nt nrtcd lu ciawi aa a gicai 
tommcrcUil anrl inuuatnal tenter. 

You wDI enjoy tlda wonderfully ill mr r .1 , . I book 
about Detroit and Dcartjorn — the center ol 



Greater Detroit's weat sine, where Henry Ford 
ho* built the world'* Inrgeyt Mknitlc Industry. 

You should have this book! 

Wanted — State Manager*. Menof character 
and »tandin*. Big opportunity fur men win, 
■ inaliiy 



GLOVER WATSON ORGANIZATION INC. 



tions, the wide stretch, of mountain and 
plain, it is hedged in from the sea and the 
open highways of international and, to some 
extent, even of domestic commerce. Both 
its agriculture ami its industries are clamor- 
ing for them. This situation has been 
made more acute by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, Which has had the effect of 
bringing the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
closer together but, at the same time, has 
made relatively more formidable the bar- 
riers shutting in this great inland territory. 

The predicament of the middle west was 
portrayed by William It. Dawes, president, 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who said: 

We do not deny to the seaport cities any 
of their natural advantages which come by 
their location upon the coasts. It is per- 
fectly proper for the coast cities to take 
every advantage that it is fair that they 
should take in developing their business by 
the use of the Panama Canal which, we all 
admit, is a great national asset. But in the 
building up of this country it is unwise that 
we should build up a great commercial, indus- 
trial part of the country on the two coasts. 
This is what, is happening under the present 
operation of the Panama Canul and in the 
action of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in denying our railroads fourth section 
relief. 

Our railroads are confined to the certain 
definite routes which they have to follow. A 
ship gocth where she listeth. We cannot have 
a cotintry here which is prosperous, which 
will do all the things which the nation has 
tt right to expect it to do, unless we have a 
development and an expansion which is, in 
a sense, uniform and which is going .on 
evenly and fairly all over the country. 

It was the general opinion that the nat- 
ural advantage due to proximity to the 
seaboard cannot be counterbalanced. Never- 
theless it was held to be sound national 
policy to make every effort to supply the 
interior with reasonable artificial advantage 
to enable it to develop at something of the 
same paw with the seaboard regions. 

Freight Rates to Cure Business 

THE adjustment of freight rates along 
sound lines that will stimulate the ship- 
ment of agricultural products to world mar- 
kets was advocated by J. R. Howard, former 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. D. F. Lyons, general counsel 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad, told how 
the Panama Canal had cut oft' the middle 
western producer and manufacturer from 
the Pacific coast market and how the rail- 
roads were forced to haul back to the coast 
trains of empty cars becsttse rates could not 
be so adjusted as to enable them to secure 
the freight with which to load them. 

In addition to the adaptation of freight 
schedules with an eye to the situation in 
which the middle west finds itself, the meet- 
ing just as strongly urged that ocean-going 
commerce be brought to its doorstep 
through the Great Lakes and an egress to 
the Gulf afforded through the Mississippi 
waterway. It. declared: 

Conditions over which we have no control 
have rosult.il in .such increases in rules for 
transportation |,y rail, ami conditions fol- 
lowing the openind of the Panama Canal 
have placed the mid-west at. such a competi- 
tive disadvantage in markets to which it for- 
merly enjoyed access, that this region ur- 
gently requires for its well-being that the 



existing projects for waterway improvement 
in the Mississippi Valley should be carried 
through to completion at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, and that provision should be 
made to assure adequate utilization of these 
waterways when they are completed. 

In this manner access will be given to the 
Gulf. The same considerations require that, 
through waterway development and improve- 
ment, this division should be given access to 
the Atlantic seaboard by way of the Lakes 
and the. St. Lawrence. 
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Flashes from the Northern 
Central Meet 

Roy A. Young: In Minnesota alone the 
little red hen produces annually sixty mil- 
lions of dollars, or twice the amount of our 
wheat crop, which is now only thirty 
millions. 

The farmer today can travel 50 or tiO 
miles to do his banking business, when in 
the old days, with the horse and buggy, 
was not practicable For him to travel 
more than 6 or S miles to gtit the same 
service. The banks in the smaller commu- 
nities are losing deposits continuously, while 
those in the larger communities are grow- 
ing, and growing steadily. 

* * * 

AnTHtm Huntington: Some years ago 
California was asking for a tariff on rice, 
claiming the labor in China was so cheap 
that she must have protection. I was in 
California in July of last year. We saw 
much rice and much of the labor was orien- 
lal, paid $0 a day and found, the equiva- 
lent of $8, The market for this rice is 
China and Japan. The Chinese Agricul- 
tural Association has a commission in San 
Francisco protesting against Americans 

Hooding China with cheap rice. 

* * * 

Former Governor McKelvie: The De- 
partment of Agriculture reported a little 
more than a year ago that, out of 25,000,- 
(KH) cows in this country, S, 000,000 were not. 
paying their board. Now the company of 
a cow is not so bad, but it is hardly worth 
that price. 

* » * 

Dr. Htbbard: The real difficulty of agri- 
culture has grown out of the prosperity 
of the nation. That is because agriculture 
has become' commercialized. The farmer 
gets his bving out of the farm, but, in terms 
of cash, he gets alwut 40 per cent of bis liv- 
ing. The other 60 per cent he buys just, the 
same as the rest of us do, with the same 
sort of money. 

* # # 

Dr. Hibbaud: The American farmer has 
produced a surplus of food ever since the 
Starvation days of Iu0ti-10. For more than 
three hundred years we have had a food 
surplus. 

A lot of my farmer friends say: 'There is 
only one remedy. Let's vote for it." I 
offer the case of the veterinary who was 
called out to see a sick horse. He looked 
at the horse and said to the owner: "Have 
you done anvthing for him?" He said: 
"Yes." "What did you do?" "Gave him 
a pint of turpentine." "What did you do 
that for?" "Well," the owner said, "it was 
the only medicine I had." 

* # * 

Sin Arthur Shirley Benn: If the great, 
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Longer Life 
for Cement 
, _ Floors 
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> Stuart Garage, Boston, Matt-. 

Ralph HarriitBlon Doane, Architect 
Qiaae Be Gilbert, General Contractors 

THE ramps in this garage — one of Boston's newest and finest — have 
been made both slip-proof and durable by using Alundum Aggregates 
in the cement. And the slip-proof feature is not affected by water and oil. 
The aggregates have also been used in the treads of the main stairway. 

Alundum Aggregates are a semi-vitreous product made by bonding hard, 
tough Alundum abrasive with clay. Their slightly porous structure causes 
them to bond perfectly with cement, becoming an integral and permanent 

Eart of the floor. The result is a walking and trucking surface that com- 
ities exceptional resistance to wear with slip-proof effectiveness. 

Alundum Cement Floor [C.F.j Aggregates are marketed in two sizes — the 
coarse (--95" — .loo") for the finish course or topping and the fine (.100" 
— .0322") for surface treatment only. 

Alundum Aggregates for terrazzo floors are marketed in four sizes and 
five colors. 

NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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and Stair Tiles 
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— for better halctnce 



THE more carefully your Ixind investments are balanced one 
type against another, the surer your income. When you invest 
through The National City Companv, which offers go<xl bonds 
of all types — Governments, Municipals, Railroads, Public 
Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns— you will find it easy to keep 
your holdings well balanced. Our monthly investment list will 
lie sentyou regularly upon request. 

The National City Company 

National City Bank Building, -Vrtf York 

OFFICES IN fiU AMERICAN CITIES • INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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English-speaking races, America with her 
vast population ami her progress and John 
Bull with hi? pride in the past, ami his 
vision for the future, can just link up 
shoulder to shoulder and help to recon- 
struct the world, to improve the condition 
of the people, I atu sure it will be good for 
everyone of us. 

* * * 

Johx W. O'Leary: There are those who 
try very hard to develop strong sectional 
antagonism. We have had too much of it 
in the history of the United States. It has 
taken almost fifty years to break down the 
antagonism between two great divisions 
of the United States which has prevented 
materially the progress not only of the 
divisions affected but of the whole country. 



When You Are Asked to Speak 
on a Business Subject — 

Then is when it is sometimes hard to get together quickly a colorful picture of the facts. It is 
almost a certainty that Nation's Business has, during the past year, discussed the subject, 
not once but many times. 

All of the past year's Nation's Business articles and comments with their page references are 
listed in the 1916 Nation's Business Index, now ready. A copy will be sent to you free for 
the asking. 

NATION'S BUSINESS, Washington, D. C. 
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Twin City Rivals 

By James Esmonde 

VyHILE all thai; part of the United 
' » Slates known vaguely as "the great 
northwest" looked on in wonder, a thousand 
prominent Minneapolis and St. Paul men 
sat down recently to fraternize at a "good 
will" dinner. 

The Twin Cities, Minnie and Paul — the 
quarreling twins of song and story, em- 
bracing awl complimenting, and pledging 
loyalty to each other — it was almost too 
much to believe, but it was true. Five hun- 
dred St. Paul men were the guests of as 
many Minneapolis men, and a year from 
now, it. is planned, the St. Paul men will 
have the dinner in their town and return 
the compliment. 

In the days just before and after the 
Civil War, all things having to do with the 
development of the country west from the 
government post at Fort Snelling originated 
in and centered about St. Paul. Minne- 
apolis, the bigger twin, was a later comer, 
and for long there were several competitors 
for precedence. In a legislative session 
about l*v>S, following the admission of Min- 
nesota to statehood, ihe three, big plums 
were handed out, St. Paul being given the 
capital, Minneapolis the state university, 
and Stillwater, then an important lumber 
producing point, the state prison. Later 
came railroad construction westward and 
development of distributive trade, causing 
Sr. Paul to gnnv in wealth and population, 
and lumber production and flour milling to 
make Minneapolis. 

Bitter was the rivalry. In a census 
contest some decades back, the Federal 
Government found gross fraud, and arrests 
were made. Multitudes of non-existent 
people had been jammed into the census 
reports. Many were the recriminations. 
Pot called kettle black and kettle gave it 
hack to pot. Pages of words could not 
tetl in full the story of. the rivalry of twen- 
ty-five years of expositions, ice palaces, 
lairs, new buildings two stories higher in 
one city than in the other and enormously 
exploited, names called, municipal back 
fence gossip and billingsgate in the news- 
papers — ljest say no more about it, for all 
is past and all is forgiven. 

James J. Hill, railroad builder, the out- 
standing character in the northwest, lived 
in St. Paul; likewise the noted Archbishop, 
John Ireland; general offices of the Great 
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Northern, Northern Pacific and "Omaha" 
railroads were there. A large volume of 
wholesale trade was handled dating from 
trading-iwst days, and St. Paul was the 
capital, the political center. 

Lumber, flour and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing started Minneapolis, and it be- 
came the center for the grain trade, devel- 
oping a "cash" wheat market rivaling that 
of Chicago. Two railroads, not so great 
as the others, but important nevertheless— 
the Soo line and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis — made headquarters there, and the 
largest banks grew up to meet the heavy 
seasonal borrowing requirements of the 
grain and milling trades. 

The last big fight occurred early in 1914. 
The Federal Reserve System was Iwing or- 
ganised. Committees from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul went to Chicago, where Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo and the late David F. 
Houston held hearings. Great was the 
Minneapolis joy when the Ninth Reserve 
District was created with that city as cen- 
ter. Then St. Paul went after and got 
the Federal Land Bank and meanwhile had 
built a convention hall the like of which 
the rival could not boast, to which came 
William Howard Taft, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Sam Gompers and other notables. 
This measurably offset the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. It took the edge off 
i he sharp* sting felt by St. Paul when ref- 
erence would Ije made by Minneapolis to 
the fact that once a national political con- 
vention had been held there at which James 
(L Blaine, the Plumed Knight, was de- 
I'caied, and Iienjarriin Harrison was named 
to lead the G. O. P. to victory. 

St. Paul developed an important live- 
stock business of which Minneapolis had 
none, but, with the coming of motor trans- 
portation, Minneapolis became the automo- 
bile center. 

New Competition Hits Twins 

VIRTUALLY, this was the status quo 
when the president of one of the trans- 
continental railway lines with St. Paul gen- 
eral offices, speaking, at a dinner of traffic 
men in Minneapolis, on the Panama Canal 
.■mil its effect, cited the specific instance of a 
Minneapolis manufacturer of structural 
steel who could not compete for a Seattle 
job against a manufacturer in Pennsylvania, 
who could get his product to the Atlantic 
seaboard, down tit the Panama Canal and 
up to Seattle cheaper than it could be 
done from Minneapolis by straight rail to 
Seattle. 

It was seen more clearly perhaps than 
ever before that here was a point of com- 
mon interest and common defense for both 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and that inland 
waterways transportation, about which, 
just at that time, Secretary Hoover had 
been makine some strong statements, 
would be mutually beneficial and protec- 
tive if made possible. Other developments 
served, in the Lost six months of 192(i, to 
bring the cities closer together. 

Shortly after that the good will dinner 
was proposed. Whatever may come of it, 
this much is certain— the two cities of the 
United States that have been most in com- 
petition and whose rivalries have been 
most heard of, today are more united than 
they ever were for their common interests. 




Cle\rland's great I'uHu Auditorium. 
The Kicsterbuclt Floors in the bakonus, 
fat five years subjected to the arm/fling grind 
of restless feet, on sail as good as new. 

National Conventions 
or Dairy Products 

WHATEVER the type of traffic or 
usage, concrete floors can be made 
impervious to wear by Master Builders 
Method. The grinding shuffle of thou- 
sands of excited feet in Cleveland's gigan- 
tic auditorium, busy week in and week 
out with national conventions, political, 
commercial, industrial — crowded nightly 
at spectacles ranging from athletic con- 
tests to grand opera — requires one kind of 
wear-resisting, dust-proof, hardened con- 
crete floor. 

The Reid Ice Cream plant with floors 
subjected to the destructive action of lactic 
acids, constant moisture and the gouging 
movement of laden milk cans, requires 
another kind of hardened concrete floor. 
YetMasterbuilt floors, produced by adapt' 
ing the proper method and material to 
the condition imposed, have successfully 
withstood these conditions as well as 
those in thousands of other cases. 
Scores of Masterbuilt floors installed 14 
and 1 5 years ago are delivering today the 
same maintenance— free, uninterrupted 
service they did when installed. 
To insure perfect results on your job 
skilled floor-laying specialists trained by 
us in the science of Masterbuilt Foor in- 
stallation are now available. Write us 
for detailed information and "The Book 
of Masterbuilt Floors." 



This Masttrbuik Floor uas installed 
in the creamery of The Reid he 
Cream Co., Broolifem, N. Y., to re- 
sist ihe destructive action of kxeue 
arid, Stowing water arid heavy duty 
traffic by which ordinary concrete 
floors would soon be ruined. 



Proved by Performance 

Masterbuilt Floors in buildings of 
the following companies, in serv- 
ice from]0rol5yearsarepickedat 
random tram the thousand* of 
Masterbuilt Floor Installations 
which are giving conclusive proof 
of their serviceability under every 
conceivable traffic condition. 

American Sirn Company, 

JCoiamatoo, Mich. 
Architect! Building, Ncu' York City 
Bush Terminal Exhibit Bldg., 

New York 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio 
City of Montreal, Harbor Sheds 
HO Cereal Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Kansas City Wholesale Grocery Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York 
Municipal Dock, Citji of St. Louu 
Niagara Falls Power Co., 

Niagara Falls, N Y. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Baiton 
Prnna. fi.R. FrdjhtHoiuc,York,Pa. 
Scoring Pottery Co., Sefcring, Ohio 
Snellenocrg Warehouse, Phila.,Pa. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 

Chicago 

Western Warehousing Co. .Chicago 



THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 



Sales Offices 
In One Hundred Cities 



CLEVELAND, OHIO 



Factories at Cleveland 
and lrvington, N. J. 
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The T)uty of a 
Responsible Investment ZHbuse 

\T7E CONSIDER it tne duty of a responsible 
V " investment house so to perfect its organi- 
zation as to supply all types of investors with 
every facility for their convenience and furnish, 
on request, reliable facts upon which to exercise 
their own financial judgment in the choice of 
investments best suited to their requirements 

Our organization and facilitiei are concisely outlined in out 
booklet, "Hvw Wt Aid In-vcaors" which will be scut you 
on request. Write For folder, N-J. 

HORN BLOWER & WEEKS 



Establish rn 1888 



BOSTON 
DETROIT 



NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 



CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 



CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 




If Your Office Demands Would Never Change— 



In the modern business office, where 
changes must be made— often and 
quickly — Circle A Partitions play a 
very necessary part. 
These sectional, movable partitions are 
easily changed from one place toanother. 
They can be quickly made to conform 
with new office requirements — with 
none of the muss or fuss of changing 
plaster walls. 



In addition, the handsome rich wood- 
work of Circle A Partitions adds a 
long-lasting dignity to the office. This 
appearance is preserved, even though 
the partitions are moved or changed. 
If you would be interested in these 
practical office builders, send now for 
our new illustrated catalogue. It can 
show you the way to more satisfac- 
tory offices 



CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION • 658 South 25th Street. Newcasde, Indiana 




As I Look Back 

By Joseph T, Ryerson 

President, Joseph T, Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago 

TVURING the early part of this year, there 
-I— ' was published a most interesting book 
tailed "Our Times — The Turn of the Cen- 
tury" by Mark Sullivan. It is a bird's-eye 
view of this extraordinary era. in the history 
of our country ; the years 1900 to 1925. Read 
it and you cannot help being thrilled at the 
marvelous strides and tremendous progress 
made during this quarter of a century. 1 

It seems incredible that so many extraor- 
dinary changes could have taken place in 
that short space of years. So I am taking 
the liberty of quoting directly here and there 
from his well-told story. 

Let's go back now for a while to the years 
of 1900 and 1901 and cite some of the star- 
tling changes. Mart's fight against disease 
and death really comes first in importance 
to the world. Medical progress between 1900 
and 1925 shows that the average length of 
life today is 55 years, whereas in 1900 it was 
•19. In 1900 out of every 100,000 persons in 
the United States, 1,755 died, while 1921 this 
was reduced to 1,163.9, or a reduction of 34 
per cent. These figures are due to advances 
in understanding of causes of disease, ad- 
vances in sanitation and other agencies for 
the prevention of disease, the discovery of 
specific cures, advances in surgery, profes- 
sional nursing, greater watchfulness in water 
supply, meat and milk inspection, better 
housing, and better conditions of living and 
labor. 

Great Mechanical Progress 

THE OUTSTANDING single achievement 
in the field of mechanical advance of the 
era. is the perfection and widespread applica- 
tion of the internal combustion engine. In 
1900, the average farmer had, besides his own 
muscles, the power of two or three horses. 
Hy 1925, practically every farmer had an auto 
of at, least 20 horsepower. Many had trac- 
tors of 20 to 50 horsepower, gas engines of 2 
to 10 horsepower, and electric connections 
with nearby generating plants giving them 
unlimited power. In 1900, there were less 
tlian H.OOO autos in the United Suites and in 
1925 more than 17,000.000. In 1900. there 
were less than 10 miles of concrete road ; in 
1925, more than 20,000 miles. In 1900, there 
was one telephone for each 68 people, and 
in 1925, one for each seven people. 

During this period both the North Pole 
and Hie South Pole were reached. By 1925, 
there was practically no portion of the earth 
unexplored. By airplane man achieved his 
ambition to fly; by the submarine, the ca- 
pacity to remain under water and direct his 
movement* there at will ; by wireless he was 
enriched in his safety at sea. In 1900, there 
were no oil-burning locomotives, no vacuum 
cleaners, no self-starters, no electric stoves 
or electric irons, no tireless cookers, no disk 
phonographs. 

Going back to the subject of automobiles :i 
moment, listen to what the Literary Digest 
says in its issue of October 14, 1899. "The 
ordinary horseless carriage is at present a 
luxury for the wealthy, and although its price 
will probably fall in the future, it will never, 
of course, come into as common use as the 
bicycle." 

On the streets of Chicago in September, 
1892, appeared a strange vehicle. "Ever 
since it.s arrival," said a contemporary ac- 
count, "the sight of a well-loaded carriage 
moving along the streets at a spanking pace 
with no horses in front aud apparently with 
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nothing on board to give it motion, was a 
sight that has been too much even for the 
wide-awake Chieugoan. It is most amusing 
to see the crowd gather whenever the vehicle 
appears. So great has been the curiosity 
that the owner when passing through the 
business Bection has had to appeal to the 
police to aid him in clearing the way." 

Now consider for a moment the wonderful 
development of the airplane. It was only iu 
1903 that the first successful flight in the 
history of the world took place. This was 
made by the Wright, brothers in North Caro- 
lina. Now we have the development of the 
air mail, the flight over the North Pole, 
across the ocean, and the constantly increas- 
ing use in industrial and passenger service. 
And yet, in 1903, such a prominent man as 
Simon Newcomb. astronomer at the United 
States Naval I MWvHinry »i Washington, 
had this to say in the Independent Magazine: 

Impossibility of Flight! 

"q^Hfi EXAMPLE of the bird does not 
1 prove flint, man can fly. There are many 
problems which have fascinated mankind 
since civilization began, which we have made 
. little or no advance in solving. May not our 
mechanicians be ultimately forced to admit, 
that aerial flight is one of that great class of 
problem* with which man can never cope, and 
give up all attempts to grapple with it? 
Imagine the proud possessor of the aeroplane 
darting through the air at a speed of several 
hundred feet per second! It is speed alone 
that sustains him. How is he ever going to 
stop." 

In 1900, there was no such thing as radio 
and not for 20 years, in 1920, there were 
5.000 receiving sets in the United States and 
in 1924 approximately 2,500,000 sets. In dol- 
lars this business shows these most startling 
figures: 1920—2 million; 1921—5 million; 
1922—60 million; 1923 — 120 million; and 
1924 — 325 million. 

The railroads carried in 1920 1,101,000 tons, 
and in 1922 it. was 1.974.000 tons. In 1900, the 
fast mail New York to San Francisco was 
102 hours by train and in 1924 mail was car- 
ried in a test in 27 hours by aeroplane. 

In 1900, 185.000 persons were served by 
rural post, and in 1924 , 6,500.000. 

In 1900, the total postal receipts were 
$102,354,000, and iu 1923 almost $533,000,000. 

I heard recently a story pertinent to the 
extraordinary advancement in science and 
particularly transportation in these modern 
times. "A Chicago business man was travel- 
ing on the Twentieth Century from Chicago 
to New York. He sat up rather late in the 
club cur reading, mid as the train pulled into 
the yards at Buffalo, he got off to walk up 
and down it few moments and get some fresh 
air before turning in. While doing this and 
smoking a ciguret, he watched -the westbound 
Century from New York pulling in along- 
side of him. Much to his surprise a very 
good friend of his stepped off the New York 
train and apparently with the same idea in 
mind, walked up and down smoking a cigaret. 
Whi n the two men met and greeted each 
other they talked for a few moments until 
someone yelled "all aboard." As our friend 
from Chicago tells the story, fearing they 
would be left, they immediately jumped 
on board and went to the club car. Sitting 
there smoking a last cigar before turning in, 
one turned to the other and said, "You don't 
realize the age we are living in — the tremen- 
dous advance that has taken place in the 
last few years in science, mechanical inven- 
tinns, and particularly the transportation fa- 
cilities. Stop for a minute and think where 
we are — you and I sitting here talking this 
over and'enjoying our cigars— you are bound 
for Chicago and I am bound for New York 
and yet we are both on the same train." 




Amulets, Talismans, 
Mascots and Charms 

From the earliest times mankind has attributed powers of 
protection to certain chosen inanimate objects. Even today 
we have luck pieces and mascots. 

But here is a safeguard against financial loss whose 
efficacy is SURE! 

The JEtna. Identification Card 

Is an "Amulet" Insuring 

PROTECTED MOTORING 

One is given with every ALtna. Combination Automobile 
Policy. In the event of an accident which is covered by 
his policy, the fortunate possessor has but to present his 
/Etna Identification Card to the nearest ,Etna-izer, who will 
gladly help in every possible way. 



20,000 



ALtwsi Agents 
Are at Your Service 



The satisfactory settlement of claims is the /ET 
test of any insurance policy. /Etna poli 
cyholdcrs have the security of /Etna's 
tremendous resources augmented by 
unusual service features. 

Protect Yourself 
with an /Etna 
Combination 
Automobile 
Policy 




■IZE 



^€tna Casualty & Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 



affiliated with .-Etna Life Insurance Company 



Fire 
Theft 
Collision 
Property 
Damage , 
Liability 
Other Hazards 



^ma Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Please give me further information about /fitoa^toaobik protection. 
Name 



Address- 



ed writing , 0 .Bm . C«valit 4 Scum Coup 
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Let" This Fast Spray-Gun 
Brighten Up Your Business Property 
This Spring! 

Any workman can now cover 1.000 square feet anrj over per 
hour. Our simple directions show him how. Vou can transform 
dark shops and offices into Usht. sanitary workrooms at a low 
coat. Let brightened court walls and elevutor shafU reject light 
into your building. It pays[ 

The force of the spray from the quick and handy Binks Spray 
Gun reaches all cracks and holes where decay starts. It reaches 
earners no brush ever can* Used by thousand* of industrial 
concerns on wood, brick, plaster and metal surfaces . on their 
equipment and in finishing their products. It deposits with 
equal facility, all lead and oil paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers, 
graphites, red leads, oxide and aluminum points. 

BINKS 

Portable Spray Painting Equipment 
Pays For Itself 

Once you own this mechanical painting machine, you will 
reap the benefits of a small investment over and over. On your 
first painting job of fair size, your savings over brush-and-pail 
.U'/tb will more than pay tor the outfit. Interesting details 
will be mailed without obligation to you. Write us for thcaa 
details today . 

BINKS SPRAY EQUIPMENT CO. 

Dept. C, 3128 Carroll Ave., Chicago 

Offices in Principal Cities 

Eatabllihcd 1898 




wf ing Outfit 



FOR all industrial 
cleaning and re' 
latcd operations that 
must be performed 
thoroughly .quickly 
and at low cost, use 
Oakite materials, 
methods and service. 
Oakite cleaning spe- 
cialists, who are 
ready to help you, 
are located in all the 
main industrial cen- 
ters in U. S. and 
Canada. 

OilkiU u trUnu/iUtMrrd 9*ly fry 

OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC. 

34 Tbjunon St.. Neve York 



OAKITE 



CabUn-Voicid Diflgan Tower Chimes. stndMt forth each day. 
tram, the b*l/ry of your Church. their tvjutWmusiai. message 
of good will n-nd inspirotton/ In whiiat? can you provide 
a greater beneficence to the community^ more Palely tribu te 
to a loved one. a •ubllmer expre^aryol the true memorial 
•pjrft? ■ • ■ That posterity may have//ver before U an imper- 
iihabte record oi w worthy an etMownmeni. there it pro- 
vided with each set oi Deatan CMroes a bronze tablet com- 
memorating the gilt and jetting i6rth itt hallowed purpote, 
Literature, i-ritludiruz beautiheOkimtrrial hooMet. on repitit. 

Stafford StU. $6,000 and up. 

rXTDeagan,/^ 

272 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 

Deagan Chimes played by organist from elecuic keyboard. 




Spaci&ViJits 



Industrial Cleaning Materials ^Methods 

When writing to the above adreri 



^Advertising jflgency 

' Little Rock, vrknnras | 



Business Becomes 
More Christian 

By Dr. Roy L. Smith 

Pastor of Simpson Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

A FEW CENTURIES ago the soldier 
^ *■ dominated life. He was the "promi- 
nent citizen"; the 'leading layman." He 
ruled the world, wrote the laws, built the 
cities, and determined international rela- 
tion^. 

Later the scholar climbed to power, and 
the highest ambition that any family en- 
tertained was that some son should enter 
one of the learned professions — law, medi- 
cine, or the clergy. 

Today the business man builds the cities, 
not to memorialize some conquest but to 
make profits. He writes the laws, not to 
keep some dynasty in power but to safe- 
guard the economic welfare of the nation. 
Ho determines international relations 
through the subtleties of oil, steel, rubber 
and wheat. 

His language is spoken everywhere. We 
"sell" ideas, programs, reforms, principles 
and institutions to the public. We are told 
that preaching, editing, painting, music — 
everything — is a form of salesmanship. 
Political parties, for the purpose of win- 
ning votes and popular favor, announce 
their candidates as "practical business men," 
and churches, looking for new ministers, 
stipulate that they shall be "good business 
organizers," 

The supremacy of the business man is a 
sign of the regeneration of our times, for 
business is, in certain respects at least, grow- 
ing religious. 

Evolution of Good Business 

THE MERCHANT of a century ago sold 
for whatever price he could compel his 
customers to pay. His guarantees were un- 
reliable and his promises worthless. De- 
ception was considered good business, and 
the courts protected him in fraud with the 
principle of caveat emptor — "let the buyer 
beware." 

The piratical days of merchandising are 
passing. Modern business has discovered 
that profits depend upon high ideals and 
that good morals are good business. 

The Christian Church has preached cer- 
tain principles for nineteen hundred years 
which, though greeted with derisive laugh- 
ter by religious skeptics, have become prin- 
ciples almost universally accepted among 
good business men. At least four such 
principles, all from the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth, are at the very foundation of 
the commercial life of our generation. 

The treat- 'em-rough policy has been dis- 
carded because it was not profitable, and 
the policy of the other cheek has been sub- 
stituted with results eminently satisfactory. 
Atheism and agnosticism may ridicule 
Jesus of Nazareth and call Him visionary 
anil impractical, but big business has found 
it profitable to follow His suggestion and 
turns the other cheek a million times a day. 

Telephone girls, salesmen and women and 
all those who wait upon the public are 
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Payroll Banditry is 
America's Reign of Terror 

Are you willing to help 
put an end to iff 



THE victim is studied long before 
(Jie attack. The event is timed 
to seconds. A few vicious blows . . . 
a few deadly shots and then — the 
getaway — previously planned and 
guarded by accomplices. The bandits 
disappear with the payroll . . . often 
murderers as well as robbers. 

You shudder as you read nearly 
every day the accounts of payroll 
robberies. But did it ever occur to 
you that you, unwittingly, might be 
helping these desperadoes continue 
their terrifyi ng business? For, as 
long as payroll cash is carried by 
messengers or handled in offices, pay- 
roll banditry will certainly flourish. 

Ilotv to end this reign of terror 

More and more business men arc see- 
ing the importance of abolishing the 
cash payroll system. They pay-by- 
check and thereby thwart the bandits. 
They pay-by-check and guard the lives 
of their employees. 

And today this system of paying 
is easier, speedier, more economical, 
more convenient, and safer than ever 




before. For The 
Tddd Company 
lias perfected the 
fastest and sim- 
plest check -writ- 
ing machine ever made — the Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph. It writes 
the amount line on cheeks at the 
phenomenal rate of 1200 to 1500 
an hour. 

The amount is shredded in indelible 
ink into the very liber of the paper. 
N'o chance of raising it even though 
a forger should get hold of it. No 
shortage claims. N'o lining up for 
pay. Above nil, you are freed from 
the worry of handling payroll cash on 
your premises. 

Let a Todd Expert show you the 
Super-Speed Protectograph, and 
demonstrate its unprecedented speed, 
simplicity, ease of operation and 
economy. 

Send the coupon below, attached to 
your business letterhead, and we will 
mail vou our comprehensive little book, 
"Modern Payroll Practice." Every 
executive and everv banker will find 



The Super-Speed is 
iiKitle In hand and 
electric operated 
models. Operates like, 
an uddlng machine. 
The rosiest check- 
writing machine 
made — lino to ISM 
checks an hour. 
Takes single checks 
or sheets of six. Itc- 
peats any amount by 
touching key. Can 
be cleared instantly 
for corrections. 
Prints in two colors. 
Sturdy, all-metal 
stand aids In effi- 
ciency anil speed of 
machine. 



in it much new and valuable informa- 
tion. The Todd Company, Protecto- 
graph Division. (Est. 1899.) Roch- 
ester, X. V. Side makers of the Pro- 
tector/rapli , Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Qreenbac Checks. 

Todd E.rpaiii<it)n Creatct Opportunity for 
Salemm n. National advertising identifies 
the Todd oante with the protection of 
hank accounts — ■business and personal. 
New models are being made for a con- 
stantly widening market. This era of ex- 
pansion means opportunities for men who 
can qualify to represent a progressive 
organization. If you are interested, write 
to us at once. £i 1BS8, The Todd Company 



THE TODD CO., Proltclotraph Division 
11% Univcriity Avo.. Rochester, N. V. 3-2 7 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of 
"Modern P»yroU Practice" and detailed 
information alwut the Todd System ur 
Check Protection. 

Name. - --- 

Duslncs*— - 



Address. 



TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 




The Prnt it I nil ro i>h 
eliminates n large per- 
centage of all check 
frauds by preventing 
rained amounts. The 
Prolectocraph i-; rn i l. 
in a variety of stand- 
ard models, one for 
every type of business, 
priced frnin J3?..ii> up. 
Onlv Todd can make a 
Protectograph. 




Todd Oreenbac Check*. 
Willi Iheir patented 
self-canceling features, 
eliminate another 
major source of possi- 
ble check losses by pre- 
venting change of 
payee'* name, date and 
number and "counter- 
,f' I 'iiijj." Superbly 
printed or Illhoirraphed, 
they are made only to 
order, never sold In 
blank. 
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Standard Forgery 
Bonds cover the re- 
maining check - fraud 
possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature 
and forgery of en- 
dorsement. Quallfled 
Todd users receive 
policies ;it the most ad- 
vantageous discounts 
from the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance 
Company, New York 
City. 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 

Solves Heavy Trucking Problems 

To protect heavy, valuable cargos; to place more rubber, 
more cushioning under trucks; to provide tires that take 
Ljtd on wet, oily, slippery pavements, in dirt, mud, sand- 
to be prepared for long, steady hauls; to make sure ahead 
of time that your tire costs will be low — equip your 
trucks with Firestone Non-Skid Hi -Type Tires. Phone 
your local Firestone Dealer today. He is ready to render 
immediate service on tires for every kind of hauling. 

MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 

' TRUCK TIRES 

AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Q^x^jg^C^ 




Trade Marks 

"Trade Mark Profits and Protec- 
tion" points out by practical example 
sound husinrffl practice covering the 
selection and rcKi«r.»ii«i» '•< trade 
mark* and euccejtsful methods of in- 
fluenting the public by their means. 
The technicalities of trade marks 
made dear by interesting cases. 
11 v it. a. TOULMIN, Jh. 
of tlie firm of Toulmin and Toulmin, attorneys, 
with oflievs in Dayton and Washington. Mr. 
Toulmin fa recognised as one of the leading 
authorities who write today on patent and 
trademark subject*. His new book should bf 
r<-ad by every progressive manufacturer. Z58 
pages. Price t* at leading book sellers or from 

D. VAN NOSTRANTk CO. 
8 Warren Street, N.B.Mar. Nn York 



Develop Your 
Executive Ability 

Acquire specialized knowledge in 
Applied Industrial Engineering as 
taught in a personal training, home- 
study Course, by the only School 
affiliated with a company of suc- 
cessful Industrial Engineers. Write, 
today, for literature. 
Estes Management Foundation 

4749 Broadway, Chicago 



For the 
Ambitious 



"We take Nation's Business for the authentic information it give*," writes 
S. G. McMullirt, President of the Home and Land Investment Company, 
Grand Junction. Colo. "It is the most valuable publication now printed, we 
believe, for the man who is ambitious and wants to rise above provincialism." 
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trained to turn the other cheek. Rare in- 
deed is the customer who succeeds in in- 
volving snch public servants in quarrels 
and arguments. Courtesy is the word that 
big business uses. "The customer is always 
right" is a familiar rule and one which is a 
polite way of turning (he other cheek. 

Big Business Is Considerate 

O JO BUSINESS puts a high estimate on 
*J the v:ilue of soft voices and low tones. 
No one ever makes a good bargain in the 
midst of a quarrel. The good salesman 
knows that he always loses when he wins 
an argument with a customer. Anyone can 
answer arguments, but few can withstand 
friendliness or resist acreeableness. 

Every business man soon learns that 
trouble is invariably expensive. Thousands 
of lawsuits are started every day, but tens 
of thousands of cases are settled out of 
court... Business knows that it pays better 
to turn the other cheek than to double up 
Imth fists. 

"Faith is a sign of weakness," says youth, 
with the dangerous cocksu redness of little 
learning. But mi man can survive in busi- 
ness very long without, learning to live by 
faith. 

By faith we sell merchandise to custo- 
mers we have not seen and take their 
checks in payment, giving them receipted 
bills. 

By faith we buy goods we have not seen, 
from firms we do not. know, because of ad- 
vertising whose statements we do not stop 
to prove. 

By faith we buy milk we have not in- 
spected, take medicine we have not ana- 
lyzed, and trust our Uves to doctors. 

Bankers tell me that 95 per cent of the 
day's business is transacted by means of a 
financial instrument called "credit," and I 
know that "credit" is faith in its simplest 
form. 

Trade-marks are faith tags. We buy 
merchandise bearing a certain trade-mark 
with absolute assurance that it will prove 
satisfactory because the reputation of the 
firm stands behind its trade-mark. Repu- 
tations are only a way we have of measur- 
ing the faith that the public has placed in 
a given business. 

Not only the just, but all the world, 
shall live by faith. 
And they find it good business to do so. 
It is not at all unusual for one bank to 
come to the rescue of another in times of 
financial strain and stress. The failure of 
one means loss of confidence in all banks. 

"He profits most who serves best" is more 
than a catchy motto for Mr. Babbitt's 
Thursday luncheon club. It is a thorough- 
ly demonstrated and accepted principle of 
business — especially of big business. 

Whatever may lie said in criticism of Big 
Business land much small business labels 
itself "Big Business"), this at least is true 
— the people are buying their commodities 
and even their luxuries far cheaper by rea- 
son of modern large scale production than 
if the old system of individualism and cut- 
throat competition prevailed. 

There are still unregenerate areas in 
American business life. Much business is 
still immoral, but sufficient experimenting 
has been done to prove that religious ideal- 
ism is economically sound. 
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Some Business Bits 
From Far Places 

HERE'S the best argument we've yet seen 
in favor of foreign trade aa a distrib- 
utor of risk. 

We exported in the first nine months of 
1926 some 45,948,000 pairs of cotton hosiery. 
If it were not for this sizable outlet, what 
would have happened to the cotton hosiery 
manufacturers in this American forest of 
.•silken legs? 

Without repointinjt the moral, I notiee thai 
we exported 1,106.724 corsets and brassieres 
in \he same period. 

THERE'S really a lot of exotic' romance 
in the statistics of our foreign trade. If 
you're interested in colorful astronomical cal- 
culations, listen to this! From January to 
September of last year we exported 3,980.000 
phonograph records; $11,438,000 worth of 
musical instruments; "0,164.000 safety razor 
blades; 255,576,000 eggs in the shell; 288.- 
696.000 pounds of fresh apples and 7,452,- 
000,000 cigarettes. Wc send our cigarettes 
thousands of miles so that the foreigner can 
"walk a mile" for them. 

O PEAKING of tie French official pocket- 
O book, there was an interesting calculation 
published in the "Bulletin Quotidien" some 
time ago — a statement of what France is due 
to get in the next ten years as her share of 
German reparations and what she will have 
to pay under the American and British debt 
agreements. She gets .*2., r j6.>,000,000 and 
must pay us $4B5,000,uOO and Great Britain 
$500,000,000, leaving her a credit balance of 
$1,600,000,000— a fairly comfortable margin 
from any point of view. 

THESE figures cast, an illuminating light 
on the discussion of the French debts to 
us and to the British. In all the vocalizing 
about them we get all the garbage and Great. 
Britain gets all the garlands. But in the 
first ten years, ncknowiedgedly the most dif- 
ficult period for France, the British are ask- 
ing France to pay her $500,000,000 while we 
are asking for $465.000,000— although her 
debt to us is one-third greater than her debt 
to Great Britain. Evidently the British be- 
lieve a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
museum. 

[HAPPENED to pick up a copy of El 
Etpectadar the other day. It's a daily 
newspaper of Bogota, Colombia. In the ad- 
vertising I was interested to flee the familiar 
names of Victrola, duPont Explosives, Pierce- 
Arrow Trucks* and Buses, Parker Duofohl 
IVtis, National ('ash Registers, Sapoliu. All- 
eock's Plasters, Scott's Emulsion and Men- 
tholalum — not. to mention a beaut v recipe of 
Miss Pearl White! 

THE CHINESE coolie is poor. He lives 
from hand to mouth. But he likes cigar- 
ettes and we're teaching him to like Ameri- 
can raisins. He can't afford a package — so 
they're packet! to be sold piecemeal A 
coolie will buy* one cigarette and four or 
five raisins as his allowance of luxuries for 
u day. And largely out. of this we've built, a 
trade that last, year sent 2.926.093 pounds of 
raisins to China and $9,430,007 worth of 
cigarettes. 

WE NEVER hear much about Nicaragua, 
except when the Marines referee a sub- 
limated election squabble. But wc go oa sell- 
inir it about $600,000 worth of our goods 
a month. j 
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WHEN POWERS ANALYZES YOUR SALES ACCOUNTING 
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Adaptations 

Powers ecjutfrment U in general use 
wherever Mitch, work at this it done: 

General Accounting 
5 ' ■■■'11 and Labor Distribution 
Material and Stores Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and Statistic* 
Public "Utilities Accounting 
Census and other Vital Statistic^ 
Traffic and Transportation 

Accounting 
Chain Store Sales and Inventories 
Federal, State and Municipal 

Accounting 



Rc£ U. S. Par. Off. and 
Foreifin Countries 
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THIS shows you at sight whether your salesmen are 
pushing goods that yield real profits or are selling com- 
modities that hardly pay their way. 

The Powers Alphabetical Tabulator prints the sales- 
men's name, and commodity name and number as well 
as all other numerical data. It is a visible finished ac- 
counting record of every commodity sold for the period 
with gross sales, credits, discounts, returns and com- 
missions earned. 

But this is not all ! 

These same cards when used with Powers Mechanical 
Accounting equipment analyze your sales by trade classi- 
fication, by commodity, by state, city and territory. The 
results, in these combinations, are the information a 
huge clerical force might slowly dig out if you did not 
hesitate at the expense. 

Powers makes all accounting records available in 
finished printed form, instantly and economically. Let 
us tell you the complete story. 

POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINE CORP. 
1 1 5 Broadway, New York City 

PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 
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Orient 



Attractive Roundtrip Fares 

The Orient is a nearby playground both in the mat- 
ter of rime and cose. Note these roundtrip fares. 



Seattle for Yokohama, returning via Ho- 
nolulu to San Francisco. Or return direct from Yoko- 
hama to Seattle. 

Shanghai mad return. Sa i I from San 

9V7« Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe and Shanghai, returning from Japan to Seattle. 
Or return from Yokohama toSanFranciscoviaHonolulu. 

/■If Manila and return. Sail from Seattle 

for Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong and Manila, returning through the same pons 
and via Honolulu to San Francisco. Or return from 
Japan to Seattle, 

The entire trip is made aboard great President Liners, 
broad and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, 
spacious, commodious. 

All rooms are outside. The public rooms are beauti- 
fully appointed. The dining service is excellent. 

Every two weeks one of these President Liners departs from Seattle over the 
American Mail Line. 

Sailings for the Orient and Round the World on the Dollar Line every 
week from Los Angeles and San Francisco. Every fortnight from Boston 
and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

And there are fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 
Boston and New York. 

Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world offers so much of adven- 
ture and real charm. 

Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 

American Mail Line 

Admiral Oriental Line 

Dollar Steamship Line 

32 Broadway ....... New York 111 W. ArUmi St. . . . Chlcaao.Ul. 

604 Fifth Ave.and 2S Broadway, New York 101 Bourse Bid g. . . Philadelphia. Pa. 

t77 State Street Boston. Mass. 514 West SixthSc . Los Angeles, Calif. 

' Dime Bank BuUdins, Detroit 

Robert Dollar Bide, San Francisco, Calif. 

1)19 Railroad Avenue So., Seattle, Wash, 
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The Business Side 
of Building 

By Carlton Schultz 

Vir.r-Prendent, National Association of Real. 
Estate Boards 

MANY IN the real estate business and 
other commercial activities consider 
management of business buildings a neces- 
sary evil. This view represents a striking 
misunderstanding of a, fundamental busi- 
ness principle that property management is 
the foundation upon which all business prop- 
erty values rest. Business properties are 
businesses, nnd the present value of an in- 
come-] traducing property, as an investment, 
is no greater than its net income capitalized 
by the market, value of money invested in 
similar enterprises. 

In recent years there has been considerable 
building for monumental and speculative pur- 
poses. This has resulted in an overproduc- 
tion of office, commercial and residential 
space. 

This has: caused sufficient; financial disaster 
to real estate investors that, they are now 
beginning to recognize that money placed 
in a building erected for income is invested 
only to the same extent as money incorpo- 
rated in a business. Evidence of this is 
clearly seen where two similar buildings arc 
situated in adjoining locations. The one 
managed by a trained building manager is a 
financial success. The other without trained 
building management is a failure. 

A prospective building owner too often for- 
gets that any plot of ground cannot be im- 
proved with any type of building. This 
causes overdevelopment and improper de- 
veli>|iTiieiii of many pieces of ground, wiih &B 
result the property cannot make a proper re- 
turn on the amount invested in it. Soon 
there is another receivership. 

The first problem which the building man- 
ager solves is correct location. He makes 
sure that the structure tits the location. Be- 
fore he accomplishes this a complete sur- 
vey of the district, in which the building will 
be erected is made. He studies competing 
buildings and purchasing power of passing 
traffic in the neighborhood. This determines 
the present requirements and future develop- 
ments. It. must be kept in mind the huitd- 
ing will stand many years and it must be 
planned to meet present and anticipated 
requirements. 

Cities Grow by Rules 

ANALYSIS of a district nnd determination 
> of its future is not a matter of gamble. 
Cities, like people, grow according to a fairly 
definite set of rules. This is true because 
human beings build cities and people col- 
lectively are much alike. 

Most cities have been founded to facilitate 
trading or industry. Urban growth usually 
slatted at cross roads, rivers or railroads. 
After the city has stretched to the point 
where its ends get too far from the center, 
the next expansion is usually at. right angles, 
starting near its center. This is because 
people want to be as near the center as 
possible. 

The building manager knows all these facts. 
When he advises a prospective builder he 
fully understands all the steps that have 
taken place in the growth of a retail dis- 
trict, lie knows that the best retail district 
should lie between the old retail district 
and the best residential develop m ent. The 
retail district is always reaching toward 
the residential section. As it goes forward, 
the old retail district becomes the new whole- 
it .VnirVwi'* ffunineM 
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One Girl Now Does the Work of Four— 



on the Advertising Material Record 
of The Hoover Company 
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WHEN a nationally known manu- 
facturer like The Hoover Com- 
pany uses Brooks Visualizers for four- 
teen sets of records in nine different 
departments, little comment from us 
is needed. 

The books are used for Records of 
Stock and Production; Shipment of 
Supplies and Forms; Dealer Credits; 
Service Station Area and Personnel; 
Field Advertising Shipments (shown 



in the illustration above); Field Rent- 
als, Personnel and Payroll; Cost Re- 
cords of Parts; Material and Opera- 
tions; Sales Statistics in five classi- 
fications; and a Forms Record in the 
Accounting Department. 

At the right are given some of the 
reasons why The Hoover Company 
and thousands of other well known 
companies use Brooks Visualizers for 
active records of every description. 



THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
» Offices in 67 cities 

J Distributors for Ganada: CjjpolnniJ*Cha tier son, Ltd,, TufftHtt T 
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BROOKS 

ISUALIZERS 



TRADE MARK 



FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 

Copyright 1927, The Brooki Co.. Clevelan.1 



1. Every Sheet Visible 

Book opens by tab to right 
scries of overlapping sheets. 
The name, subject, or number of 
each sheet is immediately seen. 

2. Ready for Instant Use 

No walking to and from cabi- 
nets or thumbing over cards or 
pages. 

3. Automatic Shift 

Makes space anywhere for new 
record sheet or closes space af- 
ter removal without disturbing 
others. So easy that book is 
always kept up to date. 

4. Fiat Opening 

On account of hinge, book lies 
firm on desk, giving solid, Bat 
writing surface. 

5. No Change in Your System 
Adaptable to anvtypeof record. 
Both books and sheets can be fur- 
nished in various dimensions to 
meet any particular requirement. 

6. Threefold Saving 

No expensive files or cabinets — 
less help required — occupici 
less space in office. 



The only visible equipment 
with the automatic 
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In many industries Union 
Drawn Steels are advanc- 
ing quality and achieving 
economy in manufacture 

Union Drawn Steel Co. Beaver FalkPa. 

UNION DRAWN 
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sale district an I the old residential districts 
change to new retail areas. Chain stores 
know this principle is the same everywhere. 
They have chosen as their moat desirable 
spots locations in the best retail districts be- 
tween large; department stores. 

Tim property manager has learned that 
public buildings, churches and libraries have 
practically the same effect on business prop- 
erties in all cities. People who visit these 
places are not in a buying mood. Because 
of this and the fact that the more shopping 
competition in a given congested area, the 
greater the business of each shop, public 
buildings are a detriment to stores. 

Analysis of Districts 

'T'HE BUSINESS building expert applies all 
* these facts in his analysis of a district and 
lays them before the man who intends to 
invest his money. With the possibilities of 
the district in mind, he is ready to proceed 
with proper type and size of building to 
erect on the property. He is in a position to 
suggest the operation, layout, and general 
equipment that will bring the greatest net 
return during the life of the building. 

The first question to be answered is, the 
type of building. If it is to be an office build- 
ing, the skilled business building manager 
knows exactly what equipment and design 
is best. He knows that tenants do not buy 
square feet. They rent offices, and the 
owner's square-foot rate depends upon the 
ability of his building to house tenants nec- 
essary to his success. The size of the of- 
fices depends not, only upon the size and 
shape of the lot, but upon the class of ten- 
ants sought. Unless offices and stores are 
arranged to meet the requirements of pros- 
pective tenants, the maximum income can- 
not be received. 

Width of corridors, number and location of 
elevators have great bearing on the desir- ■ 
ability of a building and its resultant net 
income. 

Before the structure takes form, the build- 
ing manager sets up a complete income and 
expense budget for the owners. From an 
analysis of a district the manager knows the 
class of tenants to which he will appeal and 
how much they can afford to pay. 

By using figures obtained by a complete 
survey as a basis of calculation and adjust- 
ing rents to fit the exact space, the manager 
seta up the gross income to be obtained 
from the building. From this he deducts 
the percentage of vacancy prevalent in the 
district, and, after adjusting it to fit the 
competitive features of his building, he can 
accurately determine the building's gross in- 
come. 

Expenses Accurately Forecast 

IN SETTING up operating expenses, gen- 
i eral percentages and estimates are too 
often used. The building manager takes from 
his books of account the actual operating ex- 
penses of other buildings and adjusts them to 
fit the case vmder analysis. Only the building 
manager who can refer to accounts kept on 
other buildings is able accurately to set up 
operating expense. 

After deducting the estimated operating 
expense from the estimated income, an 
amount applicable to interest, on the invest- 
ment and fixed charges remains. 

Unless this net income, capitalized at the 
going rate for money, shows a capital amount 
as large as the proposed investment, the 
building is a speculation. This does not mean 
that buildings should not be huilt, for the 
future. It is clear, though, that both the 
speculator and others who may be induced 
to risk their money in his project should know 
the hazard. The building manager is qiwlilied 
to furnish this information. 
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The relationship between a new commer- 
cial building and a new manufacturing enter- 
prise becomes apparent when plans arc made 
to offer space to prospective tenants. 

During construction of a factory, the sales 
manager is employed so that, when the 
product is actually ready, a market has been 
created for it. 

The same thing should be true with a new 
building. During its construction the build- 
ing manager is active with well-plauued pub- 
licity. This is to create a desire for space 
in the new building. If this is effective, as 
soon as the doors are opened there will be 
a number of tenants with signed leases ready 
to move in. 

Selling the Last Space 

THERE is no problem in getting the first 
10 or 15 per cent of occupancy. The real 
test is to rent the last 15 and 20 per cent of 
space. 

During construction and after completion 
the building manager continues his work of 
publicity and personal follow-up.^ This is 
part of a successful rental campaign. Fu- 
ture income of a building is based upon 
proper performance of these duties. 

Space to rent is a competitive product. Be- 
cause a building is once successfully rented, 
the owner should not cease his efforts. A 
building is a business and to be a real suc- 
cessful business it must be well managed 
throughout its life. 



Down in Mississippi 

rr^HEBE'S a man down in Mississippi who 
1 has spoken right out in meeting against 
the "Let's pass a law" boys. He is a business 
man in every sense of the word — so much a 
business man, in fact, that he has worked for 
ii long time to see farming in his state con- 
ducted on a business-like plane. 

His name is Crosby — L. 0., they call him 
down at Picayune, Mississippi, where every 
moon is a harvest moon, and when the crops 
go bad the business man feels it heavily, too. 
L. O, Crosby is president of the Good Year 
Lumber Company, the Mississippi State 
Board of Development and various other or- 
ganizations, in addition to being a director in 
more firms than he could call to mind off- 
hand. 

But the other day he become so plumb ex- 
asperated that he said his piece about the 
"Let's pass a law" boys and started some- 
thing. They wanted to get together, down in 
Mississippi, some of the boys who like their 
laws long and frequent, and pass a law against 
growing much cotton next year. The cotton 
sit mil ion had them considerably upset , and 
some were sure that another law was the only 
solution. 

"While you are at it," mildly suggested 
Mr. Crosby, "why not pass a law providing 
that every farmer in the state has got to 
work next year, and another law saying that 
he has got to milk a cow even' morning be- 
fore breakfast and every evening before re- 
tiring — or, to make it real interesting, say, he 
has to milk four cows, or five cows or even 
six cows. What do four cows more or less 
mean when there are so many laws you can 
pass? Also pass a law against any rain falling 
from June 10 to July 20. Put in a few clauses 
about the farmer must, kiss his wife before go- 
ing to the fields, and wipe his feet before go- 
ing to church. For heaven's sake, don't be 
stingy about it; let's draft all the laws we can 
while we are together. I know lots of new 
ones." 

Whereupon, with which gruM' n marks. Mi. 
Crosby sat down. 

He seconded the motion to adjourn 3ine 
die. 

lHion writing 
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HIQH SPOTS 
Over-night deliveries 
to 30 million people. 
Short haul from coal 
mines and refineries. 
Labor of all grades. 
Numerous industries. 
Three fine railroads. 
New Marine Terminal, 
freedom from shipping 
jams. Convenience to 
foreign and coastwise 
markets and the fast 
growing Southeast. 
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Is This 
good business? 



TT\OES hi gli-power management in your 
factory and marketing pull out only a lit- 
tle profit? Would the profit be big if you could 
locate your plant where you could slash costs 
and be in better position for getting business? 

Large corporations as well as one-factory 
firms are moving their plants to Wilmington 
— to cut corners in operating costs and get 
close to a large market of customers. 

We not only suggest that you have the quali- 
fications of certain localities measured for 
your business— to find which can give you the 
best combination as to costs and all the other 
advantages— but we also offer you special con- 
venience for finding how Wilmington fits your 
requirements. 

Wilmington offers you a Survey Service Free 
of charge — a Consultant who will represent 
vou confidentially. If you will write and tell 
us the things you need — materials, type of 
labor, services like power, water, gas, R. R. 
sidings, etc — our Consultant will carefully 
study all factors from your standpoint and 
give you a reliable report. 

This may or may not be the ideally best 
location for your business — wc make it easy 
for you to find just what Wilmington can offer 
you in comparison. 

Address 
Industrial Department, 
Room J303 
Chamber of Commerce 



WILMINGTON 

DE LAWAR E 
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Frenchmen Do Pay Taxes 

By Pierre Crabites 

American Representative on the International Tribunal, Cairo, Egypt 



Big timbers 
for big jobs 

DERRICK booms, dredge spuds, 
bridge stringers — any size re- 
quired, any length, any purpose— 
do it with one stick of strong, dur- 
able Douglas Fir. 

Have you a job that requires 
super-resistance to decay? Simply 
specify all heanwood Douglas Fir. 
Our member mills can supply it in 
big timbers. 

Do you need a combination of 
strength with stiffness and lightness? 
You can get it in Douglas Fir to 
meet any grading specification. 

Big Douglas Fir timbers are not 
expensive. We have big trees out 
here — that's why we can furnish 
big timbers at a reasonable price. 

Would you like specific, technical 
data on Douglas Fir? We'll be glad 
to give you the facts at your re- 
quest Send for our booklet on 
Douglas Fir and other important 
West Coast woods. Address, West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, . 5562 C 
Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 



we send 
you this book? 



WEST COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU, 

5562-C STUART BLOC., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Please send your free 
hook on the uses of 
West Coast Woods. 

Jiame — 

Mdras — : 
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HAT FRENCHMEN will not pay 
taxes and that their government is 
afraid to tax them is the opinion, I 
would venture to say, of nine Americans out 
of ten. I do not know whence this idea 
comes. I felt, however, that I should like 
to get at the true inwardness of the French 
taxation system. I have, therefore, delved 
into it. 

The French tax laws now in force are not 
codified. Some are old acts. Others are 
new ones. Some are clear; others are am- 
biguous. Some of the latter have been in- 
terpreted by the "administration" and have 
now a well-settled significance. Others have 
gone before the courts and have had their 
intent explained. But all of this mass of 
legislation, new and old, adheres to the 
fundamental distinction between direct and 
indirect taxation. 

Monteux and Sauzede, in "Nos Impots 
cn 1926," point out that direct taxation is 
by far the more important of the two sys- 
tems. This, according to a definition ema- 
nating from the "administration" itself, 
"represents the produce of capital and of 
immovable (real) and movable (personal) 
rights as well as the fruits of professional 
activity;" This language, when I read it in 
its original French, did not at first seem 
very clear to me. But this was because I 
was unconsciously looking at my subject 
from an American standpoint. Now, how- 
ever, that I have become convinced that 
French taxation is as eminently Latin as 
snail-eating I feel that I understand what 
these bureaucrats mean. They tell us, as 
a matter of fact, in the very next breath, 
that direct taxation applies to (a) the tax 
placed on real estate; (6) that put upon 
industrial and commercial profits; (c) that 
hearing upon the net returns produced by 
agriculture; (d) that laid upon the money 
made out of professional pursuits, and (e) 
that affecting wages and salaries. And 
they add that the special income tax cov- 
ering revenue derived from bonds and 
stocks and from personal property is not a 
direct tax but that the general income tax 
is. All this sounds like Byzantine meta- 
physics. It emphasizes the fact, neverthe- 
less, that the system of taxation under dis- 
cussion is so radically different from ours 

M/lll aiiP «*>n/J *.^rfc that we ou S hk uot t0 exP"^ m y opinio" 

- L - >c " u » ^ A. ■ as to whether the Frenchman is or is not a 

tax dodger until we have at least a bowing 

acquaintance with his legislation. 

Two Classes of Real Estate 

HP HE PRESENT tax on real estate di- 
*■ vides all immovable into two fundamen- 
j tal classes, improved or "built" property 
and unimproved or "unbuilt" property. 
Different rules apply in both cases. By im- 
P™™ 1 .property is meant not only any and 
"buildings," whether temporary or per- 
manent,, but. also all immovables "by desti- 
nation and the soil upon which the improve- 
ments rest. The term likewise applies to 
all parcels used for industrial or commer- 
^ffi^?^™}£^v~™t^JcM advertism* purpose. All real prop- 
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crty not included in this enumeration is 
deemed to be "unbuilt" — but not neces- 
sarily unimproved. 

Instead of basing assessments upon values 
fixed by the state, France tries to find out 
the rental the property produces. To get 
at this at regular intervals, a commission 
composed of (1) a delegate of the comp- 
troller of direct taxation, (2) three real 
estate owners of the neighborhood, and (3) 
the mayor of the commune where the land 
is located is named. The owner of property 
is not required to say how much it pays 
him. It is trite duty of the board to fix 
normal prices for the period with which it 
is concerned and to get at its facts by in- 
telligent investigation. 

Complex Assessment Rules 
/^VNCE these data have been obtained, 
^— " things take on an even more pro- 
nounced French hue. The assessor, to ar- 
rive at the net taxable value, must, in the 
case of dwellings and stores, subtract 25 per 
cent from the figure given him by the 
board. The reduction allowed for factories 
is one of 40 per cent and, for unimproved 
pro])erty, of 20 per cent. Suppose that the 
annual rental is fixed at 100,000 francs, or, 
at present exchange in round figures, $3,000. 
If the property be a dwelling or a store, its 
owner will pay taxes on 75,000 francs; if it 
1« a factory, on 60,000 francs; and if it be 
unimproved, on 80,000 francs. The rate is 
now 12 per cent on this net sum. In the 
first instance, therefore, the annual charge 
will be 9,000 francs; in the second, 7,200 
francs; and in the third, 0,600 francs. 

An act passed April 4, 1926, has modi- 
fied legislation covering industrial and com- 
mereial profits. As the statute now stands 
ii applies to all net profits made by trad- 
ers during the year preceding the one for 
which the tax is levied. The new law has 
somewhat simplified the mechanism devised 
for ascertaining this net profit. Under 
present conditions, the man who owes the 
tax may file a statement setting forth what 
he has earned. The tax collector is author- 
ized to require proof of the accuracy of this 
return. If the taxpayer neglects to file this 
paper, or if he fails to substantiate it when 
it is challenged, the "administration" is em- 
powered to go ahead and to do its own 
assessing. 

No sum is too small to escape. On all 
amounts under 800 francs there is a fixed 
charge of 15 francs. Of course, this latter 
tribute represents today no more than 50 
cente in our money, but the profits to which 
it applies are equally modest. This same 
ratio is more or less constant until the 
profit side of the ledger shows 5,000 francs. 
The state there exacts a toll of 10 per cent 
and adheres to this proportion indefinitely. 

But the French Parliament is not satis- 
fied with giving the exchequer a share of 
all money made out of manufacturing, com- 
merce and finance.- It goes further. It 
compels these interests, with exceptions 
that are few and far between, to pay on 
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— cMr Clverage Citizen of 

ANGELES COUNTY 

—He Spends $1.60 €very Time the Average American Spends $1.00 
—He Has 2,500,000 Neighbors Living Within a Radius of 100 Miles 



IN the West's largest market is also found the nation's greatest per capita 
buying power. The 2,500,000 people living within 100 miles of the 
center of Los Angeles equal 4,000,000 average Americans in ability to buy. 

The average Los Angeles family spends more in a year for retail mer- 
chandise alone ($2,057) trian tne average American family cams. Another 
$1,200 is spent for recreation, travel, service, savings, etc. Total retail purchases 
in Los Angeles' 100-mile radius are $1,500,000,000.00 a year. 

There is a higher percentage of home ownership in Los Angeles than 
in any other metropolitan community, and more motor vehicles per capita 
—one for every 3.5 persons, as against the national average of one for 6.5. 

Income taxes in 10 Southern Oilifornia counties jumped from $47,000,000 
in 1925 to $52,000,000 in 1926, in the face of heavy reductions. 

The tremendous buying power of the Los Angeles market is due largely, of 
course, to the fad that the rapidly-growing population is drawn from among 
people all over the world who have the means to live wherever they please. 

Maximum buying power, largest concentrated population in the West, and 
favorable freight rates to the 1 1 Western States combine to make Los Angeles 
County the logical manufacturing and distributing center of the Pacific Coast. 

For more specific information, address 
Industrial Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 



Industrial freedom. 

Power as low as . 72 of 
1 cent per K. W. H. 

Abundant, 
cheap water. 

y t T 

Gas or oil fuel at 20c 
and 16 l-8c respectively 
per million B. T. U's. 

-r *r -v 

Favorable climate 
which means 100% 
labor and plant 
efficiency and less 
plant investment. 

*r v 

3 transcontinental 
railroad terminals. 

157 steamship 
freight lines. 



INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES 



The Los Angeles metropolitan area embraces practically Los Angeles County— over 
two million population with 5700 industries whose 'annual output is $1,250,000,000. 
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Introducing the 

NEWSTEEL ENGINEER 

Typifying a unique service, the Newsteel Engineer 
will make your interests his own. When a difficult 
sheet problem arises, send for him. QFor every shaping 
operation there is a right sheet. Metal content, annealing, 
pickling, cold rolling, finish, gauge .... any or all of these 
points may be involved. He will determine the best steel 
sheets for your purpose — aided by a staff of chemists, metal- 
lurgists and practical steel men. If necessary, have the 
Newsteel Engineer come to your plant and work with your 
department heads. It is his duty to help you eliminate 
trouble and waste so that you will get the best possible 
results from Newsteel Sheets — good steel sheets. 

Write Today For Your Copy* Of The Newsteel 
Catalogue — Yours For The Asking 

THE NEWTON STEEL COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT NEW YORK 

NEVN^STEEL 

THE ENGINEERED STEEL SHEET 

Whrn «rnti*„ te The Nrwrox fin*. Cmmst p!ea.< mention jv af ,W. 



their "turnover" whether they have ear:,. .1 
;i, dollar or lost thousands, provided that 
their aggregate receipts exceed 1,000,000 
franca. On all business done between this 
minimum and 2,000,000 francs the levy is 
I per 1,000. By the time 200,000,000 
francs have passed over the counter the 
state insists upon 4 per 1,000. On all 
amounts above this latter sum the Treas- 
ury calls for 5 per thousand. In case of 
banks, these figures do not apply to de- 
posits, as they constitute liabilities. 

Farm Property Taxation 

ACCORDING to Monteux and Sauzede, 
1 *■ the state fails to collect an adequate 
revenue irom French farms. The manner 
of arriving at the assessment on farm lands 
seems to be unnecessarily complicated. 
I he survey valuation is taken as the start- 
ing point for establishing the rental value 
of the fields. To this initial figure 25 per 
cent is added. Seventy-five per cent is 
tacked on to the result. The aggregate sum 
is then multiplied by a factor which varies 
according to the nature of the crop which 
is being raised. When these computations 
are ended, the farmer and the tax collector 
are supposed to know how much profit has 
been made out of the year's planting oper- 
ations—even if they represent a loss. If 
Uils official profit lie under 2,500 francs no 
tax is paid. If it be in excess of 2,500 
francs but less than 4,000 francs, the toll 
runs to 1.S per cent, less 45 francs. All 
sums over 8,000 francs pay 7.2 per cent, 
less a fixed rebate of 405 francs. 

But when is a farmer not u farmer? He 
i-s a farmer when he turns his grapes into 
wine, his milk into butter, or his cream 
into cheese. He is not a farmer when he 
converts his beets into sugar or his wheat 
into flour. And he must be careful as to 
how he breeds his stock lest he become a 
nianutacniror nr a merchant. 

When the lawyer has paid an impost on 
his net fees, the industrial magnate or the 
m.-'ui<ss man on 1ns profits and likewise on 
ms "turnover," the hired man un his salary 
and the farmer on his "official" crop they 
are all ready for the income tax collector 
He levies his tribute from the aggregate 
net revenues of his "contribuable " These 
exactions begin at 7..000 francs. The fisc 
taxes 2 per cent on all amounts between 
the minimum and 20,000 francs and goe* 
lorward by easy grades until 550,000 francs 
WW reached. When that, total is attained 
the absorption is of 50 per cent. This rate 
is Ihe maximum. Of course, on all sum= 
under .550 000 francs the ra'te charged 

addsTS Ulen t0 a wife 

ff T S t0 a man ' s non-taxable 
mimmums, and each child represents an 
additional saving of 2,000 francs. To en 
courage a numerous progeny this latter fir 

than five blessed little ones. Race suicide 
however, laughs at this palliative ' 

all co1ect^r? US ° f direct tax <* are 

or lw th^ , T ' he National Government 

men? 1/ ' " ** * eM De P a »" 
ments an d communes have their own 

fecial preserves. Until July thev 
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"20% decrease in 
our costs " ' * 18% increase 
in our employees' earnings" 

writes W. Roy McCanne, President of the Stromberg'Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Rochester, J\[ew Tor\ 



"The installation of the Bedaux System has 
resulted in a 20% reduction in our costs and 
an 18% increase in our employees" earnings. 
. . . At least 90% of our workers realise 
that it has bettered conditions for them as 
well as for ourselves and we could not take 
the Bedaux System out of our factory with' 
out a serious protest from at least that 90%." 

The Stromberg'Carlson Company is not 
alone in its experience. In no one of the 135 
representative plants — in all fields of indus' 
try — where the Bedaux principle of human 
power measurement has been applied would 
either management or labor willingly aban- 
don it. Invariably, it has resulted in 
decreased costs and increased earnings. 
The average saving in costs is 10%. 

And these results are accomplished 




without turning plants upside doum, with no 
investment in new machinery or equipment. 

"Bedaux" increases production and 
decreases costs by dealing with the human 
element alone. It is the original unit priri' 
ciple, which co-ordinates all departments, 
and all labor, both direct and indirect, 
under one standard measure of production 
— the B-Unit. 

If you are interested in reducing your 
costs, you may obtain detailed information 
from any of the offices listed below. A 
member of our distinguished and widely 
experienced engineering staif will be at 
your disposal. 

A preliminary examination of your plant 
will be without cost to you and you will 
be under no obligation whatever. 



The CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 



of New York 
17 Battery Place 
New York City 
D. S. Keogh, President 



of Illinois 
4j; N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Albert Ramon d, President 



op Pacific States 
621 Pacific Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
Charles W. English, President 



In England: CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Limited, Bush House, London 
Sir Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 



THt ra »- E - Oma men,** * 
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Special services 
performed by 
The Equitable in 
disbursing extra 
dividends on short 
notice 

On many occasions our 
dividend disbursing de- 
partment is asked to 
perform unusual ser- 
vices. 

But volume of work 
and haste do not alter 
the various checkings 
and listings which in- 
sure absolute accuracy 
and protection to the 
corporation paying the 
dividend. 

Regardless of the 
time available and the 
number of payments to 
be made, each check is 
drawn and prepared for 
mailing by the various 
steps described below. 

1 The amount of the 
stock transferred is 
posted. 

2 The proof is taken 
from the ledger. 

3 Lists are prepared 
by stencil. 

4 Amounts are then 
entered. 

Lists are compared 
with ledger. 
Lists are figured. 
Proof is taken from 
lists as to amount 
to disburse. 
Checks are sten- 
ciled. 

Checks are drawn. 
Checks are com- 
pared against the 
dividend-lists. 
Proof is taken from 
checks. 

Checks are signed 
twice, once by an 
officer and once by 
a transfer clerk. 
Sheets of checks 
are cut into single 
checks. 

Checks are inserted 
in envelopes and 
mailed. 

Send for our booklet. 
The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, 
Transfer Agent or 
without incurring any 
obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The 
Equitable with regard 
to any of the services 
rendered by our Corpo- 
rate Trust Department. 
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20,000 

certificates in 
twenty-four hours 

A corporation for which The 
Equitable acts as transfer agent 
declared a stock dividend of rec- 
ord one day, payable the next. 
This corporation wanted twenty 
thousand certificates issued 
and mailed within twenty-four 
hours. It couldn't be done, they 
were told. 

But The Equitable was asked 
to do the job, and did do it — 
with absolute accuracy and 
complete protection to the cor- 
poration which paid the divi- 
dend. 

Read the column tit the. left. 



the equitable 
trust company 

OF NEW YORK 

37 WALL STREET 

MADISON AVK. at 4Sih ST. 247 BROADWAY 

MADISON AVE. at 28th ST. 

District Representatives 
Philadelphia: Packard BuilJio* 

BALTIMORE : Keyscr Buildio*. 

Calvert and kednood Sta. 

ATLANTA : Hcaley Buildin* 

Chicago: 105 South La Salle St. 

Sas Francisco: 483 California Bt 

LONDON • PARIS ■ MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than 1475,00(1,00(1 



O U. T. C. ./ K. r., iqij 
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a specific business, craft or profession. 
Then there are furniture, vehicle, gasoline, 
animal, marionette, theater and umbrella 
taxes, etc. The rates vary from town to 
town. The nature of the tax is equally 
flexible, and it goes without saying that 
there are "cure-taxes," hotel taxes and all 
kinds of tender devices to exact tribute 
from travelers. Nor must one forget the 
luxury tax, that taxe-de luxe which if 
always added on to one's bill whenever a 
necessity is purchased. There is also the 
heavy ,-iamp duty on pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and on perfumes. 

Another "Stamp Tax" 

AND SPEAKING of stamps emphasizes a 
f*- salient particularly of French legislation. 
I'apier timbre", or stamped paper, forms the 
basis, not only of judicial procedure, in the 
technical sense of the term, but also in its 
more general conception. I mean by this 
that if I pay a bill to my wife's dressmaker 
I cannot offer my receipt in evidence unless 
it is stamped. If I hold a promissory note 
on which I desire to bring suit, I should 
have it enregistre or stamped, as otherwise 
under certain conditions its probative value 
may suffer. If I have entered into a con- 
tract with A or B and go to court about 
it, technical objections may be raised unless 
my indenture have date certaine, that is to 
say, an official stamp. All of these formali- 
ties cost money. There is a complicated 
tariff applicable to them. It fixes specific 
charges. They constitute taxes of a sort 
which would drive Americans to revolt. 

But all of these annoying levies, while 
practically essential, really carry no weight. 
This is another way of saying that, while 
they are unavoidable evils, they have no 
effect as to the validity of the documents 
bearing their imprint. This seems like a 
contradiction in terms. But I am writing 
of France, and jiapier-timbri is not a cure- 
all but merely a necessity — -and a revenue 
measure. In a word, the adjective law of 
France or the Code of Procedure applied 
by the tribunals of that country is so 
Framed that it makes the judges of the 
land purveyors to the fisc. This does not 
mean that judicial officers are deputy tax 
collectors. They are not. It does imply, 
however, that Frenchmen pay many oi 
these irksome stamp fees and the very con- 
siderable ad valorem duties to which I shall 
shortly refer, not necessarily because they 
fear the Treasury but because they do not 
want their commercial paper, their rail 
estate purchase or their stock transfer tc 
be treated as worthless should circum- 
stances drive them into the courts. 

When these stamp taxes were fixed th« 
purchasing power of the franc was upon n 
gold basis. This has changed. The revenue 
produced by these harassing exactions has 
therefore, in effect, greatly diminished 
But side by side with these disconcerting 
fiscal worries in many instances stand ad 
valorem levies which still mean a gTeat deal 
in dollars. A few examples will drive home 
my meaning. I shall not, however, speak 
of the burdensome tax which is placed upon 
stock transfers, dividends, coupons, etc 
The corporations which pay these sums or 
issue the new certificate are bound by law 
to collect the duty and to turn it over to 
the Treasury. I shall confine mv observa- 
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tions to certain typical cases where the tax- 
payer does his own disbursing. On all 
written acknowledgments of debt, including 
non-negotiable promissory notes, the toll is 
1.25 per cent upon the total amount. Ne- 
gotiable instruments pay .0625 per cent. 
Real estate conveyances are mulcted to the 
extent of 7 per cent on the purchase price. 
Severe penalties tend to make it almost im- 
possible to fix a fictitious figure. This 
tribute is raised to 8 per cent on all 
amounts between 300,000 and 500,000 
franca. If the latter sum be exceeded, !> 
per cent is debited. If a business establish- 
ment be sold as a going concern, the state 
demands a mi"'"""" of 9 per cent on the 
purchase price. 

I could go on indefinitely multiplying in- 
stances, but I must pass on to the inherit- 
ance tax. Its basic principle recognizes no 
exceptions. The son or daughter who in- 
herits less than 2,000 francs pays 1 per 
cent. The grandchild or spouse who re- 
ceives a like amount pays 2 per cent. Little 
by little the rate goes up on this modest 
bequest of $66 until it reaches a total ol 
25 per cent for strangers or for persons 
related in the fifth degree to the deceased. 
Sons or daughters who inherit more than 
50,000,000 francs give up 17 per cent, This 
charge runs up to 59 per cent in the case 
of distant relatives or beneficiaries not of 
the blood. 

But France needs prolific sons and fe- 
cund daughters. She therefore imposes a 
super-succession tax on those who, at death, 
leave less than four children alive or repre- 
sented. This supplementary duty is ot 
0.55 per cent if there be but three of these 
descendants and an estate of not more than 
2,000 francs. When there are no offspring, 
the impost on this pittance of $66 jumps 
up to 3 per cent. It bounds forward to 
39 when the assets reach 500,000,000 
francs. To these impositions must be 
added the ordinary estate duty. As 39 per 
cent plus 59 per cent equals 98 per cent, 
it follows that the French Parliament undo" 
certain conditions sponsors confiscation. 
Taxes on Lotteries 

NOT ONLY is France a high tariff coun- 
try, but it maintains local custom 
houses or octroi* which interfere with inter- 
nal free trade in respect of certain commod- 
ities and principally with regard to food- 
stuffs. In addition, the manufacture and 
sale of tobacco and of matches are govern- 
ment monopolies, and so is the sale of play- 
ing cards. There are also certain state lot- 
teries and the government fosters gambling 
in the sense that it gets an important share 
of all paria mutuels racing bets. All ot 
these factors represent taxation, disguised, 
if you will, but taxation for all that 

The facts have convinced me that the 
Frenchman is heavily tax burdened and 
that were he to seek to dodge one tax, he 
would stumble over a score of others But 
this does not make me a partisan of debt 
cancellation. As long as Europe insinuates 
that we came into the war too late, that 
we did not do our bit, that we drew out 
sword merely to protect our credits and 
that we are a nation of Shylocks, there is 
but one course open to us. That attitude 
we have taken. But such considerations | g 
do not absolve us from the necessity of get- 
ting at the true facts. 

When writ 1713 tn 



Reducing the Need 
for Guessing 

Thirty years ago, potent captains of indus- 
try had to guess about many things— about 
such things as power transmission, machine 
efficiencies, markets, property values . . , 



Today, alert business men have learned 
that these things can be measured, can be 
brought under the control of exact knowl- 
edge, rather than that of chance or rule- 
of-thumb. And today, their guesses reach 
further afield into the unknown, the regions 
where only acumen and intelligence 
point the way. 



To guess today, where facts are available, 
is an unnecessary,, uneconomical hazard. 
To guess about insurable values, is to invite 
unindemnified loss. To guess about de- 
preciation, is to run the risk of distorting 
earning statements and balance sheets. 



American Appraisal Service has taken the 
guess out of property valuation, property 
accounts, and depreciation for thousands 
of those who insist upon being sure when 
they can, who guess only when they have to. 

The American Appraisal Com pany 

MILWAUKEE 



PUBLIC UTILITIES . INDUSTRIALS 



- REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES . NATURAL RESOURCES 



A NAT I O N A I. O RGANIZA TION 

Tar American Am, Wil Co¥MSV p , M „ „,.,,„• ,.„,.,„., „„„,„„ 
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FIVE DRAWERS HIGH-25% 
more filing capacity in the same 
floor space — only 4 inches 
higher than the regular 4- 
drawer file. 

This new Globe-Wernicke "5- 
File" brings to business new 
economies in time and space sav- 
ing. The new roller-bearing, au- 
tomatic-locking follower block 
adds inches to the filing capacity 
of each drawer; it gives full use 
of the entire drawer's depth and 
eliminates forever the trouble- 
some guide tab rod. 

The Globe-Wernicke "5-File" 
isi>u;7f -structurally to last. The 
heavy-gauge steel is riveted and 
welded together at all joints. The 
file is shelved between drawers 
to add to its rigidity and provides 
a dust-proof sturdy compartment 
for easy-rolling file drawer. 

The new "5-File" is finished in 
Olive-Green enamel, baked on for 
permanence, but may also be had 
in Mahogany and Walnut fin- 
ishes. Wing nuts lock units into 
battery formation when two or 
more are used together. 

There is economy in every 
inch of this new Globe-Wernicke 
product— the "5-File"— see it at 
your dealer's, or mail the coupon, 
today. 



Cincinnati 



Dept. N-3 



The Globe- Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen : — 

We want fact* I Send u» a copy of the folder, "King 
of Them All," giving the 8 economic features' of the 

new "5-File." 

Name — 



Business Views in Review 



State 



DROFESSOE WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY has 
* focused public attention on certain ten- 
dencies in the field of corporate finance. 
Maurice Hely Hutchinson, an investment 
banker, answers him in an article in the Cen- 
twy, "An Industrial Divorce, the Separation 
of Corporate Management from Ownership, 
a Reply to Professor Ripley." 

Mr. Hutchinson's contention is that Pro- 
fessor Ripley, though making a valuable con- 
tribution toward the public understanding of 
corporate affairs, has also done much harm. 
Here are some extracts from Mr. Hutchin- 
son's article: 

'Let us concentrate on the problem itself— 
the cooperation of stockholders in manage- 
ment. At first thought, there does not seem 
to be anything very much wrong with this. 
But let us think a little; perhaps there is 
nothing very much that stockholders can con- 
tribute toward management. Perhaps even 
the little that they can contribute will be 
more of a hindrance than a help. Let. us ex- 
amine the testimony of a few expert wit- 
nesses. 

"Mr. Sidney Hillman is found, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, in April, 1925, to have expressed the 
following opinion : . 

" 'It would be a misfortune if . a large num- 
ber of owners suddenly began to take their 
powers of ownership seriously. I question 
what might happen, when great numbers in- 
experienced in management, proceeded to 
assume the functions of management Sup- 
pose they all assign their proxies following a 
campaign more or less like our political cam- 
paign*, m which we know that all issues but 
the essential ones are discussed 

'It may very well happen that, under such 
circumstances, management will suddenly be 
turned over to a group of people who have 
neither the knowledge nor the experience to 
run institutions with resources of over a bil- 
lum dollars. 

" *I read recently the statement of a laree 
insurance company of which I happen to be 
part owner. I note that it has resources of 
over one billion dollars. Imagine the conse- 
quences if a large group of stockholders 
should take charge of that billion-dollar in- 
stitution. It is, I think, placing too much 
confidence in democracy to believe that such 
enterprises can be run without any prepara- 
tion or experience,' 

'Mr. Hillman is a well-known progressive 
labor leader. He can hardly be described as 
being in league with industrial despotism. 

"Among the matters of principle raised in 
Professor Ripley's articles is that of the issue 
of no-par-value stocks. He says, 'With the 
advent of no-par-value stock the doors are 
thrown wide open to all sorts of shenanigan.' 
There is some advantage in a form of se- 
curity which offers no definite and partly mis- 
leading inferences as to value; whieh in fact 
puts it, up to you to look into things and find 
out what the value is; which makes you 
think hard uud work hard, too. 

"On the question whether no-par-value 
stocks, by permitting companies to record 
opposite the capital stock item a figure dif- 
fering from that at which the stock was sold 
to i he public, can be held to constitute a 
means of misleading the public, there are 
some pertinent passages in the report of the 
Railroad Securities Commission : 

'But. in the case of stock, the fact that 
the certificutc represents one hundred or one 
thousand dollars is far from being the deter- 
mining factor. It is but one incident among 
many. Even in theory it purports merely to 
show that this was the amount originally paid 

tfcm Setum' t 



IHim wnliae tn Til* OtnuE-Wnmncr Co. ylratr mr<, 



by the subscriber when the road was built 
£ doe, not, create an obligation to pay t 
face value nor does that face represent £ 
m ?u e V tt i Ue 05 a The vaC vari™ 

wnote. And later . . . 'the certificates (nf 
no par value) simply indicating the propor 
Uonate or preferential claims of the 
upon assets and upon such profit as 2 M 
from time to time be earned.' g 
. "The second of Professor Ripley's article* 

•"Hu.r.v corporate reports. Tins ,s es- 
■nt.ally a matter of judgment and opinion 
It w impossible to lay down the law. On the 
hole question of adequacy of corporate re! 
porta, we might appropriately ask ourselves 
these questions: What will the averaaTslolk 
holder o. the Pennsylvania Railroad do whi 

oLtrn„l t q r" fel 10 take ' what ^ he 
contribute to the situation as a whole sim 

posmg that, he is sufficiently afert to deteci 
a declining tendency in the W t°„ , 
1- tram hour" as to "which tmThat^r'po'm! 
lions annual report is carefully specific? 
Even if tt stockholder is qua |i Z£l 
any inferences at all from figures of uZ 
kind, a „d e ven supposing that Any produce 
m him a feeling of uneasiness, he is not I v 

o wait until the next t*&m3*SL 
then violently cast his vote. H i 1, " 
more Idcely to sell his stock. And a » t 
very moment that he does so, the buyer of 

hat same stock expresses, by his von -act £ 
pinion on togff * 

threw ^ n ?!™j? h ?™t "> one-man power. A 
threat to liberty » entailed in the creation 
« »r, oligarchy of business efliciency T£ 

cy inXtV* aa *™^«™^ aristoc 
nicy m tlie real sense of the word-a govern- 
ment of the but. In considering what W 
..cans let us not f or g et Ulat thf greatr the 

v hi, / m ° r ? Wi " hlS aCtioas ^governed 
> his sense oi r.-,.„„si|,i|i, v . Here ,h . 
the heart of the matter. Our vrMel 7u 

and in working toward a solution, 

Place too much faith in the possLuv % 

making men honest by act of Congress.^ 

Some Advertising Mistakes 

As Pointed Out by a Youth 

TS COMPLAINT that Richard Y Giles 

con ned S »o n a1^: r( '"'''''' ' *'*V"i. S 
umhned to advertisements in boys* maga- 

Stxu^k Ski T" ayI IVe brought my new 
Kv ? " P, v S " 1,|,on! ^ " m 

And someone receives ^^i?^ 6 * 
"»P"«<1 tnr prod,, , , \Z, < f'* mhly 
"ting like this in yZ Z S ° rae - 
'"Oh, Mr. Jonesl Just ll m W>ne: 
W new cigar &^B*^»2"fe 

But boys do talk that way? No f 

carted saying, 'Oh, Skinn-ay L 'T 
my new sleeve garters!' Th' u brou eht 
» byword among toe LJ . hus become 
J ••"Ton. .norJo^^te"*-^ 

»-e. I & Iike to^^'sot^K 
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The bake-shop teaches 

mass production^ 



CONSIDER how high the labor 
cost would he if rolls, or buns, 
or cookies were baked one at a 
time! Yet, in many industries, 
hundreds of parts are produced 
upon a unit basis that lend them- 
selves to mass production in Bake- 
lite Molded. 

One closing of the press com- 
pletely molds 16 of the 'phone 
mouth-pieces, 10 of the percolator 
handles, 24 of the radio tube bases 
or 20 of the ignition coil caps. 
And but one man is required to 



Bakelite molded parts are strong, 
but light in weight; have perma- 
nent color and high lustre. They 
do not absorb moisture, and resist 
oil, heat and most acids. Metal 
inserts may be solidly embedded, 
and any necessary lettering formed 
in the molding operation, 

Bakelite engineers and research 
laboratories would welcome an op- 
portunity to cooperate with you in 
adapting the advantages and econ- 
omies of Bakelite to your needs. 
Our interesting booklet No. 42, 
"Bakelite Molded" is mailed on 
request 



operate the press, 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Ave.; New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 636 West 22nd St 

BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA. LTD., 1S3 Dufferin St, Toronto, Ontario, Cm. 



BAKELITE 




THE MATERIAL OF \w/A THOUSAND USES 

When tmlmj to B*m.rrE Cchpomtiok please mention JftUmS Butino, 
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COTTON 



wool. 




Industrial "intake" 



ONE yardstick for judging the true im- 
portance of an industry is its relation 
to other industries — not as to its output 
but rather its intake of their products. 

Measured thus, the Western Electric tele- 
phone factory has an importance beyond its 
own walls, as a marketplace for many of the 
country's basic industries. 

The manufacture of millions of telephones, 
with all the switchboards, cable and count- 
less items of apparatus essential to telephone 
service, calls for vast quantities of iron, 
cotton, wool, coal, copper and many other 
materials in the raw or partially fabricated. 

Thus Western Electric is a factor not only 
with the nation of individuals for whom it 
makes telephones but also with the manu- 
facturers and producers for whom it provides 
a market — a striking example of the inter- 
dependence of industries. 

No. I of a strits 



estern Electric 

SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 



face who has written one of those advertise- 
ments if he could hear the subtle sarcasm 
that can be put into such an announcement 
by a real boy. 

"'Skinn-ay.' 'Chick,' 'Tuts' — all husky 
healthy boys, perhaps, but certainly they wax 
a little bit too dumbly enthusiastic when it 
comes to talking about their new apparel. 
"This fake enthusiasm is the cause of my 

loathing the 13 Sweater advertisements 

Here is part of one from the Decembci 
American Boy: 
"(Scene: two boys by a Christmas tree.) 
"'Jiminy, Bill, that sure is a. wonderfully 
fine sweater 1' 

'"You bet I It's the best Christmas pres- 
ent I got this year. It's a B . Wool. 

Feel of it. All wearing parts are reinforced I 
Did you get one?' 
'"No, but I'm goin' to. Dad gave me this 

B Sports Coat last year to wear to 

school. It's as good as new. But I've got 
to have a heavy sweater, too.' 

"This kind of advertising certainly repels 
me. It leers up like a personal insult. Per- 
haps it's because of the second boy's saying, 
'All wearing parts are reinforced.' Perhaps 
it's partly that frightful slang. I don't quite 
understand what the whole cause is. But it's 
there. 

"And another tiling. 'Skinny,' 'Chick' and 
'Tug' may be really delightful nicknames for 
boys — but in all my life of thirteen years, 
never have I heard of more than one 'Skinny,' 
and no 'Chicks' or 'Tugs.' I think that these 
names must be relics of a bygone generation. 

"Speaking of these relics, the advertiser is 
not usually all there when it cornea to the 
present-day interjections. Most of those 
used by the advertiser now were used by 
some wise prophet of Noah's day when he 
reflected on the bountiful harvest soon to be 
gathered by the members of the finny tribe. 
'Jiminy!' 'Boyt' and 'Gee!' occurred in seven 
different ails in a single issue of a boys' 
magazine. Aged in the wood! I expect to 
see 'Banana oil!' and 'Ain't it the bee's 
knees?' old as they are, used in the boys' 
magazines when I am a hoary-haired pa- 
triarch — certainly not before. 

"While we are speaking of humor I should 
like to mention a picture that I recollect 
which was unconsciously humorous. It was 
a watch ad that showed a picture of a col- 
lege boy and his high school brother. Col- 
lege wag holding his dollar-and-a-half watch 
up to High School's ear. High School was 
in ecstasies because he could hear the watch 
tick. It seems even funnier in that he held 
that particular cheap wntch all the way up 
to his ear to hear it tick!" 



Storage-battery Locomotives 
And Railroad Electrification 

THE STORAGE-BATTERY locomotive is 
conceived as a scout or advance guard 
preceding the main body of the movement for 
railroad electrification by the Electrical 
World. It may prove a gradual and painless 
approach to terminal electrification. 

"The largest mountain in the way of rail- 
road electrification, whether of terminals or 
main lines, is apparently the initial invest- 
ment required. Aldermen may pass smoke- 
abatement ordinances and the Solons of leg- 
islatures may make laws until they are blue 
in the face, but the railroads will not elec- 
trify until they feel justified in making the 
investment. The storage-battery locomotive 
may be a way out of this difficulty. With- 
out requiring an outlay for contact systems 
and a continuous supply of energy and need- 
ing only a charging plug to which, as it wore, 
it can come homo at night , the battery loco- 
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ThiDevthpmetit Service oj 
Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C, -will 
gladly aid in securing in- 
dustrial locations, farm' 
and home sites in the South 




H E 



" lb Shape and Use 

"... Not as idle ore, but iron dug from central gloom ... to shape 
and use." Tennyson knew that behind the creation of wealth lies the 
intelligent use of natural resources. 

Beneath the surface of the Southern states lie great seams of coal, easily 
accessible and cheap to mine. In the same areas, and almost ac the doors of 
the furnaces, are gigantic deposits of iron ore and limestone. 

Here pig iron and finished steel are produced in steadily growing vol- 
ume for use in many parts of the world. And much of it is used in 
building the rapidly growing South. 

The natural advantages and the growth of the Alabama steel industry 
are typical of all Southern industry — the resources of the South are being 
used to build a great industrial empire. 

Traffic on the Southern Railway Synra has increased 250* in the list rwenry-rive 
years. To handle this greater tramc efudeiuly„ihc Southern, in the same period 
spent Ji71,00O.tK10for new equipment and for crtlirRcmcnis and improvements on 

SioS.OOO miles oflines serving- rheitatcseast of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio. 
OUTEERN 



RAILWAY 



SYSTEM 



SOUTHERN 



SERVES T H 
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Big Medicine— th* 

Afrtcam usttb doctor — net 
tnh mitJ bit drum ;#t tmd 
rv//...v ,- ftr mitti, and ti 
Sttr fht tribt tv frmzj, lit 
mud it U ttil, from tU skin 
tltttttxd twtr it/ tnJ, whtn 
rain n .1 j cvning. 

Although i. rati r frtJie- 
ttoni vf today art not in- 
falIibU t tbtj no»> havt a 
icitrrri/U basis af /set that 
takti itt* account m$rt than 
trmply tf* mnitrmri tanttnt 
of tbt ait. 





A question isn't answered . . . unless 
ifs answered RIGHT 

Fairy talcs, Easter bunnies and Santa Clans may be harm- 
less food for children, but in the big matters of life only 
the truth satisfies. This Is particularly so of those scien- 
tific instruments which indicate human or industrial 
health. For the difference of a degree may mean life or 
death, in the h um an body ; and i n i nd us try , success or f ai 1 u re. 

The men who first developed the thermometer were satis- 
fied with nothing short of the truth. The men in the 
Taylor Instrument Companies who carry that first develop- 
ment farther, to the greater protection of human life and 
property, are just as insistent on accuracy. 

Today there is scarcely an. industry, scarcely a human 
activity, which Tycos instruments are not protecting. 
They answer the questions of temperature recording, 
measurement and control, of weather forecast — and 
answer them right. 

Taylor Instrument Companies 
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THE SIXTH SENSE OF INDUSTRY 

lycos Temperatwvlnstruments 

INDICATING ■ RECORDING - CONTROLLING 



REPRINTS OF 
ARTICLES 

appearing in this magazine may be 
ordered from us at cost. 

We will give permission upon 
request to reprint articles from 
Nation's Business in house organs 
Of in other periodicals. 

Nation's Business 

Washington, D. C. 



GET BUSINESS BY MAIL 
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ubuLntd br «oiiiil door-to-door ou- 
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motive equipped with a gasoline 'kicker' (or 
even without it) constitutes a beginning of 
electrification as soon as it rolls into the yard. 
It is a small beginning, but so is an acorn. 

"Although the first cost of electrification by 
the vise of storage-battery locomotives is low 
and unit accretions to the fleet do not re- 
quire large flotations of securities, there is a 
limit to their economical operation. For 
large numbers of locomotives the annual costs 
for battery replacements and maintenance 
would be much higher than the comparable 
annual costs of straight electrification. But 
before battery costs have reached alarming 
total proportions complete electrification will 
probably have been established." 

The Automatic Cigar Machine 
Brings Back the Five-Center 

EVER SINXE the last year of George 
Washington's term as President, men 
have expended time, energy, and money in 
efforts to devise an automatic cigar ma- 
chine, according to an article by J. H. Mc- 
Mullin in Commerce and Finance. We might 
add that ever since the first year of Wood- 
row Wilson's term as President, other men 
have eipended time and energy discussing 
the need of a good five-cent cigar. Now, 
with a practical automatic machine on the 
market, this wishing ought to be ended by a 
"Tom Marshall." 

"To date it has caused hundreds of cigar 
makers to search for other means of liveli- 
hood. It has brought about largo numbers 
of consolidations. It has reduced the num- 
ber of smaller companies, and it promises a 
realignment of the cigar industry such as was 
effected by labor-saving machinery in the 
manufacture of cigarettes, shoes and glass 
bottles. 

"And this is what it is like. Instead of a 
tremendous machine grinding out cigars with 
a roar, at the rate of hundreds a minute, one 
finds an instrument occupying no more space 
than an ordinary dining-room table. Around 
it are seated four girls, clad in white — one 
feeding the filler, the second laying the 
binder, another laying the wrapper, and the 
fourth acting as inspector. The cigarette ma- 
chine makes 500 cigarettes a minute, but this 
produces only 8 cigars in that time. Even 
so, each machine replaces from six to fifteen 
experienced cigar makers, and after allowing 
for wages and royalties, it reduces labor costs 

I»t il smul cigars anywhere from $2.")() to 

several times that amount. 

"As one sees the automatic cigar machine 
for the first time, he is likely to recall the 
days when, as .i hoy. hr watched the local 
cigar maker at work in his shop. If so, he 
will see all the old hand-processes repeated 
by the machine with a skill and regularity 
that is uncanny. 

"First the machine lakes the filler, rolls it 
br-iwrcn two canvas bauds much the same as 
the cigar" maker used to do with his hands. 
It cuts a binder that would be a pride to 
the old-time cigar maker. Then it covers 
the filler with this binder, and at the same 
time shapes the cigar. Quicker than it can 
be told, the machine next cuts a perfect 
wrapper and neatly wraps the cigar without 
leaving a scrap of waste. As a finishing touch 
it pastes the tip end. 

"Strange as it may seem, this machine is 
a monument to the failure, near the close of 
the nineteenth century, of the American to- 
bacco trust's effort to control the cigar indus- 
try. The trust, after having operated with 
unprecedented success in other branches of 
the tobacco industry, struck a snag in its 
, attempt to obtain a controlling position in 
| manufacturing and distributing cigars. 
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"As fust as the trust bought out one fac- 
tory and closed it, another opened to take 
its place, for the obvious reason that mass 
production had few advantages. As the re- 
sult, as late as 1920 there were in the United 
States more than 14,500 factories manufac- 
turing cigars. 

"Most of the old labor will find its way 
in other channels because the old cigar 
makers are not of a mechanical bent and do 
not take readily to the machine; also be- 
cause their pride prevents them from per- 
forming by machine for lower wages the 
«ork they formerly did by hand. 

"Those who have followed the workings of 
the machine are confident that 'women's place 
will be in the cigar industry,' because their 
temperaruent is suited to the work and they 
»re willing to work for lesser wages." 

What, If Anything, Will 

Industry Do About It ? 

A FEW lines of verse written by a Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, high school girl have 
enough substance to them to be worth re- 
printing : 

Eleven cent cotton and forty cent meat, 
How in the world can a poor man eat? 
Flour up high, cotton down low, 
How in the world can we raise the dough? 

Kleven cent cotton and a carload of tax, 
The load's too heavy for our poor backs; 
R r e can't buy clothes, we can't buy meat, 
Got too much cotton and not enough to eat. 

One phase of the farm problem that has | 
not received wide attention is discussed by 
Jackson Johnson in Capper's Farmer. His 
theme is the decentralization of industry or 
the more general distribution of industries ; 
throughout the agricultural regions. As 
chairman of the Board of the International 
Shoe Company, he writes particularly of the 
experience of his company in locating vari- 
ous manufacturing plants in the small rural 
l-i mmimitios. 

One phase that he emphasizes is the com- 
I arntive absence of labor troubles: 

"The workers in smaller communities are 
happier, healthier und more contented. In 
industry a labor turnover of 25 per cent a 
year is considered good. And labor turnover 
is one of the problems that confronts indus- 
tries. Our city plants will average 35 per 
cent, but our country plants probably aver- 
age 15 per cent or below." 

Decentralization has meant stabilization for 
l he sihue industry, according to .Mr. Johnson. 
"Distribution is so widespread that business 
depression or crop failure in one section of 
the country affects us little, if any." 

Facts About Sugar prints a pointed edi- 
torial entitled "The Real Agricultural Prob- 
lem." Its gist is contained in this para- 
graph : 

"Scientific agriculture, in the sense of mak- 
ing the best use of available resources in 
land and labor, does not necessarily result in 
(ireatly increased yields. Under certain con- 
ditions it, may be more profitable to culti- 
vate extensively rather than intensively on 
low-priced lands with high cost, labor. Scien- 
tific agriculture does demand, however, exact 
knowledge of the condition of the land, its 
requirements for economical production, and 
the ability to bring crop casts within the 
limit of average market prices. When the 
agricultural problem is generally and sys- 
tematically approached from this angle it 
will gradually disappear as a problem, not 
only in the sugar industry but also in the 
making of all sorts of crops. Until that is 
done political nostrums will "be of little bene- 
fit." 
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A Tremendous Cost Gut! 



$200 now buys materials that used 
to cost this manufacturer 
$500 




KiJnvloptJ 
tmsad sttrl 
pump bau, 
roWjAj only 
SO Pound) 



AS a casting this gasoline pump base used to cost its maker 
i*- several dollars each I And it weighed 64'4 pounds I 

Today, "pressed from steel instead" by YPS, its cost has 
dropped 60%— -and its weight has been cut to 30 pounds, a 
S&Je reduction! 

"Pressed steel piles up additional savings," says our cus- 
tomer, "by eliminating scrap waste. Occasionally piles of 
these castings would topple and several units were sure to 
be broken. And right now die easier assembling of die 
pressed steel bases cuts down the piece work on diis par- 
ticular assembly job." 

Without a doubt pressed steel can bring you similarly valu- 
able advantages. Redeveloping even the smallest casting 
you now use into a pressed steel part may save you thou- 
sands of dollars a year — and improve the part besides ! Send 
samples or blueprints of any of your castings — or if you are 
developing a new product or redesigning an old one, it will 
pay you to get in touch with our redevelopment engineers 
right at the start. We'll tell you without obligation how 
much you can cut your costs with pressed steel, and better 
the product. 

THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO., Warren. Ohio 

New York — 501 Fifth Ave. Chicago— 927 Strain. Bldtf. 

"*ttntm in ftrttrii Smi Rtdmhpmtut" 
Agricultural Amtomntivt and Indmitrial Pmstd Sttl Parti 




Adventures in Redesign— The example here is only one of the hun- 
dreds of pressed steel redevelopments we have made. "Adventures in 
Redesign" is a booklet that relates equally remarkable instances wherein 
"pressing from steel instead" has reduced weight, increased strength and 
vastly improved the character of products for almost every branch of 
.nduslry. Ask your secretary to mail the coupon today 




The Youngaowo Pressed Steel Co., m*nm, oih 

«W? «nd me a free copy of "Adventure, in Rederign." 

Name 

Company 

Street 

Town " Sttt N . B .3-« 
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A landscape at FUiUtu\$c— nejr PoiaJcm*. 

Every 
Man Needs 

At Least One 
Summer Like It 

4 t BUSINESS cares, the responsi' 
A J bility of home, social rcquire- 
r K menu— have left jou in need of 
^ft change, new interests and rest. 
^^^m But mainly change — complete, 

^H^Bb absorbing change of scene, change 
^^P'^^H of people, change of type 0/ country 
even. You need not go abroad, 
or outside the United States. 

Summer is the period that Cdlijomians li\e best, 
because it's the rainless season and no day is spoiled 
for fun. Evenings are so cool that blankets are re- 
quired nine nights out of ten. 

The average me«n summer temperatures in a 
central city for the past fifty years (U. S. Weatlwr 
Bureau records) are as follows: Junes, 66; Julys^ 70; 
Augusts, 71; Septembers, 69 — a grand averageof 60 
degrees for fifty summers. Humidity is always low. 
Where else could there be a finer summer climate? 
And where else so much to sec and do? 

See giant forests and vast wildernesses. Go up 
Mt. Lowe, over 5000 feet in height, by trolley. 

Take in the wide variety of famous ocean beaches, 
quaint Old Spanish Missions, mountain trails for 
horseback riding, renowned golf courses, fishing, 
hunting, camping grounds, enormous moving picture 
studios, or canyon nooks with cottages where one 
may merely lie in hammocks and read and rest all day 
in pure, sweet air. 

Come Now or this summer. Enjoy the rejuvenat' 
ing change. Find here, too, a great industrial empire, 
of special interest to business men. 

In planning your trip here, you can if you wish, 
arrange a circle tour to see the entire Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Vancouver — your railroad ticket 
agent will explain. Low rates in eifect on all rail- 
roads from May i?th to October jist. 

We have issued probably the most complete 
booklet on vacations ever printed. *2 pa^. 
illustrated. Just send a post card to address below 
ijft and set a copy free. All YearClub of 

J^Hk Southern California. Dept .j-Q.Cham- 

*^HB her of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 
^^F^ California. 



Southern 

California 

Alt Year Vucution Land Supr«m« 



£T"*riE city of Lm Angelea, with a j 



Recent Federal Trade Cases 



PROCEEDINGS before the Federal 
Trade Commission, or related to 
its activities, for the month are re- 
lated here. The most significant 
items are : 

Circuit Court of Appeals rules 
against Commission on puffing in ad- 
vertising. 

"Philippine Mahogany" case re- 
' opened, 

Certain methods of maintaining re- 
sale prices ordered discontinued. 



. nth a po[niljti(in of well over » md- 
1 ban. u the Lrge.t arr on the rVific CW ind j. the hub of 
one of the country > richest jirfculmrj Icooununlties. 
The erowth, wraith and mamloui iMxira of Southern C»llfot. 
nil are indiaced by the following ticu jnd hjurea pertaining to tic 
Counry of Um Angeles ilooe : 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products ('<»t)>$Sf ,011 im' 
Value of Citrus Producrs (ion). faj.141.foj; Oil Production (ioijX 
iio^ocwxiobbls; Harbor lmfma(im),4.vfi.irf tons. Harbor Ex- 
pant, (1911) 16,1 J4.»°° torn; Total Harbor Tonnage 10,310,743 . 
A producing season of 565 days 1 year permittfng year "round crops. 
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Copies nf IIib Commission's complaints, re- 
spondents' answers, nnd the Commission's or- 
ders to "cease and desist," or of dismissal nuiy 
be obnined from the offices of the Editor of 
Nation's HustNrsa, Wnahington, D. C, without 
clmrite by reference to the docket numbers. 
Transcripts of testimony may be inspected in 
Washington, or purchased nt 25 cents u page 
from the official reporter, whose name is ob- 
tuinable from the Commission.— Editor's Note. 

THE COMMISSION'S order in its Docket 
No. 1133 has been reversed by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 2d 
Circuit (Ostermoor and Company v. Federal 
Trade Commission). The Commission had 
issued an order against respondent, a mat- 
tress manufacturer, for using a trade-mark 
consisting of a picture of a mattress with 
one end opened up so as to disclose expanded 
superimposed layers of compressed cotton. 
The Commission found the picture exag- 
gerated the extent 
of the expansion, 

the actual expan- ^^™~^ — 
sion being from 3 
to 6 inches instead, 
aa the picture in- 
dicated, of 35 in- 
ches or more. With 
one dissent, the 
Commission o r - 
dered the practice 
discontinued. I n 
reversing the Com- 
mission's order, 
the Circuit Court t 
said in part: "As 
pointed out by the 
dissenting Com- 
missioner.. . . , 
even the slightest 
exaggeration, with- 
in the limits of le- ^^^—^^mm^^m^^^, 
gitimate trade 
puffing, would fall 

under the Commission's condemnation. But 
the statutory power to prohibit unfair meth- 
ods of competition can not be stretched to 
this extent; the slightest pictorial exaggera- 
tion of the qualities of an article can not. 
be deemed to be either a misrepresentation 
or an unfair method of competition. The 
time-honored custom of at least merely slight 
puffing, unlike the clear misrepresentation 
<if the character of goods as in the Winstead 
Hosiery Company case, has not come under 
a legal ban. . . . We can not . . . concur in 
the interpretation of the pictorial reprixn- 
tation upon which the order is based 
The pictures clearly assume to show the final 
stages in the constniction of the mattress, 
the thickness and resiliency before compres- 
sion and not afterwards; a mattress in proc- 
ess of manufacture, not one completed and 
after some unknown time and unknown use, 
ripped open again. And there is no testi- 
mony that such representation is a misrepre- 
sentation of the unfinished article or of the 
materials or of the process of utilizing them 
in the manufacture of the mattress. Con-* 
cededly it is an exaggeration of the actual 
condition; indeed petitioner asserts that it is 
not and was not intended to be descriptive 
but fanciful and as such, the subject matter 
of valid trade-marks .... It is our judg- 
ment that the pictorial representation of the 
process of manufacturing . . . even though 
'^xuggerated as to their characteristics, can 
not deceive the average purchaser and the 
record is practically bare of any evidence of 
actual reliance upon the puffing exaggeration 
of qualities. There is no basis for the find- 
ing that 'substantial numbers of purchasers 
had been misled and deceived by the grossly 
exaggerated pictorial representation.*" 



rpHREE cases in which orders were en- 
_* tered last July have been reopened by the 
Commission (Docs. 1281, 1316 and 1332) In 
these dockets the Commission had prohibited 
the description of "Philippine mahogany" on 
woods m-own 111 the Philippines. Out- „f the 
federal Trade Commissioners filed a memo- 
random of dissent to the issuance of orders. 
I he cases were reopened upon the represen- 
tation by respondents that a material witness 
Irom the Philippines was not able to arrive 
here in time for the former hearings. There 
are four other cases still pending before the 
Commission on the same question which will 
be affected by the reopening of the three in 
winch orders have been entered. The Phil- 
ippine government is an intervenor in these 
cases on behalf of the respondents. Appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the 9th Circuit from one of the 
orders now re- 



opened (Doc. 1332) 
is still pending 
{Jones Hardwood 
Company v. Fed- 
eral Trade Com- 
mission). 

A SODA fountain 
drink mixing 
machine manufac- 
turer of Racine, 
Wis., has been or- 
dered t o discon- 
tinue certain re- 
sale price mainte- 
nance methods. 
The Commission 
found that the 
company manufac- 

Hires about a 

third of the drink 
mixing machines 
q.,,4 , . fold in the United 

S £ te f ""J th«, it markets them through 

several methods to secure the maintenance 
of its fixed resale prices. 

According to the findings, the respondent 
through correspondence and its salesmen, rel 
quested it« dealers' cooperation by reporting 
the names of price cutters, and in order to 
get written agreements from dealers to ob- 
serve the specified resale prices the company 
sent out a circular letter and follow-up which 
resulted in about, 700 of its dealers pledging 
to maintain the specified prices. The other 
800 dealers were removed from the com- 
pany s list of customers. 

These practices, the findings conclude, re- 
sulted in the company's resale prices being 
generally maintained with the effect of pre- 
venting dealers from selling the machines at 
lower prices and thus suppressing and hin- 
dering competition in respect to respondent's 
Products in interstate commerce Docket 

I N" THE January issue we carried an item 
state°, nC of m T nK * bweau grating in the 

»«■. which ™Z^t?2££}££i 

n the iL" m : thods of "-^Petition. 
"The Ji! | W ° ma , de tlle statement that 
.« ,t i ^ u en /l ttls ° 1'ublished a trade 
;r™nru' d ' Mte ' A der °gatory and damag- 
v IT , were made concerning the qual- 
ity of coal handled through irregular chan- 

£ coal ht, 1 , to COrrect this ^tcment, 
The .hnL ™. f,oe Vot Publish the paper, 
bur thTh " K( '" 1St th ° paper wre 'Ksmissed 
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re your selling prices 
slightly higher -wesft of the Rockies"? 

"DICK up 'most any magazine. You'll still find a few 
national advertisers using this outgrown phrase. 
There was a time when the Western market could be 
supplied most advantageously from the home factory 
although the resulting freight charges made necessary— 
"Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies". 



Oakland Offers: 

Central location in 
West. Fast rail and 
ship service. Excel- 
lent labor. Good 
working climate. 
Low power rates. 
Abundant raw 
materials. 



But that day has passed. With n 
million people "West of the Rockies", 
there is little excuse for continuing to 
burden western buyers with trans- 
continental freight charges. 

Modern methods of selling and dis- 
tributing have taught manufacturers 
that they can best serve a major mar- 
ket by being "on the ground". 

Oakland has been proved the logi- 
cal place to locate western factories 



and warehouses . A lrea d y , 1 20 na t iona 1 
manufacturers have chosen Oakland. 

Investigate Oakland. The advan- 
tages it offers these leading industries 
may interest you. Let us send you a 
copy of "Industrial Oakland". It is 
fullof pertinentfactsand information. 

Or better still, have us prepare a 
special technical survey for your par- 
ticular industry. This will be done 
gladly on request of any business 
executive. 



Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 



V n 



—1 COUNTY- I 
"•«»«»» \ 



This advert isemrnt of Oakland and Alameda 
County—- the Wen's fastest growing in. 
dustruil district— is produced cooperatively 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and 
the Alameda Count)) Board 0/ Supervisors. 




OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 



5»7 



Industrial Capital of the West'* 



Whm writin ° O""-** 11 c »»»™ ™ CoUMnce „!«,„ meation x ation ; 
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LIONDS TO FIT 
THE INVEST OR 





Ability to serve 
the large investor 

IE substantial investor seeks a resourceful 
bond house to deal with. He needs a large 
and varied list of bond issues to choose from. 
If he lacks certain maturities, they are quickly avail- 
able; if certain types, such as industrials, municipals, 
public utilities, he can get them widely diversified. 

The recommendations made to him are not only 
based upon first-hand experience; they can also be 
carried into effect by supplying the very securities 
his situation requires. 

For this reason, large investors, banks and institutions 
regularly entrust us with the building up of their hold- 
ings, selected and diversified with a definite end in view . 

This is a service from which the smaller investor also 
can derive particular benefit. We are glad to render it. 

We haw prepared a chart to help investors analyze 
their requirements so that in buying bonds they 
•will select issues •which fit their needs. We shall be 
glad ta send you this chart •without obligation, 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
•01 5. L» S&Jle 5t. 14 Will .St, in South ijthSt. 6oi CJriiwoU St, 91$ Euclid Ave. 

ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 

jiy North 4th St. Sj Dcromblie St. 4i> Han Water St. fw8 Sctim.i A*c, S. 



It Seemed 
Beyond#=^Reasotv 



—to expect a salesman to 
carry a furnace in his 
■ample case, yet we showed 
one firm how to do It 
and their tales were In- 
creased remarkably. Ask 
us how we can make your 
selling easier. 



c!S 

Knickerbocker* Case ♦ Co. 

227 No. Clinton Street. 
CHICAGO* 



Figure* in ai Hurry — 

Not Hurried Figure* 

Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of pub- 
lic calculators. 4S-bour accural e Gervice. 

ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackaon Boul. Chicago, 111. 



COEVS 

Rare Coin Book 50c. Worth $5,00 in com- 
parison to other coin books. Fully illustrate.!. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Cuttag Bros., 16 Exchange Place, N.Y. 



ing them with "information concerning sales 
made by particular shippers to alleged ir- 
regular trade for the purpose of notifying so- 
cnlled regular dealers of such sales and of 
compelling such shippers to discontinue such 
sules or to forego the patronage of regular 
dealers" . . . " 0 f supplying information to 
Ihe paper concerning purchases made by par- 
ticular buyers alleged to be irregular, for the 
purpose of notifying shippers that said buy- 
ers are not recognized as entitled to buy 
direct from them." 

'T'WO individuals engaged in selling furni- 
1 ture as a firm in Philadelphia have been 
directed by the Commission to discontinue 
the practice of representing themselves as 
manufacturers or manufacturers' agents when 
1 lie fact is that they have no connection 
whatever with any furniture factory. The 
Commission also found that the use of the 
slogan "Factory Direct to You" misleads the 
purchasing public by causing them to be- 
lieve that respondents were selling their 
goods at manufacturer's prices, thereby sav- 
ing the profits of the middleman. 

This was also found to be an unfair practice 
and was ordered to be discontinued. (Dockel 
1 143.) 

AN INDIVIDUAL in New York City who 
■TV sells hosiery by the house-to-house can- 
vassing method has been directed by Hie 
Commission to discontinue the practice of 
misrepresenting his hosiery as silk and him- 
self as a manufacturer. 

The Commission found that in his trade 
literature and advertising matter and on the 
containers in which his hosiery is packed he 
presented it as made from silk and himself 
as its manufacturer. 

It was found that the hosiery contained 
about 14 per cent silk and 86 per cent arti- 
ficial silk and that this individual had no 
connection whatsoever with any hosiery mill 
(Docket 1317.) 




The Tomb of Waodraw Wilson at 
National Cathedral, Mt. St. Albans, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Shall Government 
Grade Fabrics? 

By Herman Blum 

President of Craftex Mills, Inc. 

REPRESENTATIVES of some thirty 
textile trade associations met in New 
York last December. This meeting will go 
flown in textile history as of epoch-making 
importance; for a practical scheme for deal- 
ing with the problem of color fastness was 
there proposed. 

A committee had been working for over 
a year on the problem of misbranding. At 
this meeting it presented its findings. 
Briefly summarized, they were: that the 
use of guarantees be abandoned; that use 
of such terms as "unf.adeable," "absolutely 
sun fast," and the like be discontinued; 
that standard tests be defined and de- 
scribed for determining the grade of fast- 
ness of dyed fabrics; that three grades, the 
best of fast colors, good colors, and com- 
mercial colors of no particular fastness, be 
set up; and that grading of fabrics be es- 
tablished as a trade practice and violation 
of this involve prosecution by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Obviously, once these classifications are 
set up, it will be, as culpable to call, say 
class 2 (good colors) class 1 (the best of 
fast, colors), as it is now culpable to call a 
metal "sterling" that is not 98.01 per cent 
fine silver. 

Education of the public to the signifi- 
cance of these terms would not be difficult. 
It is generally understood what grades "A," 
"B" and "C" mean in regard to milk. It 
would not be a task to popularize similar 
gradings in regard to fabrics. 

Standard Labels to Be Used 

T^O carry out the proposals will be the 
* job of trade associations and their indi- 
vidual members. The first step that has 
been taken is the preparation of labels for 
goods in accordance with the standards 
adopted by the committee. The label, 
Class 1, will mean that fabrics have been 
dyed in the fastest colors available. This 
does not mean that the colors will last for- 
ever or that we have discovered a dyeing 
process that makes our goods faster "than 
those of our competitors. 

Of course, the responsibility for the 
truthfulness of the label rests with the firm 
putting out the goods. To make the label 
in the form of a guarantee does not in- 
crease this responsibility. 

The industry will continue to produce 
millions of yards of worthy fabrics dyed in 
classes other than 1, for there are many 
purposes for which the other classes are 
perfectly satisfactory. Their value need 
not be discriminated against by comparison 
with Class 1. 

I have proposed the establishment of a 
definite organization for the regulation and 
running of the plan by the industry. When 
such a body starts to operate, there will be 
no need for government regulation of the 
industry. It will realize our dream for clean 
and fair competition and proper merchan- 
dising ethics for the industry. 



Speaking of 
Conservation . . 

Each day's production 
of Celotex will save 
900 cars of coal . . . 




II I 



TN a mammoth plant near 
X New Orleans, gigantic ma- 
chines are producing an amaz- 
ing lumber. 

This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex. It is not cut from trees but 
manufactured in broad strong 
boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is enduring . . . scien- 
tifically sterilized and water- 
proofed. Celotex is stronger in 
walls than wood and many 
times better as insulation . . . 
yet costs little or nothing more 
to use. 

In the walls and ceilings of a 
house, Celotex shuts out neat in 
summer and keeps in furnace 
heat in winter. It cuts fuel bills 
from 25% to 35%. The fuel 
saved by one day's output of 
Celotex based on its service in 
homes of average life, amounts 
to 900 cars of coal. 



There is no question about 
the effect Celotex is having on 
American building practice. In 
five short years, more than 
90,000 homes have been built 
this modern way. With this 
same lumber, thousands more 
have been remodeled. 

The growing demand for Celo- 
tex has increased production 
twenty-five times in five years. 
Today, it is one of our basic 
industries. And against the van- 
ishing forests and coal mines of 
America stands Celotex, the 
Insulating Lumber that builds 
the comforts and economies 
of insulation into America's 
homes. 

Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N.Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Insure Your Property 
This Easy, 
Economical Way 




HERE'S protection that can be 
relied upon to keep out the 
tresspasser — to stop constant leaks 
and losses from an unguarded 
premises. It is the American Chain 
Link Fence that today is protecting 
hundreds of industrial properties 
throughout the United States. 

Easily installed, easily and cheaply 
maintained, American Chain Link 
Fence gives you perfect protection. 
The sturdy chain-link, galvanized 
mesh illustrated below accounts 
for its long life. 




Now is a good time to investigate the benefits 
of thisionn of property insuranc e. Let us s how 
you how economica I, dependable Ameri- 
ca Chain Link Fence can cut down plant 
maintenance costs lor you — how it can give 
you security that do other protection offers. 
AletiernddressedioourChicagoOfBcewul . 
bring full infornadon.No obligation to you. 

AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY 
7 South Dearborn Street - Chicago, Ulinou 

Factory: L&rrtyrHU, lit 

AMERI 

Wanufadjirers ofSuperiorWlre rausfbrover 25years 



Ourselves as Others See Us 



r |' 1 RAVELING Americans like to hang up 
A their coats and t.rousere, for they do not 
fold them up and put them in drawers as 
many Englishmen do, 
They Must Think warns the Spectator when 
Everyone's a good-naturedly prodding 
Fireman Here British hotel keepers into 
active support of the 
"Come to Britain" movement. For the most 
part, British provincial hotels fall far behind 
the standard demanded in America, and Uie 
Spectator feels sure that 

if Americans are to visit us in the spring, 
autumn, and winter, our hotels must be 
properly heated ; no hotel can claim to rank 
as first-class without central heating. Stay- 
nt-home Englishmen may think that Ameri- 




cans overheat their hotels and houses, 
which may be quite true, but our personal 
predilections must not enter in. Running 
water must be provided in every bedroom, 
und there must be a more plentiful supply 
of bathrooms. Electric reading lights and 
telephones should be placed by every bed; 
the electric light switch should be aceessil 
ble from the bed. Larger wardrobes should 
be provided where the visitor can hang 
his clothes. 

But perhaps it is in the matter of food 
that the country inn leaves most to be de- 
sired. Americans are great fruit eaters. 
Plentiful supplies of fruit should bo sup- 
plied at every meal. They are fonder of 
salads than we are; therefore, lettuce, 
tomatoes, celery and radishes should be al- 
ways available in season. Many Americans 
like brown bread, and all like good coffee. 
The most patriotic Englishman cannot pre- 
tend that the coffee usually served in 
British hotels is comparable to that ob- 
tainable on the continent. Again, the meals 
served in our trains are not, as a rule, 
equal to those to be had in American and 
Continental trains. 

This counsel may be taken to heart in 
view of the possibilities puffed up by the 
Spectator, for it declares that 

every owner of a motor car in America — 
and there are twenty million of them — is a 
potential visitor to Europe. 

To the mind of the Right Hon. William 
Graham, member of Parliament, much of 
the large scale development of American in- 
dustry conveys valuable 
A. F. of L. Is material for the instruc- 
"Conservative tion and guidance of 
and Cautious" British labor. Writing in 
Foreiffn Affairs on indus- 
trial problems, he points his pen to showing 
the "conservative and cautious" outlook of 
the American Federation of Labor, of which 
he says that 

it is opposed to direct participation in 
political activity; it has no basic Socialist 
principle; apparently it does not believe 
that the Government should engage in 
private industry. But the same labor or- 
ganization presses for the penetration of in- 
dustrial capital by the resources of the 



unions, and pleads that organized labor 
should itself enter joint insurance enter- 
prise. American employers are endeavor- 
ing to weaken the Federation by the for- 
mation of special company unions of their 
own working forces; to mis tendency the 
Federation replies by redoubling its effort 
to extend its membership arid to appeal to 
millions of women engaged in industrial 
occupations. 

But enormous numbers of American 
working men and women are the real own- 
ers of the vast reserves held by the life 
insurance companies; in fact, the owner- 
ship of these reserves is spread over twice 
the number who voted in the last presi- 
dential campaign. . . . Politically, there- 
fore, American labor appears to be con- 
servative; economically, it is beginning to 
get the upper hand of narrow capitalism 
by replacing that capitalism with the pow- 
erful accumulation of its own resources. Be 
it observed that the process is only begin- 
ning; great vested interests in the United 
Mates will doubtless in due course put up 
their genuine fight. 

To DM Bransii joubnal the proposal to 
apply the Treasury surplus to tax reductions 
or tax rebates seems "reprehensible"; to an- 
other the recommenda- 
. V? er Plan tion that an y remissions 
Was God Help should take the form of 
the Surplus" a reduction in the first 

mo* .u t fcwo P a y me nts done in 
u-/ rather than any change in special taxes 
or £ permanent reduction of taxation seems 
'sound and cautious." Of the plans for the 
application of the surplus the Nation tt 
Athenaeum says: 

Mr. Mellon at the Treasury has a sur- 
plus on the year of some 76 millions ster- 
ling which, Mr. Coolidge observes, is not 
much lnrger than is required for a going 
concern of nearly 800 millions sterling. 
Recently he was in favor of distributing 
the bulk of it in rebates on income tax al- 
ready paid, but he is now in favor of re- 
ductions in the payments becoming due be- 
fore midsummer, 1927. In view of the cur- 




Whm inritina to Ammici.n Wrw. Ftxcr Compwt pirate mmtinn .WiotTn ButiarM 



rent doubts as to the continuance of the 
trade boom, either plan would, according 
to British fiscal notions, seem reprehensible. 
A divergent view of the recommendations, 
held by the Tunes, professes to see a "cau- 
tious prosperity" in the course urged by the 
President, a course which that journal con- 
tends is "justified by the canons of conserv- 
ative finance." To quote: 

There are, of course, two methods of dis- 
posing of a surplus; the money may either 
be applied to the reduction of the public 
debt or it may be returned into the pocket 
of the taxpayer. While leaving the choice 
between these alternatives entirely to Con- 
gress, the President wisely remarked that 
with a national debt amounting to $19,500,- 
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Here it is — Complete 

Fully Equipped — for Printing, 
Imprinting and Form-Typewriting 




Three things which every business man should know: 



/. The printing Multigraph has demon- 
strated that it is a profitable investment 
under each of the following conditions: 
1. When used for printing in general. 2. When 
used for imprinting only. 3. When used for form- 
letter work only. 4. When used for a combination 
of 1, 2 and 3, such as obtains in the average 
business. In other words, it can handle a great 
variety of work; but does not have to have 
that variety to show a handsome profit. 
H Twenty -two years of experience have 
given us considerable knowledge of thevoca- 
tional application of the Multigraph. We, 
therefore, can give you information about its 

THS AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPAI 



application to your particular line of business, 
and in many cases tell you how it is being used 
not only to save money but also to stimulate 
sales. A letter on your letterhead addressed to 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice President, Multigraph Sales 
Co., Cleveland, will receive immediate individual 
attention. 

III. Demonstration at one of our Division 
Offices is the best way to see exactly what 
this equipment can do, and how it does it. 
If you live in or near one of the fifty cities where 
we maintain offices, our Division Manager will 
make the appointment to suit your convenience. 
Ask us for his name and address. 

1806 BAST tOTH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 




g MULT/GRAPH 
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I Keep tramps, neighborhood boys and 
others who start fires, a safe distance 
(.away from your plant. 

No trespasser can get past an unclimbable 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. 

An Anchor Fence insures safety — and it 
insures lasting service. Its high carbon 
steel line posts, heavy galvanizing and 
other features of enduring construction 
mean years of effective protection. 

Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is nation- 
wide. A phone call, wire or letter puts it at 
your disposal. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

Formerly A tscher Post Iron Works 

9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Branch Offices and Sous A teats in Principal Cilia 




CHAIN LINK 




It's Not So 
Much Income 
As Outgo 



Whth writing to Anchor Past Fiwce Co. vleaie mention S'ati,,,,-, 



000.000 "a surplus can be no embarrass- 
ment." 

The burden of taxation per head in the 
United States, though it does not approach 
the formidable British total of £15 2s. 
6d. per head, has multiplied itself by four 
since 1913, since it stood at $6.80 (about 
-ft 4s.), and in 1925 reached a total of 
$29.60— is., n bout £6. During the same 
period the public debt has grown even 

n^ r nJ il! " L dIy - In 1917 & ■* *>2,912,- 
000.000; by 1919 it, had risen to nearly 
2o'/j milliard* dollars, since when it has 
been reduced by some six milliards. This 
figure represents about *I80 per head, 
rather more than £36, which compares with 
the sum of £160 for this country. Thus, 
even though the national debt of the 
United States is not excessive, and it is 
likely to be reduced progressively by the 
payment of the allied war debts, there is 
much to be said for reducing it still further, 
since every reduction means an improve- 
ment in the credit of the Government 
against a future emergency. Moreover, it 
is clearly proper to take advantage of a 
period of exceptional prosperity to reduce 
debt. 

The English middle CLASS is accustomed 
to consider itself ill-used, and it must suffer 
some shocks, the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly thinks, when it 
bean the salaries on 
which responsible profes- 
sional men in other 
countries are expected to 
live. For instance, 

Even in wealthy America the professional 
man does not always enjoy a better stand- 
ard of living than one following the same 
occupation in England, although his living 
sounds far higher and his taxation is cer- 
tainly far lower. Both in America and in 
Europe it is infinitely more profitable to 
buy and sell than to teach or administrate. 
Commerce may have its risks, but its prizes 
are none the less immense when matched 
with those available for a servant of the 
state or university. 

In thkir drsihb that the whole subject of 
war debts be reopened, with America taking 
part in the conference, the signatories of the 
. Columbia University 

Columbia Has m.-mrie.-io use argument- 
a Happy Faculty which the Spectator gays 
for Making News "arc not for us to sup- 
, i i P° rt > though we are glad 

. record then," The signatories point out 
tli.it the debt payments to America are fixed 
on the basis of a "presumed capacity to pay" 
hnuigh a term of sixty-two years, and they 
angue that this presumed capacity is mere 
guesswork. In the Spectators appraisal: 
The manifesto on war debts which has 
been signed by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Hut er, the distinguished president of Co- 
luii-biH I Niversuv, and by forty other emi- 
nent members of the faculty, is a very 
remarkable and important, sign of the flow 
of opmion ,n the United States. Although 
we welcome the generosity of the mani- 
errl i ~ 1 WOllld w! ™me political gen- 

stood to make it an excuse for supporting 
any claim against America for the rem is- 
ide,?L I If , AmeHca ultimately de- 
FmL ? u ° r '. ssen our debt «nd other 

ft ™,hr CbtS ', 8he r" d ° 60 as a "lat- 
er of public policy, believing that she is 

taking a wise, practical, and" just course. 

as com™» B .? S sh P L re e ar ^ our debt to her 
as comparable with an ordinary business 

' A tliou-sund millions, 
Bl l l f lll M 
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debt we shall continue to regard it in the 
same manner. 

The signatories of the manifesto pro- 
pose that an international conference should 
be called to review the entire problem of 
the debts. They do not postulate cancel- 
lation, though that would not be excluded. 
They point out that even after America 
had come into the war the Allies continued 
to bear the brunt of it, and they argue 
that for this reason alone the Allies should 
not be required to repay money which 
was thrown into the common cause. 

The possibility of saving a billion dollars 
a vear bv revising the alphabet and by new 
•ipeUinK, considered by the English Language 
. Congress when m session 

Horsepower of at Philadelphia is ad- 
Hyphens Is vanced by the Manches- 
Going to Waste ter Guardian Weekly to 
a consideration of the 
energy which would be freed by applying 
Dr Godfrey Dewey's earnest recommenda- 
tion. Whatever of fame there » in making 
the proposal must be shared, for the Guardian 
tells its readers that 
he is not the first of his countrymen to 
play with ideas of this kind Some t.me 
ST* crusade started in the States for 
the abolition of the hyphen in all com- 




pound words. The crusaders calculated 
Fhat each of the 200 million people who 
>"e English write at least, three hyphens 
«*dav As half an ounce of energy is re- 
quired to make a hyphen with pen or 
pencil, this superfluous symbol they con- 
tended, entails a total waste of some 19,- 
0^000 pounds of muscular force a day- 
"r enough energy to draw a heavy pas- 
£ nK er train around the world. But th,s . 
to leave out of account the possibility that 
% Z millions were not making hyphens 
hey might be getting *g£mjg%* 
nisehief It is very unlikely that they 
would immediately devote their unex- 
pended energy to hauling trains. 

Some Americans are fond of referring to 

fhemselves as hundrcd-per-cent Americans in 
themse^cs U elves ^ 

order to dist.ngu ^ ^ ^ 

A Tob for or 50 per cent Ameri- 

the Bureau cans but are more com- 

of Standards monly called "dagos or 

ofbtanadi « wops » says St. John 

Krvine when considering the "hundred-per- 
cent genL." In the Spectator he gives his 
supposition that 
there is more virtue and patriotism in a 
n, n who happens to have been born m a 
eountrv-though that is an accident that 
happens to all of us somewhere-thnn there 
is in a man who chooses to attach himself 

t0 But what an odd thing that should be, 
for no man selects his birthplace or his 
IL. and il would seem, therefore, that the 
man' who naturalizes himself in a country 
)UE lit to be more loyal to his adopted 
rountry merely because he has adopted it, 
than a man who, without his volition, was 
born in it. 



30% Saving 

in time, money and material 

Guaranteed 

In any business, 
on all woodworking 
operations 

You can now take advantage of a most unusual 
guarantee made by J. D. Wallace & Co. to every 
business enterprise, large or small, wherever wood 
is worked. 

They positively guarantee that "The Wallace 
Idea" will save upwards of 30% in time, money 
and materials on all woodworking jobs. 

Amazing results are obtained in increased produc- 
tion by this new system of bringing portable planers, 
saws and other woodworking machines direct to the 
job. Maintenance engineers, factory managers and 
construction superintendents find that the hardest 
jobs are handled quickly and easily, as well as hun- 
dreds of small jobs that have always been done by 
high-priced hand labor. 

Wherever Wallace Machines are not now used, a 
saving of at least 30% is guaranteed. 




This ball bearing band- 
saw js a real money mak- 
er anywhere. Operates 
from any light socket. 




This bench jointer and plant- r is just 
one more Wallace 
money maker. All 
are portable and 
opera te from 
light sockets. 




MAKE! MONEY 
BY SAVING IT 



A portable Universal saw — a marvel- 
ously convenient machine 
which operates from 
nny light socket. 




BEt.TLESS— 
Auach to any 
lixht socket 



J. D, Wallace 8s Company, 

157 S. California Ave., Chicago, 111. 

You may send me complete information 
about Wallace Portable Woodworking Ma- 
chines, with facts about jobs on which they 
have saved money, together with complete 
details of your guarantee to save 30%. 



The Wallace Idea 

J To save wasted steps by placing machines at the elbow of 
the workman. 

To save time and energy by moving the machines to the 
material instead of bulky material to the machines. 

{fc Toeliminate hand work with a convenient machine capable 
* of handling a range of work from heavy cuts on large stock 
to the most exacting work on the smallest pieces. 

^JTo save investment by working machines of the proper 

size to capacity. 

C To build portable woodworking machines which possess a 
maximum of power at a minimum expense. 

FREE TRIAL — Guarantee Offer 

We are ready to prove the value of the Wallace Idea without 
cost ro you. We will put one or more Wallace Portable 
Woodworking Machines in your shop or on any large or small 
construction job, and let you see how they speed up produc- 
tion, eliminate waste of time and effort, save material, and do 
a better job. The coupon or your letterhead will bring com- 
plete information without any obligation of any kind. 

I 



Name 

Firm. 

Address 

Kind of Business 



When writina to J. D. Waujios 4 Courunr plran nation Katun's B W me» 
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Associated Gas and Electric 

System 



Founded in 1852 



58% Executives 10 Years Service 

Men in the public utility industry remain in it remarkably long because of 
the large amount of business experience and technical training required to 
wrote m ^ Satisf ' act ' on to them in su PP!ying public 

By actual count of all executives and department heads in the Associated 
System, 77 y 0 have served their respective properties 5 years or more ?8 P ' 
10 years or more, 23% 20 years or more, 14% have passed the quarter century 
mark, and 4% have served 35 years or more. 

Good service means more than generating plants and transmission lines 
Without emcitnt and courteous men and women the finest central station 
would fail in its purpose. 

The long service of so large a proportion of executives within the Associated 
System not only provides continuity in management but makes possible the 
quality of service which can only come from seasoned experience. 




Associated Gas and Electric Company 

Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Illustrated Tear Bua{ 

Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 



fii Broadway 



New York 
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-EGRY COM-PAK-EGRY COM-PAK-ECRY COM-PAK-ECRY COMPAK-y 

YOU DEMAND THE FACTS ■ 

Concerning all your business transactions in order to protect your profits Yoi Y 
can have them right at your finger tips on the spur of the moment " c 
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EGRY COM-PAK REGISTER 

JADAPTED TO ISSUE CONTINUOUS! 
1. LENGTH ROLL OR FOLD-PAK FORMSj 

Gl cf?rX?'.'. ,Jvf f " ct * fluicWy and accurately, 
gyB*Y 1 RANSACTION is reordec 



orued conveni- 

fcVERY RECORD k handwritten by it. maker it, 
a* many copie. to the net (two to >ix>u you remiirc, 
all clean-cut and legible. ~ 

i.u.^£ Y B J LL, ° ' h * •« i» written *c one time and 
"^fJjn Perfect alignment. 

roni^ Y ? ET °f BI1 T^ » P*"'" 1 "> »«!«. 

V "V"*"" 1 fOT and rcf.tr.nrt 

|KJri«, cs .punched for filing, and dinchartsed autn. 

!~"5fi ,urn of ,he regular handle to on 
CA-ict uniform m/c. 

Retailer,, VVhoicioIer,, Manufacturer,, Pro/e*. 

find the COM-PAK adapted to a multiplicity of their 
record need*. * 

The COM-PAK is built for hard, tpeedy, continu- 
ou> work, which it dm juat 10 your liking, uving 



The Egry Register 
Company 



THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 



lime and labor in every department of butinets, with 
oji added economy in operation. 

Certainly you want fo know of the "great money 
malcing and money savimj"r-< 
povtibilitin of tiie COM- / 
PAK in your business. / 

It's easy to get full in- / Dayton, Ohio., Dept. A 
formation, with com- / - CD 4. Af L Tf v v 
piece *ct. of .ample f ^ER rAINLr •— You may 
form* fumuuied many / PjP" ua ' w '*nout obligation, 
satunod users who / . tuU '"formation, with aaual 
regard the COM- / J?*??* »f? < ? w,n *L now *™ COM. 
PAK oji a hir.ru ■ . / 
necesjtty. / 

Just return the / 
coupon or write / 
tw and we will / 
telJyou prompt-/ 
ly what it will / 
do for you. / 



PAK. will benefit our buaineis. 



Nam? of Ctmpttny 



kind <.'_,' /mui»k:i 



Dayton 



f 



Ohio 



/ 



City and Suilc 



ECRY COM-PAK-ECRY COM-PAK-ECRY COM-PAK - E C RY COM-PAK-5 

When icritina to ASSOCIatbb G.w aho Elsc7»ic Comiuny and Tun Ec*r Regis™ Cqmftikt 
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Government Aids 
to Business 

Reports ot eovernmeul tests, iuvestleaUons 
" ,?l',' n , " '*'* J'Partmr., are 

available (lor Purchase or free Ji s tHbutio«\ 
oaly when a defait, ,!,(,„„, ,„ , iat tt g m 
.* made. like, fhUetUmt are aita/aai/a 
t»e utle or serial number, tie source, mi the 
purchase price are included i„ the item. We 
mi be glad to jurnish them la our readers at 
the price the Go-ccrumenl charies. 

Ten TATmc crop reportinh dates have been 

rli°V J^ ^ x months of 1927 b v the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department of 

n * r. r Agriculture. TIicsp dates 

r if . l ' le iss,lan ce of crop regu- 
l-rop Reporting ktiona covering dates for 
„ 4 i , . ... the entire year, unless 
other dates wi.hm tlie particular months be 
prescribed by law or amendment to the regu- 
lations. ° 

March S, 2 p.m., reports on stocks on farms 
mi shipments out of county of corn, wheal 
outs, barley, and rye. 

March 18, 2 p.m., report on intentions to 
plant spring sown crops except com. 

„£i 2 2 p - m " re P° rts oa condition cf 
winter wheat, rye and pasture; also reports 
on cond,tion m certain states of peaches, 

tn"r treeS ' aDd fruit 

feJ^S 9 ' ? p,m ,- re P orta on area remaining 
tor harvest, and condition of winter wheat 

f l,T ; SfS* ° f hay on faraw ; condition 
nn ; ,r\ ito*- W ! W ' and l jaatu w. Also reports 
Znt . m Bert8fal "*«*«8 of peaches, 

air Kn,pefruit ' npric ° ts - cherriM - 

"leSe In | U - c CVM ° a ° f < he re l Wt Q " 

•if -reage and yield of cotton in 1925 
winw k 3 . P "V' rc l >orts on condition of 
h. v \ *- Spn , nB wheat - oat s. barley, rye. 

emorT C " ? PP ' ea ' pnachea - W»™> «™»* 
1^ Wfnnt, apricots, cherries, olives. 
I'mnes. plums, almonds, and walnuts! 

month !! r ';', " ,r i STANDAnDS Publishes each 
"" " ^> Service Bulletin a Bat 
f»o.Hl,,,st m g Nations which maintain 

Reauirom.-* r rr «l»erjcies close to 

quency Stations tain additional condi- 

t>iil.lic of i . ,,lons . 'ire of value to the 

£S ' la, ? L 0f frequency. A letter 

SremeS ,T' ed b> ' the nun - ,au ^ves the 
^'i™«to necwuy for broadcasting sta- 

ReQuinw^/ , th 'A Lettei ' C 1 ""' 1 "- No. 214, 
ions m?v ^Constant Frequency Sta- 

Z \ ' 1 S ,tlU . ned -"f' 0 " application to 
6 U " reuu oC standards, Washington, D. C. 

^aJiniTcomn? 10 !;' 7** teats of a P»^« e 
SarfmoT Z « r ° nP ° f f the government 
mrraents, the Bureau of Standards had 

Puncturo Ba..ii oceaa| on to look into the 
CornDounH! i mg m:A '"" s "" n nl " P unt " 
ttK° r ^" rC 8eaUn « compound, 
neumatic Tires for pneumatic tires. Al- 

methods are emD^Srff* ^T™* 

v rio',; „ ' V -? aw - aml !l *'..n-h "f the 
v hi ,1 T * sl '-vs lh , prim;ipIc on 

same J ° nty ° f them °P e ™t« » the 

wfflSSSS S Pr ? parin K a c ^«lar which 
I-hase^ of ,h, ^ Q ° VeTine the vari011K 

of SU(;h is, J a K 

menffon j^j^ 
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usual questions which are asked concerning 
them, will be taken up. 

In view of tub mffters.vces arising in the 
past over confusing and improper names 
given, to market woods, the Forest Service 
of the Department of 
Forest Service Agriculture urges the uni- 
Urges Truthful form use of distinct iw 
Names for Woodscommon names for tree* 
and woods as protective 
measure for consumers as well as for the sake 
of good trade practice. 

So far as practicable, different trees and 
woods should hour distinctive common mimes 
and these names should be uniformly used, 
according to the Forest Service, which advo- 
cates concerted efforts to prevent adding to 
the present confusion through getting into 
circulation further misleading and ill-chosen 
names. In selecting standard common names 
of trees ;ind woods in the forthcoming Check 
List of Trees in the United States not only 
for its own use, but for furnishing helpful 
guidance to the interested public, the Forest. 
Service has used the following principles: 

1. The names of different trees and woods 
should be clear-cut and distinctive. 

2. So far as possible, a tree and the lumber 
cut from it should be called by the same 
name. 

3. Attempts to standardize common names | 
are met at t he outset by pre-existing common 
names for most trees and woods. Preference 
should be given to the most, widely used com- 
mon name, provided it is not misleading. 
Artificially coined names should be adopted 
only as a last resort. This principle applies 
not only to native but to foreign woods. 

4. Common names of trees and woods 
should, so far as possible, follow the major 
botanical groupings of trees. There are lim- 
its, however, beyond which common names 
cannot follow botanical grouping. The bo- 
tanical distinction of species may be based 
on characteristics too minute or inconspicu- 
ous to be easily recognized as the basis for 
distinct common names, as in the numerous 
species and varieties of basswood. 

5. When botanical differences among spe- 
cies and varieties of a genus are too slight 
to serve as a basis for distinctive common 
names, a group name should be applied. 

6. Ordinarily a distinct generic common 
name should be used for each member of a 
botanical genus unless (ri) firmly established 
usage of the same common name for two or 
more genera (such as the name cedar for 
Juniperus, Thuja, Chamaecyparis), or of two 
or more generic common names lor different 
members of the same genus (as Butternut 
and Walnut for genus Juglans) prei'enfa the 
adoption of the principle but does not lead 
to deception; or unless <I>) two or more 
genera are so closely related botanical ly and 
their woods are so nearly identical in struc- 
ture, properties, appearance, value and use- 
fulness as to be to all intents and purposes 
the same. 

Establishment of a tobacco market re- 
porting service at Lynchburg, Va., represent- 
ing the Virginia dark tobacco district, and 
another at Lexington. 
Tobacco Market Ky., has been announced 
Reporting by the Department of 
Inaugurated Agriculture. Other mar- 
kets are to be added to 
the service later in the season, the reports to 
be distributed by a representative of the de- 
partment at each market. 

Essential features of the reports are that 
they represent typical markets in recognized 
tobacco type districts, they are based on the 
types adopted in the official classification of 
American grown tobacco, and they analy/e 
each week's sales on the basis of official 
groups of grades. 



TERRA COTTA 

Beautiful for Towering Structures 




Medical Arts Ruilding, San Antonio, Texas 
Ralph H. Cameron, Architect 

qpOWERING structures require for their facing a 
X material which combines strength with the light- 
ness necessary to ready hoisting and handling at great 
heights. Also beauty of color and plastic adaptability 
to the requiremen ts of ornamental grace. Terra Cotta 
excels in the readiness with which these primary require- 
ments may be obtained without excessive cost. Write 
for literature on the type of building you may have 
in mind. 



NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 

19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 

(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Industry in the U. S.) 



When writing to National Tesja Cotta BOCUTi plearr 



mention Saturn's Buswen 
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The Glen 
Springs 



IN all America, there is no other 
place like this — where the 
Radio-active mineral springs and 
the natural Nauheim brine baths 
offer you all the advantages of 
turopean Spas. 

An estate of a thousand pine- 
fragrant acres. Asettingofmatch- 
less scenic loveliness inthe heart 
of the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with pri- 
vate Dairy and Poultry farms. 
A daily concert program. Visit 
"the American Nauheim" this 
spring — and take off ten years! 



The Baths and oilier treatments are espe- 
cially suitable for heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrotherapeutic facilities, 
and modern aids to diagnosis. Write for 
illustrated booklets: 

THE GLEN SPRINGS 
W ATKINS GLEN • NEW YORK 

WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL. RmUm 
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"Even Better 

Steam 
generation" 

— is a book which will interest you. 
It presents in a new light the part that 
informed management is playing in 
power economy. 

Packed into the few pages of this book 
will be found the gist of twenty years' 
experience of the Fuel Engineering 
Company organization, and that of its 
clients' executives, in making industrial 
steam generation a smooth-running, 
preciselycontrolled.economical process. 

A COPY OF THIS NEW BOOK 

will be sent to any business 
executive, upon request. 

Fuel Engineering Company 

of New Yon K 

Consulting 
Fuel and Power Engineers 

116 EAST 18th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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England Needs Trade Groups 

I II I EH I] is nhviruiclv . . 



IHi.-.t wrting In The C. 



THERE is obviously something more 
substantial than mere politeness in the 
amazement and admiration which 
have been expresed in England by individ- 
uals and groups lately returned with first- 
hand information about the bases of pros- 
perity in the United States. Some of the 
investigators frankly avowed their purpose 
to discover "the secret of high wages" in 
America, but, for the most part, the visits 
to representative industrial cities were di- 
rected to understanding of broader con- 
siderations of our vigorous economic devel- 
opment. 

Amazing Growth in America 
r pHE contrast between the rapid growth 
x of prosperity in this country and the 
critical situation in Britain has focused the 
interest of the British press on the earnest 
eagerness with which American business 
capitalizes new practices and discards old 
and on its generous readiness to share the 
knowledge gained in research and in ex- 
periment. 

Wisely skeptical of any cure-all that 
might be imported and advocated with 
irresponsible enthusiasm, British newspa- 
pers and journals of opinion do see prom- 
ising precedents in the pioneer accomplish- 
ments of American business. 

Characteristic of this point of view is the 
position of the London Times, which it de- 
fines with pointing out the decisive differ- 
ences between Britain's slavish observance 
of distrustful individualism and debilitating 
traditions, and America's exhilarating free- 
dom from unreasoning secretiveness and 
medieval suspicions. To this newspaper's 
way of thinking, 

"It is a strange paradox that, this coun- 
try, which has been the leader in industry 
and invention for many generations, is so 
lamentably slow to adopt new ideas in re- 
gard to the organization of business. 

"The basis on which British commercial 
supremacy has been built is individual en- 
terprise, and it is still true that nothing 
can take the place of personal initiative, 
but the small concern that boasts its splen- 
did isolation is becoming more and more 
handicapped in competing with industries 
organized on a national or even in some 
cases on an international basis. In fact, 
the day of the small independent manu- 
facturer who hold3 aloof from all trade 
organizations is, except in rare cases, rap- 
idly passing away. 

"Today the great majority of manufac- 
turing firms must, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, work in cooperation with others in 
the same line of business. 

"The tendency of modern business is to- 
wards combination and organization with a 
view to reduction of costs, efficiency in 
manufacture, and effective distribution. 
8 lowly but surely it is being realized that 
old-fashioned methods good enough for our 
athers are now obsolete, and, if persisted 
m, must lead sooner or later to the decay 
of once flourishing businesses. 7 
Ihe reluctance of British business men 
to depart from their habit of atrirt S 
v-.dual.sm is nowhere more noticeable than 



in the general unwillingness to supply to 

b ° d , y inf ™*°n that reiKle* 
t po^ble o make a comprehensive survev 
of ^position tor the guidance of all con- 

"In the United States and other 'new' 

vsssp 15 r tmiition ° f a 

"There early settlers learned to cooperate 

ho u tril iyS f ° r im>teRtion Snst 

maraud,n g beasts, and other 

f ™f ■' . c , ommunit y spirit became 
fi mly implanted, and the descendants of 
tiie pioneers still preserve some of the char- 
r^l ,( V that - di3tin ^lied their fore . 

KflS ? COmes about that in the 
inited States there is very little difficulty 
n obtaining information or in getting firms 

£nem >Perate m ° ther WayS f0r mut,ml 
"An instance of this communal spirit is 
seen in the membership of the United 
Mates Chamber of Commerce, which rep- 
resents more than 1,000,000 concerns A 
visitor has infinitely less difficulty in ob- 
taining access to American works than to 
British; the average business man in Amer- 
ica welcomes publicity for what he is do- 
Cooperation of Government 
OUT most remarkable of all is the will- 
ingness with which American business 
men cooperate with the Government of the 
United States in matters affecting the in- 
ternal administration of trade. While our 
Department of Overseas Trade is con- 
stantly the object of misinformed criticism 
m J arbament and elsewhere, the Secretary 
of Commerce in the United States has am- 
ple funds at his disposal and is assured of 
the hearty support of the business world 
in investigating economic problems and in 
assisting cooperative effort. 

"We are entirely in sympathy with those 
who deplore any tendency to depreciate 
British methods by those who know little 
a l. out them, and are merely concerned to 
•secure self-advertisement, but that is en- 
tirely different from intelligent efforts to 
enhghten the British public on the methods 
icce^fully adopted abroad. The plain 

hi ♦ i We haVe a * rcat de!l1 t0 learn 
about other coimtr.es that it would be ex- 
tremely useful to know. 

"Unquestionably there are some thing* 
that they manage better abroad, and at 
the moment there is no direction in which 
it is more desirable to make progress than 
in the practice of cooperation between 
tirnis Tor mutual benefit." 

All of which will furnish food for thought 
to that diminishing lukewarm number of 
American business men who still see as 
through a glass darkly the benefits to be 
gained for their industry and themselves of 
hearty cooperation with and through their 
trade associations and chambers of com- 
merce. 

What the esteemed Timet is saying to its 
industrials is that the collective intelligence 
of an industry or a community intelligent.lv 
directed is worth more than the be«t nf 
individual effort. 
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LESS COST 

Less loss of time on the job and off- 
less loss through wear— less loss in 
repair bills * less loss when re-sold 





lerce 



■Ar 



row 



Dual-Vake • 

Worm Gear Drive 

MOTOR 
TRUCKS 




THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

Buffalo, N. Y. 



'3500 



and up for chassis, f, 0 . b. Buffalo, N.Y, 
Sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 7>/2 tons. Six<ylin- 
der Motor Bus prices an application. 
Terms if desired 



When writing lor farther mjormation restmtine Piacr-Atrow Tnucig pl„„ m „ (lon \t at i„^, TliWfllll 
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If you're strong for 
Thin lead 
Colored pencils— 
The thin leads in 
Blaisdell 
Colored pencils 
Will be strong 
For you I 
They stand 
The pressure! 

« m • 

Send for Two Pencils 
and Booklet 

Your stationer can supply 
Blalsdclls in many colors. 
Send us 10 cents (or mailing 
costs on two pencils (one 
thick, one thin lead) and 
valuable booklet, "Efficiency 
llses for Colored Pencils." 

Blaisdell Pencil Co. 
Dept. N-6,Pmla.,Pa. 

Misde/J 

PAPER PENCILS 

In thick and thin leads 



PULL 



^Carolina 



The logical location for Southern 
Industries. Four radiating trunk 
line railroads, eight steamship 
lines in world commerce, eco- 
nomical electric power, abundant 
labor, mild climate, pure water, 
living conditions ideal. Many 
available factory sites on deep 
water or inland. 

The place for you to locate. 
For information and booklet addrcnt 

TOURIST AND CONVENTION 
BUREAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE I 
Charleiton. S. C. A 



Chips from the Editor's Work Bench 

By Raymond C. Willoughby 



"VTO MARKED abnormal features affeet- 
A ^ itiEC agriculture were discovered in the 
Weather Bureau's review of last year's 
weather — "conditions were rather unfavor- 
able for development of some of the major 
crops, but were unusually favorable for 
others, with the general result as to yield' 
satisfactory." Even if one of these post- 
mortems should reveal the total depravity 
of the weather, no exposure can shake the 
tradition that the weather is the country's 
oldest unfinished business. Not always has 
the weather agreed with the constitution, 
but no one can. say it is un-American. 

ONLY a few more weeks and Spring will 
again come tripping down the lanes of 
April. And praise be, her annual homecom- 
ing is now attended with an earnest of our 
own progressiveness. The springtime re- 





verberations of wooden and wire beaters 
thwacked against backyard lines of rugs 
and carpets are echoes from an earlier day, 
thanks to the invention of the vacuum 
cleaner. Small wonder that people used to 
say the season was backward. There was 
no settling down until the housecleaning 
was done and the dust settled. Those were 
the topsy-turvy days, the maddest of the 
year. 

IT MAY be that the tendency to invest 
takes such costly precedence over the 
willingness to investigate because of the 
usual order given by dictionaries. 

THAT bill before the Massachusetts leg- 
islature, providing for a state publicity 
board with an annual exjwnse allowance of 
$50,000, may help to put community adver- 
tising on a higher plane. Too frequently, 
the touting of civic virtue's local color has 
been confused with the hue and cry of local 
murder trials. 

THE FAMILIAR two-dimension sorties 
of tax gatherers are in a fair way to be 
expanded 1o three, for considerable "lost" 
property is now being found by means of 
aerial photography. Representative of this 
sort of survey are the operations over five 
towns in Connecticut — Middletown, Man- 
chester, East Haven, Berlin, and Rocky 
Hill. The total appraised valuation in each 
town was increased, but the enlarged tax- 
ing field made possible a lowering of the 
old rate. 

In Middletown alone, the aerial survey 
revealed 1 396 buildings on which taxes had 
not been paid previously. There it was 
discovered that, of the 248 stores on Main 



street, 70 were omitted from the tax list. 
With the addition of the "lost" buildings, 
the list was increased from $20,500,000 to 
$31,500,000, and the rate reduced from 30 
to 24 mills. Sixty days were required to 
map the municipal ;irea of 42 square miles. 
The cost was $4,000. At Manchester, the 
list was raised from $35,000,000 to $52,000,- 
000, and the rate reduced from 18 to 13 
mills. Remarkable revisions to the benefit 
of the taxpayers were accomplished in the 
other towns. 

Possibly these precedents may help to 
amend belief that airplanes are only good 
for elevating taxpayers to the altitudinous 
levels of tax rates, now up above their 
heads so high that they seem more related 
to the substance of another planet than to 
this world's goods. But with our citizenry 
still skittish at official snooping, there can 
be no immediate expectancy of a general 
welcome to the reported blessings of official 
swooping. 

\ VAUDEVILLE, too, may agree that the 
» first hundred years are the hardest. To 
invite that conclusion is the flourishing con- 
dition of the "two-a-day" on the nation- 
wide observance of the centennial of ita 
establishment. A highly proper piece of 
stage business was the bow made by the 
theatrical world to the memory of the "re- 
fined variety" presented a century ago at 
the LaFayette Theatre in New York by 
Monsieur Villaleve and his company. On 
the authority of that modest precedent 
later showmen hitched their bankrolls to 
stars of other varieties. The proof that 
they played a good hunch is in the present 
prosperity of the "big time." Trained seals, 
sister acts, patter and all, vaudeville has 
contrived to put laughter on an economical, 
mass-production basis, and probably no one 
will grudge it a happy centennial celebra- 
tion. Certainly no other American insti- 
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tution has greater resources for giving an 
attractive birthday party. May the en- 
cores never grow less. 

"CMFTH AVENUE has just lost one of the 
" merchant names that helped to give it 
fame and fortune. The jewel house of 
Dreicer has shut up shop and is no more. 
In 1868. when Jacob Dreicer established 
Dreicer <fe Company, be probably did not 
foresee that his house would assemble many 
of the great pearl collections acquired by 
American families, for he was a pioneer in 
proclaiming the beauty of pearls in an age 
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French! & Hecht deeign and manufacture 
mate eieet uiheete than any other orjoni- 
talion in America for: 

Farm implement* 

Industrial & Farm Tractor* 

Road Making Machinery 

Motor Trucht 

Suite* & Trailer* 

Baggage Track* 

Wheelbarrow, Corf 

and other equipment. 



[HE last important step in the progress of agri- 
culture is the development of the modern com- 
bine. The wheel requirements of this efficient device 
are extremely exacting. 

The oldest manufacturer of combines in America 
uses FRENCH £ HECHT Steel Wheels exclusively. 
These wheels permit the machine to do more ef- 
fective work under widely varying conditions of 
service. 

They add to the life and dependability of a good 
combine because the wheels themselves, without 
adding undue weight to the machine, are practically 
permanent. Their great strength and rigidity with- 
stand all jolts and side thrusts with never a sign 
of weakening. 

The vast and highly specialized experience and 
facilities of FRENCH fi HECHT are at the ser- 
vice of any individual or industry using wheels. 

Write. 

FRENCH & HECHT 

Wheel Builders Since 1888 



DAVENPORT, IOWA 




STEEL. WHEELS 



SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 
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The Securities of 
the Bell Telephone 
System are based 

on Service 6& £& 





THE physical properties of the 
System have a book value of 
more than $2,800,000,000, but be- 
sides that there is a scientific and 
technical force of 5,000 people 
engaged sobly in seeking to fur- 
ther develop the science of tel- 
ephony and to improve methods 
for making the service better. The 
activities of this force furnish de- 
pendable assurance of continued 
improvement in the plant of the 
System and its service to the 
public. 

The ilodt of A. T. & T„ parent company 
of the Bell Syuum, can be bought in the 
open market to yield a good ret urn . Write 
for booklet, "Some Financial Facts." 



ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. M 

D.E Houston, President 
.1Q5 Broadway NEW YORK 

"The People's 
Messenger" 




Frame These Dates In Your Mind 

MAY 2-3-4-5 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 

FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Discussion of Hew and Vital Business Subjects. 

An Opportunity [or Making Unusual Business Contacts. 

Also - Recreation . 

Official Non-ten 

In acxeffdance with the by-laws and a* determined by the Board of Directors, the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United State* will be held in Wash- 
inyton, D. C„ Tuesday. May 3 to Thursday. May 5, with the National Council Meeting 
Monday, May a. 

D. A. Skinner, Secretary. 
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that regarded diamonds as the symbols of 
success. 

The Civil War had ended only three 
years before, and the country was still ad- 
justing itself to new distributions and amal- 
gamations of wealth. Everywhere the 
bounty of this economic upheaval was put, 
on display. The chrysalis of a glittering 
social life was being born on Fifth Avenue. 
Diamonds glowed as brightly as Franklin 
stoves in family drawing rooms. They 
shone on heads, on necks, on fingers, on 
shirt fronts, and on stomachs, and no one 
lacked for assurance that "them 'at has 'em 
wears 'em." 

At that time, when diamonds were 
trumps with most gem dealers, Jacob Drei- 
cer staked his fortune on pearls and won. 
To the literal minded, a pearl is only the 
concretion of lime in the shell of a mollusk. 
To Jacob Dreicer, a pearl was the pure 
essence of beauty, the most exquisite of all 
gems, the one gem that could adorn all 
types of woman's beauty. He lived to see 
the carriages of the city's grandes dames 
lined up in front of his store "just to let 
the world behold." During the fifty-nine 
years his firm was in business, the sales of 
pearls amounted to more than $100,000,000. 
So one man's faith scotched the repelling 
superstition that pearls were the tears of 
the hopeless, and exalted his treasures to 
the prized distinction of family heirlooms. 

XATTIILE the frost is still on the baseball 
V * turnstiles, there is still time for out- 
door advertisers to make capital of the old 
riddle, "a houseful, a holeful, you can't 
catch a bowlful." The right sort of cam- 
paign will capture eyes on roofs, at knot- 
holes, and on the towering slopes of grand- 
stands and stadiums. "Smoke" once did 
for answer to the riddle, but in these bus- 
tling times, why not "watch our smoke"? 

piRCUSES are finding the traffic prob- 
lem too much for them and are calling 
off their parades in the big towns. Begin- 
ning with tins season, the Hagenbeck-Wal- 
lace show will broadcast music by its band 
and by singers in place of the traditional 
street parade. A feature of the daily radio 
hour, so the announcement says, will be the 
roars of wild animals, offered in greeting 
to children in the next town on the route. 
There is a complication for the small hoy. 
Will he know the menagerie roars from the 
howls of static? Never could he be fooled 
on the inimitable nimble of a circus wagon. 
At the price of its abolition, progress is 
likely to seem only a drab mockery of life's 
bright zest and color. 

r PHE BUSINESS of governing and the 
*■ business of clowning will be put on a 
more professional basis, if projects an- 
nounced from Rome and from Moscow live 
up 1o advance notice. In Italy the Fascist! 
arc interested in providing training for a 
new ruling class, in forming "among prom- 
ising youths an aristocracy of faith and 
ability to guide the future destinies of the 
ship of state." And now Russia is expect- 
ing direct benefits from its new clown acad- 
emy. Establishment of these two institu- 
tions does no reverence to belief that no 
| training is needed for politics or pantO- 
Notion'! Btitinens 
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mime, though always there has been sus- 
picion of a common bond between the two 
occupations. Perhaps exchange professor- 
ships could be arranRcd— then the clown 
might master the dumb show of polities, 
and the oligarch learn the art of the false 
face. 

EVEN though no one said, "Let's make 
1926 a big patent year," a total of 
44 750 patents were issued. That figure 
was less by 1,700 than the record made in 
1925—* circumstance to give the pessimist 
fuel for contending that the number of pat- 
ents is determined by prosperity, and that 
the drop in 1926 argues a Im propitious 
state of the nation. Against that iilmy 
claim is the satisfying surety of national 
resources of mind capable of keeping up 
an average of 860 patents a week. A peo- 
ple so agile mentally can never suffer a 
depression from dry rot. 

PERHAPS the greatest blessing of trans- 
atlantic telephone connection is the 
value it puts on time. At $25 a minute, 
the urge will be to get down to business 
and talk without flourish or delay. Busy 



Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings 

Lowest Cost Per Year 




ear, across the seas are not likely to wel- 
come the preliminary hp service of hello, 
hello," and "just hold the wire. 

4IOMO with the usual stock-taking at 
A nVo u*i in. of the year was the two- 

nnnn human life n these States. Autnonry 

ion given to the mecuiig 
Statte&al Assoc ation at St, Louis, un 
fie bSL of 115.0<)0,()QO useful heads, this 
tue i>ass oi an eneTeiea 

tremendous •PP^j^ f about 3,7,500. 
S"d^StS wS is about $400,- 
m irinc tm Vnd the national income ap- 

proximately ^> ^'. u % ; koncd that five 
ticans' calculator,-, the> rec ^ 

the esti- 

weulth \uU W p human en . 

^ reSlve will be applied, and 

T ffive^S^uaTLome/ltis 
Iwenty-tive ti. ni. m , 

"fS m ° l \t i nrouueed will be consumed. 

conclusive, though H wta t 

with ^ggesuon a-U« f debatj^ ^ 

specimen u. the na.™ nng ^ ^ 

average of nearly , 15>rj00 as 

the worth of a man, ana a _ 

the worth of a woman. So predw attu, nu. 

.■ n«uwn« for both sexes works out 
fJfittSK ov what authority 

When 




Tht MONUMENTS - 

but real factory building s 

In an age of steel, the steel 
building, standardized in design, 
has inevitably arrived. 

The Nation is dotted with 
vacant Industrial Buildings in 
which architecture has made a 
monument to extravagance. 

Thousands of BLAW-KNOX 
Standard Buildings in use have 
proven the economy and efficiency 
of this all steel construction. 

With seven standard types 
offering practically unlimited va- 
riety in ground plan, BLAW- 
KNOX Standard Buildings make 
it possible to meet both immediate need for building and to 
anticipate future additions or rearrangements. 

They can be erected as single, double, or triple buildings, or 
as single buildings, to which units may be added on one or both 
sides. Extensions in length can always be made by the addition 
of the same standard units. 

BLAW-KNOX Standard Buildings are widely used for Ma- 
chine Shops, Warehouses, Weaving Mills — wherever one-story 
construction is required. They are weather-tight. They are quickly 
and easily erected, under our supervision, if desired. 

You will find our Catalogue interesting — write for it. 

BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

632 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

l_ _ in. I- mi ■ a»L ^. 




New York: 30 E. 42nd St. 
Chicago: People! Gu Building 
Baltimore : Bavard (ltd Warner S«> 
Detroit: Lincoln "* 



Birmingham: Brown-Mar* Building 
buffalo: Genesee Building 
Cleveland! 516 Union Building 
Philadelphia: 604 Th» Colonial Trust Bldg. 
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A ]s[ew Service 
in the sale and distribution of 
Cantine s Coated Fapers 



THE world's largest producers of coated papers exclusively 
have now perfected a service that assures quic\ deliveries 
throughout the country. The following paper houses will at 
all times service extensive stocks of Cantine s Paper — in sizes, 
quantities and weights for all good-printing requirements. 
They can therefore be looked to, with confidence, for com- 
plete satisfaction. 



NEW YORK m 
fUWwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Berkrrun Paper fcV Card Com pony. Inc. 
Bulklry, Duntan ty Company 
Empire Sure Paper Corporation 
Forest Piper Co., Inc. 
Manhattan Card fif Paper Cnmpjny 
Mjrquardt, Blike o> Decker Company 
Geo. W. Millar cV Company, Inc. 

ridden and Hawley. Inc., Division 
Millet 6? Wright ParCT Company 
A. W. Potman Paper Company, Inc. 
Piul E. Vernan v Company 
Vernon Brno, cV Company 
Wm. G.Willmonn Paper Company, Inc. 

NEW YORK STATE 

A!?wn-» Hudson Valley Paper CompMiy 
W . H. Smith Corrxmtion 
Buffalo R. H. Thompsnn Company 
RorheJler R. M. Myers tV Company 
« J. tV F.B. Garrett Compiny 
Troy Paper Company 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Boom Carter, Rice 6? Company 
Charles A. Estey Paper Company 
HdyiAf Judd Paper Company 

Plymouth Paper Company 
Springfield Meek-Whitney Company 
WoTotBer Charles A. Estty Piper Co. 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridsepft Trie C. E. Dartt Company 
Hail/ord Rourke-Enn Paper Company 
Hav Hmm New Haven Paper Co. 

CluticU Paper Company 
RHODE ISLAND 
Protidenre R. L. Ctccne Paper Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
HjTTiiburg Donaldson Paper Company 
Philadelphia Wdcm-Walter-Furion( 

Paper Company 
Stratum Mesrrgee Brother l 

MARLAND 
BaWmote Remand Reese 

O. F. H. Warner W Company 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wjjhitigton R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

OHIO 

Cleveland Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Calufihui Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TMo Central Ohio Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS 

Cliicaja FelsenheldyDanUUPiperCo 
Forsythe Paper Company 
Import Paper Company 
The Blunden'Lyon Company 
W. E. Wroc 6/ Company 

CALIFORNIA 
Lot AnptUi Western Pacific Paper Co. 
SanFram-uca General Paper Company 



WASHINGTON 

Standard Paper Company 



Tacowi 



NOTE: Distinguished awards are made, four limes a year, to the producers 
of the finest work on any Cantine paper. To enter the contests, send sped- 
mens of your production to our Dept.454. Cantine Sample Boo\ on request. 

The Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 

Since 1888 manufacturers of fine coaled papers exclusively 
New York Office - ' * . 501 Fifth Avenue 
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you are not already a NATION'S 
H BUSINESS subscriber send in this 
handy coupon. 



To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. ' " 

Send me Nation's Business, your official monthly publication, 1 
beginning with the April number. Bill me later for $7.50 
for the three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remittance 

wi ch this coupon). 1 

Name — - j 

Address - - ... J 

Ott and State - | 

When writing to Thr M^fitin Cantine CrmpsNT plratr mrntiorL 




do the wise men justify the difference of 
2o per cent between the two basic aver- 
ages ? 

Plausibly, the statisticians may argue 
that the services of woman in the home 
have been recognized and capitalized to the 
full. 

More difficult is proper allowance for 
the feeling she puts into her services. The 
butcher, the baker, the plumber are not 
expected to add sympathy and affection to 
justify an honest day's pay for an honest 
day's work. But wives and mothers still 
practice those qualities without exacting 
extra fees, and probably their value will 
always be beyond the metes of mathemat- 
ics. For all the statistical probing, we are 
really no nearer to reckoning the worth of 
'lie intangibles, the imponderables of this 
life. 



/CHICAGO has explored its foundations 
^ and discovered that its present impor- 
tance was determined more than a hundred 
million years ago in "the Ordovician time," 
when the flat central plain and the Great 
Lakes were formed. 

This conclusion is the fruit of a study of 
the geographic "background" of Chicago 
made recently by J. Paul CJoode, profes- 
sor of geography in the University of Chi- 
cago. 

By his delving, Chicago is revealed 
among the cities "born great," and, with 
Paris, London, and New York, is now ex- 
alted to higher fame, for they are "inher- 
itors, all, of a generous list of geographic 
advantages, and destined from the begin- 
ning to play a great role." 

At base, Chicago's tremendous surge into 
industrial and commercial greatness gets 
down to the advantages of its location, the 
flat surface of the surrounding region, the 
rich soil of the central plain, the climate, 
the wealth of the regional forests and farms, 
the abundance of mineral resource.! of the 
tributary areas, and the character of the 
regional population. 

Through the professorial crystal the fu- 
ture holds bright prospects — "Chicago may 
well become the greatest city the world has 
ever known," and "there is not the shadow 
of a doubt that when we put our shoulders 
to the wheel, we will accomplish marvels 
also in civic, social, aesthetic, and spiritual 
ways." 

As a part of a nuu-h larger study in 
behalf of regional planning, begun by the 
University of Chicago committee on local 
community research, in cooperation with 
the Chicago Commonwealth Club, the Chi- 
cago Regional Planning Association, and 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, Professor 
Goode's work shares in the useful purpose 
of aiding in the intelligent planning and de- 
velopment of the Chicago area. The or- 
ganizations joined in this enterprise seem 
quite capable of invoking the "I will" spirit 
of Chicago. 

That spirit is the city's most enduring 
asset, its most effective resource, for it is 
compounded of exuberant faith, virile op- 
timism, and freedom from the debilitating 
pomposities of outworn traditions — inde- 
pendence and self-reliance enough to jus- 
tify again the inspired disclosure of the 
youth who wrote of another metropolis, "it 
rests upon a non-conformity." 
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KUAMAZOQ 

No matter for what purpose you want a loose leaf device you 
can find it in the Kalamazoo line. From binders for mechanical 
accounting to small pocket price list binders for salesmen. 

For a score of years this company has specialized in the pro- 
duction of loose leaf equipment; today they offer the most 
complete array of loose leaf devices on the market 

You are surely considering the benefits to be obtained by 
standardizing the equipment of your office. Kalamazoo is the one 
line you can safely standardize upon, knowing that all of your 
needs can be filled with devices that meet your needs adequately. 

KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Otics 
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%e Center ^-Kany 
Rapidly ipandin^ffeikls 

Lakeland has more than eighty thriving 
industries. 

Lakeland is the metropolisof one of the 
richest counties per capita in the United 
States. 

Lakeland is a home city of substantial folk 
who work hard and play hard and who find 
ample facilities for both. 

A winter in Lakeland will win you away 
from Northland snow and sleet forever. 

Because of its stability and permanent 
wealth— 

Because of its ideal combination of fertile 
farm lands, sunshine, kindly climate, natural 
resources, central location and community 
cooperation— 

Because it is the center of manv rapidly ex- 
panding markets and has excellent rail and 
highway facilities reaching out to these 
markets — 

Because demand is far in excess of supply — 
These and many more reasons make Lake- 
land a very desirable city for industrial 
investments. 

Our Industrial Department has recently 
completed an industrial survey which should 
be of interest to you. Let us send it to you 
without obligation or cost to you. Address: 

Lakeland 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

210 Orange Street 
Lakeland, Florida 



Wives of Business Men 

THE difference between of- 
fice and household econ- 
omy often causes astonish- 
ment and confusion to business 
men. Their wives mean well, 
but as for method — ! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thou- 
sands of our budget sheets to 
wives who have attacked this 
problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered 
and reasonable expenditure and 
saving — that is, the introduc- 
tion of your business methods 
into your home — we recom- 
mend the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you a copy 
or one can be obtained by writ- 
ing to Inquiry Bureau, 




*Xife Insurance Compakv* 1 

197 Clarendon St., Bo«ton, Mut. 

NB 



Chamber "Do's" and "Don'ts" 

VI- — Industrial Promotion 
By Colvin B. Brown 

Manager, Organization Service, Chamber of Commerce oj the United States. 



WHAT CAN a local chamber of com- 
merce do to aid the industrial de- 
velopment of its community? Such 
work may be divided into two parts — 
finding out what you have to sell and then 
selling it. The chamber should find out 
definitely with facts, figures, and com- 
parisons just what lines of manufacture an 
informed business judgment thinks may be 
profitably carried on in the particular local- 
ity. That means translating local conditions 
into their dollars and cents value to a par- 
ticular manufacturer. The costs of getting 
raw materials to the community must be 
found out, the costs' of manufacture {wage 
rates, power costs, etc.) must be figured out, 
and the costs of reaching the prospect's mar- 
ket must be worked put. Besides these ques- 
tions, the chamber should find out similar 
costs elsewhere. 

The key to these questions is the industrial 
survey which ia of value only as it is freed 
from local prejudice. For the chamber can- 
not change the economic aspects of the com- 
munity, although it can, of course, demolish 
artificial barriers. The survey checks the 
wishes, hopes, and aspirations for more fac- 
tories against the facts of resources and fa- 
cilities for new factories. 

Among the principal purposes of an indus- 
trial survey, as they have been set forth by 
George C. Smith, formerly consultant, Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, are: 

1. To ascertain the natural resources, in- 
cluding mineral, agricultural, timber and 
other products. 

2. To ascertain the industrial resources, in- 
cluding available labor supply, both skilled 
and common; fuel, power, proximity to raw 
material ; transportation facilities, both rail 
and water. 

3. To ascertain the condition of industrial 
operations, including the costs of labor; costs 
of fuel and power; costs of materials and of 
transportation; taxes; labor unions; labor 
turnover, seasonable demand for labor; re- 
strictive state and local legislation. 

4. To ascertain the social conditions; the 
cost of living as to foods, rents, clothing, fuel, 
etc.; housing conditions; racial character of 
the labor supply ; schools and colleges; parks; 
playgrounds; theaters; churches; streets and 
their conditions; sewers; water supply; gen- 
eral and local factors affecting the health of 
the community. 

5. To ascertain, the conditions of trade, in- 
cluding wholesale and retail establishments, 
their markets and sources of supplies; public 
markets; commission: merchants, etc. 

C. To ascertain the financial conditions: 
banks and trust companies; building and loan 
associations; investors, depositors, etc. 

7. To locate definitely suitable tracts of 
land for factory sites; for trade centers; for 
housing developments; for community cen- 
ters. 

8. To facilitate the preparation of briefs 
setting forth these conditions and submitting 
arguments and plans for the future develop- 
ment of the community both socially and 
industrially; to show what industries are 
needed and can be properly fostered to round 
out the community's economic development 
and remove the industrial slack existing. 

The above is the fact-finding side of indus- 
trial promotion. The Helling side has a num- 
ber of important angles and one part of it 
to give prospects this information bm it. 
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always be remembered that the more facts 
and the less fiction the sounder the results 
will be. Business men can get the facts for 
themselves, and sometimes do. The cham- 
bers job is to help them get the facts. To 
believe that arguments other than facts lo- 
cate industries is to discredit business judg- 
ment and engineering ability, both indus- 
trial prospects and chambers of commerce 
have a common interest in finding the most 
profitable location for any given plant. 

Right now some of my readers are saying 
to themselves: 

"Well, Smithville, do™ the line, got that 
shoe factory because they gave them a 
bonus." 

I can't deny that. But there are two points 
to be remembered when discussing the bonus. 
Either the shoe factory was unduly influenced 
by the bonus and allowed itself to l>e placed 
in an uneconomical location which will mean 
ultimate failure and consequent damage to 
the community or the shoe factory mude a 
sound decision in spite of the bonus. In that 
case the bonus need not have been given, 
for the economies of the location would huve 
attracted either that, plant or another one. 

The bonus ia an artificial stimulus and in- 
terferes with what ought to be chamber as 
well as business policy; that is, locating fac- 
tories on the basis of superior economies. 
The fact that a chamber can carry out its 
avowals in that line was strikingly illustrated 
not so long ago in the case of an eastern 
city which was being surveyed for a silk mill. 
It developed that this city was not an eco- 
nomical location for the plant, and the cham- 
ber so told the manufacturer. The company 
located elsewhere and sent the chamber a 
picture of their large plant with the note: 

"See what you missed. You are no cham- 
ber worthy of the name." 

Chamber Knew Community 

THERE arc not many of these incidents. 
It is hard for most communities to realize 
that an immediate large outlay can be coun- 
ter-balanced later by a failure. But this 
chamber knew its community and acted on its 
knowledge even though the company did not 
appreciate the Bervicc the chamber had per- 
formed for it. 

With better understanding of industrial de- 
velopment problems has come the realization 
that a large part of a community's growth 
comes from within. More attention is being 
given to helping the struggling plant already 
established in the community. 

There is no one method for reaching pros- 
pects. Men engaged in a given line of manu- 
facture may be circularized. Trade journals 
may be read. A community advertising 
campaign may be carried on. All are meth- 
ods of getting in touch with men engaged 
in certain lines of industry on which the 
chamber has decided to concentrate as a 
result of the facts if, has uncovered. Many 
chambers feel that their own members arc 
their best source of tips on worth-while indus- 
trial prospects. 

Modem scientific community building ef- 
forts arc a great step forward from the early 
spasmodic uninformed attempts of local 
chambers to grab factories. Circus barker 
methods have been replaced by continuous, 
informed, honest, and scientific appraisal of 
a community's resources. 



Mtl pt,-ai, mr„i;,m rVo4fc>**l Itminttt 
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Improved Lighting Increased This 
Factory's Production 10 Per Cent 



*"\y/E have noticed quite an improvement in our 
W production output since the new lighting instal- 
lation averaging fully 10 to 12 per cent, and we feel 
that the improved lighting has paid for itself in the 
short space of time since we have made the change" 



— Stricker-Beitman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, man* 
ufacturer of trousers and overcoats. 

The same satisfaction was experienced by over 
15,000 factories which brought their lighting up to 
standard last year. 



This company Is just one of 
the 689 factories in Cincinnati 
which changed their lighting 
on the recommendation of 
the Cincinnati Electric Club. 
The accompanying photos 
show that lighting thought 
adequate was greatly im- 
proved. 




Industrial 
Lighting 
Fact No. 5 



You, too.can increase your production by hringingyour 
lighting up to the proper standard. Without cost your 
local electric light company will show you how. 

Industrial Lighting Committee, National Electric Light Association 
29 West 39th St., New York 



When mitine to Ixaxamm. Ltr.HriKo CoHunro:, H 



'»T»HML F.LECTRIC LtGHT ASSOC.,™* mmlion tfoium'. Bu,i«*„ 
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He's rending an 

ADVERTAG" 

' I 'HE salesman is busy but 
A the tag isn't. It's telling 
your prospective customer in 
no uncertain terms that the 
article to which it is attached 
is the best of its kind, that it's 
guaranteed for two years and 
that the price is $7.50. Sold,' 

There's nothing new about an 
Ad vertag— (Advertising Tag) 
Denney has been making 
them for years and — 

Denney Knows How 

Making tags a lot better and a 
little more reasonably than 
others has brought the world's 
largest users of tags to the 
worlds largest makers of 

j m ; New ideas ' new designs 
and fast service are at your 
command. Check the coupon 
below and we will forward 
you the booklet, quotations or 
samples immediately. No ob- 
ligation on your part. 

PENNEY TAGS 

WEST CHESTER, PA. 




News of Organized Business 

By Robert L. Barnes 



'T'HE BAR sinister of trade associations 
* seems to be the collection and distribu- 
tion of statistics. Mr. Fitzpabrick of the 
Organization Service of the National Cham- 
ber has written this tale on the subject 

if you were the only manufacturer of ice 
^ates m the United States, the ice-skate in- 
dustry could do a lot of things. It could 
charge a *1,000 a pair for skates, and bv 
agreement, and the Sherman Act would not 
bat an eye. It could gather statistics to its 
hearts content, of any kind and for any use 
I hen if I happen to become a manufac- 
turer of ice skates 



also, the ice-skate 
industry no longer 
enjoys its previous 
freedom. You and 
I might write each 
other our weekly 
production, our 
stocks on hand, 
and the prices we 
charged for the 
skates we sold last 
week. Would our 
confidential corres- 
pondence be legal? 
Probably it would. 

If we told each 
other in our weekly 
letter the prices we 
proposed to quote 
in the future, we 
would be nearing 
the twilight zone 
of illegality. If 
we agreed on the 
prices we should 
charge or the terri- 
tory in which we 
should sell or the 
number of skates 
we should make, 



SlkhtTth^ dayHght ' Md the 

rtr w h ™tu turere 

— »*e are a lull-grown industry Our 

in ^identified form and also to send copies 
of the compilations to the Department of 
Commerce and to any interested person 
W f tt 8 8kate ind ^try stand now? 
tion or *A££T to 0Q prices - P^uc- 
cover closed transactions only. Our statistics 
are available to 



THE BUSINESS man needs con- 
7 st , aml y to be reminded that he is 
not only a man, but a citizen ; not only 
one but one of many. He needs to 
be drawn away from his isolation- 
to be directed from the earnestness 
of ta» pursuits. He needs to be taught 

confidence and in concurrent action. 
This is precisely what the Chamber 
or Commerce i s calculated to do. Its 
who e effect is to socialize, to liberal- 
ize, to harmonize. It softens the as- 
perities of competition, it reconciles 
apparently conflicting interests, and 
t demonstrates that the common wel- 

IZ 18 ! he „ beSt basis for individual 
prosperity "-Published in 1869 by 
Hamilton A. Hill. y 



When v 



we would step out of the twilight into the 
night of illegality, where we might perhaps 
get by, because unseen. Two cannot do all 
the things that one can do. 

Suppose we agreed to lower the price of 
ice skates. You have been charging, let us 
suppose, $1,000 a pair and I have been follow- 
ing your lend without any agreement or 
understanding however. We get together 
now and by agreement lower the price of 
skates to $5 a pair. That is price fixing Is 
it illegal? ^ 

We won't follow up this lead but will take 
another. We will assume at this point that a 
short and mild winter decreases our business 
and increases our uncertainty. Our letters 
| to each other are not entirely satisfactory. 
\V> create :i trade a.«soeintion and employ a 
paid executive. We send our association the 
facte about our production, stocks, sales and 
prices on past transactions. We instruct our 
association to compile these statistics 1 
clearly identified form, so that each of u< 
will know exactly what the other is doing 
and there will be no question about it. We 
also instruct our association to reveal these 
stansties to no one outride of the membership 
Now where does the skate industry stand 
dark' ,ght ' in ,he twili 8 h t. °r in the 

men On ?VG n °- "foments, secret or 
"Pen. Our price statistics deal entirely with 
closed transactions It is trim tl,™„ Z »■_? 
are idr»ntifi,,i JiT-' i c t,le;! " "tatistics 

and .1 1 ' Wh '. ch r, " He » question 

Zl T EIVt ' n 0nly to thR industry which 

Wo real,*,. t| mt , t)ow , hut h a ^ 
*oc,at.,on. our visibility fa high. We 



m 

us 



buyers as well „ 
to producers. 

We stand, it 
seems clear, on the 
firm ground of the 
last decision of the 
Supreme Court on 
the leg Jity of sta- 
tistics. If our 
statistics were 
secret, available 
only to members 
of the association, 
we might still be 
on firm ground, 
but could not be 
so sure of it. Giv- 
ing these statistics 
to the buyers 
seems to have 
made an impres- 
sion on the court. 

Free competi- 
tion," says the 
court, means a 
free and open mar- 
ket among both 

" — buyers and sellers 

for the sale and 

of all the essential factors entermginto thr 
commercial transaction." 

Out of the vast business transaction* r»f 
J» country we may lift the following Lei 
dent, which may or may not point a mora 
It is certainly iuteresting. 

Not so long ago a manufacturer asked th* 
Nafconal Chamber whether the wmUv?,& 
Sain P tnfd ,Cti ° n ' shi «, LTst^ks o 'a' 
uS^^^TT** Were confidential 
to members only or were open to any inter- 

2 et^'oTth fa reSP0DSe t0 " 
secretary of this association, wrote: 

The Association publishes a weekly bul- 
ntnt/y 111 ? thG Potion, sales, ship- 
2^T k etc - itt ^ district. This is 
compiled from reports by the 120 different 
producers ,n the district and is furnished 
<o he members of our association and the 
Department of Commerce in Washington 
1 am also authorized to place upon our 
mailing list the name of any person, 
whether connected with the industrv or 
not who wishes to receive this bulletin 
tor the nominal charge of $20 per year 

nod V fr/? IU '\ r ,I f Su " rCmP ^t 

nod ,ts augUHt head m anproval Qf that rt(itc _ 

Trade Lexicography 

WS ^l!l„T n ., 8oa 8- "Let's pass 



l„«,» k " Blren „°""K. ^ets pass a 

give ear io tb?Z* ft " Urinf! ' il ie ™" to 
give ear to the other song, "Business can do 
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Make Each Window Give More Light 
—without Glare 



You Can Gain More Daylight, 
Secure Better Distribution of 
Daylight, and Eliminate Glaring 
Sunlight through this iModern 
Window Equipment 

/OONTROL the light that comes in through 
\J the window, control it effectively, and you 
increase the illumination value of each window 
more than fifty per cent. 

By controlling daylight with c Wei7ern Venetian 
blinds you increase not only the illumination 
value of each window but also the quality of the 
tight admitted to your office, because this modern 
window equipment controls daylight by refledt- 
ing and diffusing light rays. Thus, glare is elim- 
inated and maximum distribution of subdued 
restful daylight is provided. 

More than four thousand banks, including 
Federal Reserve banks in fourteen cities, five hun- 
dred office buildings, and thousands of leading 
corporations now use HsOestem Venetian Winds 
because the service is unequalled, the economy 
unmatched. Note die coupon below. 







How a %ay of Light 
Travels via Western 
Venetian "Blinds 

Each ray of bright sun- 
light i : r. t 5 . : and dif 
fused into aort, restful 
daylight, thus eliminat- 
ing blinding glare. 



How an C vmnt 
Travels via Western 

Venetian 'Blinds 
Air currents are diverted 
upward by the ndjuatable 
•latt, th u ' provi'l'i'S ■ 
free (imitation of fresh 
air. yeteliminaringdraft. 





Equip a window with a Western Venetian SBlind and you 
transform a mere opening in the wall into a unit of illumination. 
The total window area is utilized to admit daylight, yet light 
rays are so refle3ed and diffused that glare is eliminated and the 
abundance of daylight, softened and subdued, is widely distributed. 

MORE LIGHT ""MORE AIR.- LESS GLARE 

WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Office: Los Angeles, California 
New York . . . Chicago . . . Kansas City ... San Francisco . . . New Orleans 
Atlanta . . Seattle . . Portland, Ore. . . Birmingham . . St. Petersburg, FI a . 
Texas Agents: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas 



cJWdil coupon for copy 
of new book. 

daylight Gontrol 
Tlus ^Ventilation' 



Western Venetian Blind Company 

Dept N-J, 2700 Long Beach Ave, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentleman: Without obligation to me, please send me eopy of your free book. 

Tiame 

"■Buunes, Firm 

^Address . 

Qty 



State . 



When writwo to Wl 



"THIN VtMlus m JM , (•„.,, 1NV ,,,,„.,. 
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Washington's 
Palatial Hotel 



The Mayflower 



Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 



Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 

Four Short Blocks 
from 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on 

Connecticut Avenue at L Street 



RIGHT BUYING 

earns large profits in 
modern industry. 

The alert purchasing 
agent keeps fully in- 
formed on commodity 
prices, market trends 
and up-to-date meth- 
ods and procedure of 
buying by reading 
THE PURCHASING 
AGENT, the magazine 
of centralized purchas- 
ing. 

Issued monthly. Two 
Dollars a Year. Send 
aoc for copy of current 
issue. 



the job quicker and bettor than legislative 
bodies." For example, take the case of the 
National Association of Taxicab Owners. 
Tliis association sets a swift pace for mu- 
nicipal legislative bodies. 

In forty-four cities of the country, where 
there is no fare regulation for taxicabs, the 
owners have put into effect rates favorably 
comparable to those in other cities. In seven 
cities tuxicaba operate at the ordinance rate. 
In fifty-three cities the rates are lower than 
those prescribed by law. 

The fact is that rate reductions in differ- 
ent cities, on the part of the owners of cabs, 
have come so fast that they are ahead of 
municipal regulations, ahead in performance 
:ind below in rates. 

» * * 

As we have said before, business men don't 
"contribute to the support" of their chamber 
of commerce or trade association. Both are 
selling something that can't be bought else- 
where. As an instance of what trade associa- 
tions are doing, the work of the National 
Photo Finishers of America is worth atten- 
tion. Members of this association only finish 
photographs; and the association comprises 
more than half of all those engaged in the 
business in the United States. Their coopera- 
tive business building program in the past 
rwo years has brought an added income 
averaging $1,000 per member. That's $1,260,- 
000 lor the industry — and it shows what 
promotion of good work can do. 

* * * 

Where and when was the commercial laun- 
dry business started in the United States? 
Not in the east, as one would suppose since 
the bulk of the population is there. The 
Laundry Owners National Association made 
a search last year and determined that the 
first laundry was the Contra Costa in Oak- 
land, California. It was started in 1851 by 
D. Davis, who went west as a seeker of gold. 
The crude machines of the time were made 
of half-tubs and the agitators were made of 
wagon spokes. The company is still doing 
business. 

Explaining the Company 

SHOULD a workman be told what he wants 
to know about the company for which 
he works or what his employers think he 
ought to know? A well-known manufacturer 
recently wrote to the Department of Manu- 
facture of the National Chamber telling his 
experience with explaining to his employes 



Purchasing 

AGENT 

k 51 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 



A noon-hour radical orator may easily 
Btir discontent in the mind of a group of 
factory workers by telling them their com- 
pany has forty millions in cash assets, and 
that they should receive their share of 
those assets. Forty millions would keep 
the General Electric Company working 
only two and one-half months. 

There is no doubt that better employer- 
employe relations exist not only because of 
good wages but also because more attention 
is being given to the human element. The 
Department of Manufacture is undertaking 
a study of this situation and seeks the ex- 
perience of many manufacturers along these 
lines. 

Traffic Control 

TWO PARTICULARLY good plans for 
traffic control have come to our attention. 
There are other good plans, of course, but 
each of these two is typical of different 
methods used in dealing with the problem 
of congestion. 

Chicago looked at the problem as one of 
getting the traffic to move faster. The plan's 
sweet reasonableness is a strong point in its 





the facts of his business. He said it paid to 
explain the balance sheet, the financial op- 
erations of the company and its problems. 

Other companies are doing the same thing. 
Keen business men feel that it is a good 
thing to find out what their men are think- 
ing and what they want to know and to give 
them answers in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. The growth in employe stock 
ownership, profit sharing, and other methods 
used by industry are arousing the interest 
Of the workers to learn "what it is all abort." 

C. M. Ripley in the Electrical World says: 

Forty million dollars in cash seems to the 
average worker a vast amount of 



money, 

When writing to Tni SbmOWM and Thu PtrMcmgiNc Agent pleou mention Nation', 



favor; for, in preparing recommendations, the 
engineers sought to use existing facilities to 
Ihe fullest extent possible. On the other 
hand, Providence (R. I.) found that it must 
revamp its streets to remedy its situation. 

A preliminary survey of conditions in Chi- 
cago, undertaken by the Association of Com- 
merce at the request of the municipal admin- 
istration and participated in by all the busi- 
ne.-s interests, showed that better use could 
lie made of existing street facilities — that they 
were not being used to their full capacity. 
Miller McClintoek, of the Erskine Bureau 
of Street Traffic Research of Harvard, under- 
took the formulation of specific recommenda- 
tions. His report is based on the principles 
developed through the work of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Traffic in 
which the National Chamber played such 
an important part. 

The report contains recommendations for 
the creation of a representative street traffic 
commission, a division of traffic engineering, 
reorganization of the traffic division of the 
police department, firmer and more systematic 
enforcement of the traffic laws, an improved 
system of traffic signals and signs, and a 
complete draft, of the necessary ordinances 
to put the recommendations into effect. 

Providence is a city of distinct individuality. 
And so the solution of its traffic problem was 
complicated by the desire to preserve this 
charm and yet modernize the city's streets. 
After a year's study, Robert Whitten made 
a report that has been adopted by the mu- 
nicipal government. 

Twelve years and the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of dollars will be required to 
carry out the program. Also the cooperation 
of several governmental agencies such 88 
county and state boards will be required, as 
the plan covers Providence's entire trading 
area. 

The plan's chief provisions provide for the 
creation of express boulevards skirting the 
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Re m i n g t o n 




My typewriter problem 
is completely solved- 

THE Remington Line alone can solve 
all your typewriter problems with A 
Machine for Every Purpose. 

Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Type- 
writers, Electric Typewriters, Tabulating 
Typewriters, Portable Typewriters, Verti- 
cal Adding Typewriters, and Bookkeeping 
Machines of every kind and description 
— chese are the components of the Rem- 
ington Line. And each of these many 
Remingtons is the very last word in the 
field it covers. 

The completeness of the Remington 
Line — a new development in the industry 
— enables the typewri ter and bookkeeping 
machine user to practice selective buying 
to a degree hitherto impossible. 

In making the right selection, the Rem- 
ington representative can render you most 
helpful assistance. His training is as com- 
plete as the line he sells; he knows the 
machine which should be used under every 
given condition — and for each and every 
purpose. This knowledge and training is 
freely at your service. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

MA Broadway New York 

Branches Etierywbere 




Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons & 
Red Seal Carbon 
Papers always make 
good impressions. 



\£sm *£M 

fT m v l ^^> •^i"*^"^ *^^B^n_ 



STANDARD NOISELESS ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 




PORTABLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 



The International Jury of the Sesqui-Centtn- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia has awarded 
the Remington Typewriter Company the Grand 
Prize, its highest award, for typewriters and 
bookkeeping machines, adapted to all purposes, 
and particularly commends as a notable ad- 
vance in typewriters the Remington-Noiseless 
Model 6. 



Ty p ewriters 

A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

" ""■print; lo HrMiMnos Tyitwhittk Gdmnm ,. .,..,„. 

irxnnr.il iimpany pirate moifimi .Vulwn'i Burina* 
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Grass Cutting and Maintenance Equip- 
ment for Golf Courses and Estates 

nPORO grass cutting and Maintenance Equipment 
X has made an enviable name for itself on over 1700 Country 
Clubs and PrivateEstates throughout North and South America. 
Built up to rigid standards in workmanship and quality,it isdeliv- 
ering trouble-free service at the very minimum of upkeep expense. 

The Tor© Park Special represents a distinct improve- 
ment over the older type of power lawn mowers. Perfecdy bal- 
anced, with extreme ease of operation and every working part 
accessible and easily understood, it sets a new standard in the 
power lawn mower field. 

New illustrated catalog showing complete line of 
maintenance equipment will be sent on request. 



Toro Manufacturing Co. 

3042- 3 146 SncUlng Ave, 
Minneapolis - Minnesota 




Agencies and service stations 
conveniently available in all 
the larger distribution centers 



"There are three reasons 

why I have the highest regard for Nation's Business," says 
A. J. Brosseau, President of Mack Trucks, Inc., "its unques- 
tioned authority, its general usefulness, and the inspiration it 
brings each month." y 

^reasons help explain why HATIOH'S BUSIHESS is read by a 
SdtfrLT Su *T UddeTS - ^verusemeuts are in. 

Teit ffr dZuT ^ aU£W ' t0 «* Depart- 

Nation's Business 

Washington, D. C. 
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from 120 to 140 feet in width, with a cen- 
ra! express and sen-ice roads on each side 
for local traffic. The central express road 
will bridge or undercut all important street 
.ntersecuons. The cost, of such boulevard* 
™,| m r^ U f S mucb property must be 
exeat as the combmed cost of four or five 
SO-foot streets wh.ch would be required to 
x'lrj an equal amount of traffic 

In making thin plan the objectives of "The 
City Beautiful and Useful, Too" have not 
been overlooked. It has not merely been a 
question of getting more vehicles to pass a 
ifl von point in a given time but to build ami 
remodel roads in such ways and such places 

SIS^* 8 appearance of this 

Teachers to Visit Chamber 
QCHOOL teachers from all sections of the 
™J? Un ^V i8i , t Washi "irton during their 
^cations To these the Educational Service 
of the -National Chamber has extended, 
through local chambers, an invitation to visit 
mo* hi d,n * 7 hlch lft considered one of the 
earn of the work of the chamber-especially 

CivJrf f lt8 Educati °a Sen-ice of the 
Civic Development Department 

From the Portsmouth, Ohio, chamber man- 
ager comes a letter typical of the many that 
were received in answer to the invitation. 
It is characteristic of the men who make 
"P the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as evidenced by your letter in giv- 
ing consideration to those who are engaged 




When nitino To™ MiMTjcnrim Co. *~ mention y atio ,,, 



m educational work to visit the chamber's 
national home while in the Capital City 
for this attention and courtesy we are 
grateful indeed. 

,nwL| fi J' tijlg - jt !? 1° "W* thia 
bV hrnn '^ qU A PPed bl,siness oblation 
wL „i ''V' 16 tlttellt ion of the millions 
who attend public schools throughout every 
section of America. If these ahould gain m 
he leastwise some information pertaining 

!n«S P / lrPOieS ° f . ^ °^nimtion and 
spread ,t among those with whom they 

thfl" 1 C '° ntaCt * ,t m sorve to ^oaden 
he SCOpe of our work through a more in- 

hSffsS"^ of Uie purposca we 

ities' e oMh 1 l adV -f ° Ur ,0CRl 8011001 autnor - 
c LI 1 ?i ""'i 1 * 11 ™ encourage them 
first nn th ,f ms ? lve \°f this privilege at the 

nd iXZ^F 8houId Githcr °f them 
gd Jt convenient to be in ,he Capital 

Spring Brings the Tourist Camp 
Y^JIAT i, the automobile tQurigt ? 

kur W SSR" to a municipal lodg- 
ing house prodded to abelter those who 

n tZnT tTr ' beeMM 8 ^-ce of embar- 
itissment to the community, or to a con- 

Led W fn U8,neSS • ° r to a hotel 
<SZ »J Z-n* f cconi!n »dation of travelers 

itu^A d ? bilte ' the tourist «mp has de- 
veloped mto an institution of such hnpor- 
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tance that uo city and few towns along main 
traveled highways can ignore it. 

In discussing the problem of whether it 
should be public (municipal or state), semi- 
public (chamber of commerce or other non- 
profit-making organization), or private (profit 
making) in ownership and management, cer- 
tain factors should be remembered. 

1. The camps are necessary^ for the camp- 
ers are with us. If no designated place is 
set aside for their use, they will camp pro- 
miscuously, which means damage to private 
property, thefts and other crimes, a genera 
fi ling "of insecurity in suburban and rural 
residfmta, pollution of springs and streams, 
and fire hazard in wood lots. 

2. Camps offer a wide range of accom- 
modation. Some are little more than a field in 
which the traveler has permission to park hu 
car over night. Some offer most of the com- 
forts of hotels nm on the cottage plan. 

3. No matter what grade of accommodation 
they offer, camps present problems of sani- 
tation and police protection. Therefore they 
must be under the official supervision either 
of the state or municipality. 

It is obvious that certain minimum re- 
quirements must be set up. What of the 
tramp who will avoid the camp if the fee U 
too high or no means is provided lor work- 
ing it off? One of the first objects of the 
camp has been defeated if the tramp avoids 
it and parks his flivver in some secluded 
place. 

Present tendencies indicate that camps may 
become as differentiated as hotels. The Civic 
Development Department of the National 
Chamber lias been collecting figures cm this 
problem for some time and has recently pub- 
lished a report on all phases of the problem, 
such as how the camps affect business, their 
management, supervision, financing, and tour- 
ist expenditures. 

Promoting Foreign Trade 
T70UXDED in 1885, the Italian Chamber 
1 of Commerce in San Francisco California 
is probably the oldest foreign Chamber of 
commerce in the United States. The follow- 
ing year the official Spanish Chamber ol 
Commerce in tL« U. S. A., with its offices 
in New York City, was established. Up to 
1915 not many foreign chambers were 
founded, but since then they have been com- 
ing into existence at a rapid rate. 

These facts were brought out in an investi- 
gation conducted by the Foreign Com m ^ e 
Department of the National Chamber, rela- 
tive to their activities. The department also 
conducted a similar investigation as regard! 
American chambers in formgn countries. «o .1 
these investigations cover such <l u ^'° ns £ 
arbitration facilities, service to non-member,, 
and trade promotion facilities. 

Coming Business Conventions 

(JfcM Uformalion AmiUsbU Jan. 20) 
8n£ n„. OraanitaHan _ 

2- 3 » ^ra^ 

*~ 4^rr 9lreet n 7'- 

3 Ku— City. W-^TJriStor" 

M ?' , vlt'i'L.r .Usocintion "< 

8 Pittsburgh Mi™ ww'>u* ra »! J'rreswd 

;„„! i ( ]„ w „ (iUuwwivrc-. 
Nnlionul Awnmauon "I 
Office Appliance Mauu - 

B2& w«l Accident Vn- 

1H7 Detroit *^j£gS*$£ 

ticu turtata. 

>* Chic.*, 

■ 4^r u,ttctur - 

23 N' » York Silk Action ol Amenc. 




10-11 Atlanla... 

14-10 New York. 



15-10. 



.Chicago. 



Good stationery is made 
out of RAGS 

Good stationery is made out of rags 

all rags. The better the rags the better 
the paper. Crane's Bond is made out 
of all new white rags, and its strength 
and beauty and personality have given 
the name "Crane" the high esteem of 
large corporations, financial institu- 
tions, and twenty-two governments. 

Crane's Bond is not stationery. 
But from it your stationer, engraver, 
printer, or lithographer can make your 
letterheads, checks, invoices, and state- 
ments. Once you standardize on 
Crane's Bond the question of better 
business paper can never come up again. 

The Crane's Bond portfolios 
demonstrating how good design and all- 
rag paper express integrity will be sent to 
executives upon request. 



Crane's Bond 

IOO "° NEW WHITE RAG BUSINESS PAPER 



CRANE e> COMPANY ■ DALTON, MASS. 

{Then writino to dun ft Company wf™ e mention Nalion'i Buninan 
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MULTIPOST 



Stamp Affixer & Recorder 

Free trial of the Mulopost will convince 
you that its use brings economies and 
advantages of unsuspected importance. 
The Mulripost saves stamps. Prevents 
IT*. and s P°' la Se- Discourages misuse. 
Makes stamp accounting practicable. 
Saves labor — accomplishesJ/W hand oper- 
ations in one. Quickly pays for itself in 
any office. 



Representatives in aU Urge cities. Aak your 
Stat toner. Or send coupon for free trial, or 
booklet which reveaU the waste in 
stamping. 



[ Multipoet Co. Dept. DS, Rochester, N. Y. 

■ □ Send Multipost on free trial. 

■ □ Send booklet. 

■ (check voui i H tf eroi cc) 

! Name 



Firm 

Address. 




Ham for Epicures! 



Y*an Before the Clell Wat John Crete worked 
out our ucnt tcay to curt hanu andbaatn. 

It's stow, taken over 8 months, but Ifs so good 
we v« always kept the secret. After you taste 
•"^i 0 " J' only know that it la sugar cured, 
■rooked with green hickory, and the finest ham 
»na bacon you ever ate. 

■m? G '^°. H «n- They want that smack 

and taate and juice you don't get by modem 

epicures for 79 years. After your first taste 
you U be downright disappointed with craOn! 
mry iululb. 

These are all from tender, quickly fattened 
MM nock s» order TWr „»„ from lull pooodi 
We'irmaajt by p«rwl part, order, for a or 
express. Price is 18c m pound hero; each das Derfoel 
or your money goes back cheerfully. 

Sold Direct Only 

JOHN GROCE & SON 

Dept. U CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
Pacittn cfoldfmhloncd, tugat cored', hickory imoktd 



HAMS and BACON 

JUST THE SAME SINCE 1B48 



On the Business Bookshelf 



Questions and Answers on the Federal 
Reserve System, edited by Charles A. 
Peple. Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Va„ 1926. 
This book was originally published pri- 
marily for the member brinks of the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District. Later it was found 
to be helpful to the general public and stu- 
dents in schools and colleges having the sub- 
ject of banking on their curriculum. 

The second edition has all the matter of 
the first brought up to date and also new 
material has been added. While still dealing 
in particular with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, the second edition is an ex- 
planation of the Federal Reserve System as 
a whole much more than was the first. 

The book will be very interesting to any- 
one interested in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. A wide circulation of this or a similar 
book would help dispel many of the popular 
misconceptions of the system. How many 
people know that agricultural paper offered 
for rediscount may have a maturity date 
nine months later, while commercial paper 
is limited to ninety days? Or how many 
know that to 1925 the Federal Reserve 
Banks paid 57 million dollars in dividends 
and in the same time 139 million dollars as 
a franchise tax to the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Income-Tax Procedure, 1927, by Robert 
H. Montgomery. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1927. 2 volumes 
$16. 

The eleventh edition of a valuable guide of 
income-tax procedure. The application of 
the law, various classes of income, and de- 
ductions are treated in the first volume. The 
second volume gives practice before the 
Treasury, Board of Tax Appeals, and federal 
courts. 

Living Trusts, by Gilbert Thomas Stephen- 
son. F. S. Crofts <fc Company, New 
York, 1926. 

An interesting work to introduce the lay- 
man to the subject of living trusts including 
life insurance trusts. Purposes, legal aspects, 
and tax features are treated. 

"It is quite as easy for a man to entrust 
his property, including his insurance, by his 
will to take effect after his death as it is to 
entrust it by agreement during his lifetime 
to take effect immediately. But if he waits 
until after his death for his trust to take ef- 
fect, he withholds from his trustee the bene- 
fit of his advice in the management of his 
trust estate, from his beneficiaries the benefit 
of establishing a cordial relationship between 
them and his trustee, and from his commu- 
nity the benefit of the stabilizing influences 
of trust estates conservatively and wisely 
managed for the common good." 

Wholesaling, by Theodore N. Beckman. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1926. $6. 

The stress of competition between chan- 
nels of distribution makes necessary more at- 
tention to organization, to policies, and to 
the effects of different, tendencies as they ap- 
pear in the distribution field. 

This volume on wholesaling comes at a 
time when such a work is sorely needed to 
help the wholesalers retain their useful place 
m distribution. 



Successful Financing of the Home, by 

El wood Lloyd. The Los Angelex Eve- 
ning Herald, Los Angeles, Calif 
A compilation of 154 editorials bv the finan- 
cial ed,tor of the Los Angela Evening 
When uritina to Mmnmn Co. end John Oaocs & Son- p) raM mm(ioB 



Herald which appeared in that publication 
<% from January 1 to June 30, 1925 00 
this is the first work of its kind that dm 
come to our attention, dealing T everV 
aspect of finance in the home. Chapter, ore 
devoted to the making and operation of a 
bu'Sei sysiem; hm.ucing the home during the 
of fnnd ar; i ,n M lnmCe -: kinds ^ masons; cos^ 
on A i C i 0t r' ng , and ed "«ition of children 
and budgets for their spending monev. Om 
particularly informative chapter deals with 
homo-building, the proper selection of a Tit" 
.he pnee to pay and the financing of the 
building program, ways to avoid bunding 1« 
defining building terms and the differenced' 
contract* ^ and insurance during bunding 

?nvestrf P b n r t f R ™ Wi,ls and eZ£ 

nneatment of accumulated funds, the widow's 

dreT^Tr, r°^ m ° f thrift ^ ^e cTil! 
dren, and definitions of financial terms 

startup ft' b ° 0k f ° r youn K P eo P'e just 
starting m the business of making a home. 

Standard Costs, by Ernst & Ernst, 192b 

8 en A ted r ^' e ! er ^ ia< : d b " dget ° f Costs is ™P~- 
sented as standard costs in this little booklet 
recently published by Ernst & Ernst. The 
booklet also explains the use of standard 
costs m detecting unneeded rises in the cost 
of particular steps in manufacturing and [t 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 

Britain's Economic Plight, by Frank 

n, n IJ 'n Jr " Little > Br ° w *. aid Com- 
pany, Boston, 1926. 

Caravans of Commerce, by W F Mar 

Clt %% &a iT* Uni ted States 

r j £ atlon; d Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1926. $1.50. erence 

Employment Statistics for the Unit«ri 

»m eil r\ by Y ph i ^ & S 

niunm a. Berddge. Russell 8,„„ 
foundation, New York, 1926 $2.50 * 
Financial Management of Farmer's E1r 
vators by Gerald M. Francis A w" 
1926 W $2J» any ' Chicag0 ^ New York,' 

Financing Automobile Sales, by William 
A. Grimes. A. W. Shaw Company Chi 
eago and New York, 1926. $2.50 

Financing the Livestock Industry by 

reS V M - > nnGr ' Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. $2.50. 

C °Xrv S ,Vd n Hn Plan f by Rober t. Luce. 

Italy's International Economic Position. 

by Constantine E. McGuire. Macnifflan 
Company, New York, 1926. $3 acmmaa 

Ship M M £ del 5J a ^"« : V ^ume II_How to 
Z*2ufJ&$ ? f th * American Ci& 



Per Ship^f A^£E5££ 

^TA S y Pub,ishin « Co - 

Steps in Industry, by Edmond E. Lincoln 
Mucm.llan Company, New York, ^26! 

Farm Relief (Volume IV, Number 8 of the 
Reference Shelf), compiled by Lamar T 

New York, 1927. $0.90. r^y. 
The New Korea, by Alleyne Ireland. E P 

IXitton & Company, New York, i926 
How to Make Money in Real Estate bv 
Stanley L. McMichael. (Second edi- 
tion.) Stanley McMichael Publishing 
Organization, Cleveland. Ohio, 1926 $5 

JVafion'a Ruiintu 
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The GREATEST of ALL Years 

in the History of 



THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

In 1926 The Chicago Daily News published: 

—The greatest volume of advertising ever carried bv a 
Chicago daily newspaper (21,811,512 agate lines), a gain of 
1,328,204 lines over 1925. 

— A larger volume of display advertising, a greater number 
of classified advertisements, than were printed by any other 
Chicago daily paper. 

—A volume of department store advertising exceeding the 
totals of the next THREE daily papers combined. 

In these facts there is a pertinent message from the advertisers 
of 1926 to the advertisers of 1927— an unmistakable measure of 
the results obtained by advertisers in The Chicago Daily News. 

Here is detailed testimony to the confidence of advertisers in The 
Chicago Daily Netvs, as shown in the accompanying statement of 
Chicago Department store advertising, representing as it does the 
verdict of Chicago's most exacting and experienced advertisers. 
It is decisive evidence for all advertisers. 



TOTAl DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO FROM JANUARY t TO DECEMBER It Hit 

IN "THE LOOP" 



Piri* Scot! 4 C*.. 
Tfci f*ir 

HmMI FhM *C* . . 

Hitl— '. • 

Lwttr Buildinf 5tWil , ■ . 



On. A. Sin 
TK*_D« 71 » C*x 

T »l*J A t l4 Li<+* _ 



D*Jr"r Hrm, 



734,335 
440.407 

nun 

M3,»l 1 
431,3*5 
4TMM 
f.7.605 
1.2&4,028 



8,071 
SSI ,444 
lit,»7* 

HUH 

up 

4*4. 5-H7 

M OO, BO ri^OT.m LI.74MIT 



| 1 :.»J Ml — rm 




V Wj>b«Mt 4 C*- 



r*'« . •« • 

i ■■- : - >i St. - " 

Monl|on»rv W«d A C». 
MuSi.Pi Bralhm . .. . 

w. >i I n il Co. 

HrulWra 
Larfcin S«B*t ■ - ■ 



TbuI Atala Lbw 



M.»1 



OUTSIDE "THE LOOP" 



7,1! a 

141,173 
TO.273 
201.7*5 

20:i.22a 

i; 777 

14,055 
13»J« 
308 



4.W3 
4,«J 
■97 



I44.ni 
37411 



36.100 
10.4 It 



27.11A 
57,00* 



1*40.1*1 31. T 25I 484 .407 



11.1 5> 
MIT 



414 

17.533 



4.1 IB 

=40 

150 



31.457 

t.iio 

2MS 



S4.7IH zcts.'s;* 



741 



I 1.UI.1U «M !:■» ik-H ►-'**-• milH MM* 

TA* Only friitiwl < " ' »'••*! "•** Iwn <*•. ... .... mm#- 

I L1U.T4I mm* Iim* lb» t ,' ..1 J..,. »J 



II. 420 
7.042 



t-tl77 



I I IB4.4I1 .... bta. 
J Ml.ftl _~ .... 



i*>,574 



pun 

142.U0 
124.444 
154,31* 
71,714 
3T r fH 
3*3,104 
171.W4 
40. WW 
311.41T 



SI M 



17 43 

V IM 

45 30 

loom 
M.13 

».<M 
23 S3 
35 40 
SAM 
1443 
5) 10 



TOTAL IN AND OUTSIDE "THE LOOP" 



TulaJ w "Tht L«|" 
T«UJ MllW* Tlu LoCfT 

T»l«l ■< »U Sl«r«i _ 



3.307.C5B 1.746,017 
3 1 ,726 1 4S*,407 
! 7.041^01 2 ,315,3*3 I 2.207.424 



BW.JK. 1H« r 7V7 
U,71« 305,524 
114,147 1 1 133. 321 



335 
731 J JO 



I 



I.H7.77J 
lfil,»74 
VBJ,U7 1 ,337,1,7 



_ . wiw 

1 s :sj in 1 1 nu 

W4.3M ujo 

iM<i.a7o! 



tJ.TI7.QU ...... ,,. H ... . . 

■. JTH.ii, .... .... u... .11 ■ 



...... 



Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for December, 1926, 426,855 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

F/r.vf in Chicago 



Advertising 
Representatives: 



NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward 

110 E. t-M St. 



m CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kollv 
■%0 N.MIchi,ian Ave. 



DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Aru Bulldin't 



SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Ceo. Krognou 
4N First National Bank Bldft. 



When writina to Tut Chiciuo Duly \"™,. «>_ . 
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ONCE upon a time— 8 years ago, to 
be exact— Grigg-H anna of Detroit 
needed something but didn't know it. 

A Baker' Vawter man wondered why they 
didn't buy a bookkeeping machine, because 
a survey of their office showed a need not 
only for it but for several other things 
which would give them surer and quicker 
records of their fast growing business. 

Now, Grigg'Hanna don't know we are tell' 
ing this story, but they won't object to this 
statement, we feel sure— that after that "first 
bite" their business appetite wasn't satisfied 
until their office was practically a ioo% Baker' 
Vawter office. 

They give us credit for knowing our busi' 
ness, and we honor them because they let 
us prove it. 

This is just one of many instances where 
a Baker' Vawter man, trained to know what 
modem offices need, used his knowledge to 
continually help a client— at no cost to the 
client except for cost of printed forms, ledg- 
ers, or files. 




MR. JAY HOWE OF DETROIT 

The incident related here was "personalized" by Mr. Howe. 
A great many business men in Detroit know Mr. Howe, not 
only as a Baker- Vawter man, but as a constructive helper. 
For many years the service Mr. Howe has rendered business 
firms m Detroit has been evidenced in many ways. We are 
glad to pay one of Baker-Vawter's good men this tribute. 




QHAIN stores have brought into being 
y a new kind of detective agency. Thev 
specialize in testing the character of clerks 
m chain stores. In an ordinary establish- 
ment the proprietor is usually able to sat- 
isfy himself about the honesty of his em- 
poyes; but a company operating scores 
of chain stores has hundreds of clerks, and 
the hiring and firing is 80 rapid that the 




emp oyer cannot be sure of the reliability 

aty for detectives who g0 about from store 
to store to test the clerks. These detec- 
tives have a knack of looking like oroin?r V 
«"» *£ -ake pLh^ uS 
conditions, carefully prearranged, that 

Z d JE * dish011est clerk a se mhigty 
good _ chance to nng up the wrong amount 

N THE oriental rug department of a big 
store recent y, I f ound the head f jg 
P.u-tment and one of his assistants eagerlv 
5 ,"aU ° bltUary C ° 1Umn ° f the S 
"We never miss an obituary column " the 
manager expired to me; "most 'people fa 
'he oriental rug business read it, or should 
I here ,s always the chance of learnin^X 
one more nig « sure to stay sold Here 
Sf " iea: Ev f y la rge city is full of S 
J± w ". of advanced yean who derive 
much of their pleasure in life from buyfa K 
ancles to put in their homes. Thev n 

fthevtakS^ fr T a Sln ^' e 

?™ y *£■ hom e a chair or a rug, keen 
for a few clays, then exchange it Tha 
about as good as buying two different 
articles But few store,- will exchange artS- 
cles after two weeks. With 2 
rug though we never feel safe from a re- 
quest to exchange it. It is the only article 
sold in a store that im proves ™ 
Hence an old customer can often talk Ts 
into breaking our rule against making an 
exchange alter two weeks. No 
hann is done except that it is just as m t 
trouble to help the customer pick out 
other rug in place of the one she wishes to 
exchange, as to make a new sa| e t! _„ 
takes (.me and energy that could 'be used 
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more profitably. It is often a great relief 
to learn from the obituary columns that a 
rug is irrevocably sold." 



FAR MORE clever scheming to avoid 
waste space is done by hotel architects 
than by those who build homes," a famous 
hotel architect tells me. "We must scheme 
to place even a broom closet to save steps, 
[f we save so many steps that the hotel 
can get along with one less chambermaid, 
who would draw wages of, say, $60 a month, 
that means that the owners can afford to 
spend considerably more on the building. 
Just figure it out for yourself. Multiply 
$60 a month by 12 and you have $720 a 
year. That is 6 per cent interest on $12,- 
000 — which may be spent for profitable 
space. Likewise, if we can save enough 
space to provide one more bedroom that 
can be rented for $1,500 a year, that $1,500 
represents the interest on capital that may 
also be added to the building cost — either 
in more space or more beautiful decora- 
tions. An architect building a home, tries 
to make good use of space, too, but it isn't 
so financially important, because a man 
doesn't expect his home to show a profit." 



ililllllli 



AM I know in the building business 
has been able to put up and sell more 
small houses than any of his local competi- 
tors. He seems to have little difficulty in 
selling a house as soon as it is nearing com- 
pletion. He told me his secret. 

"I finish the floor in my basement the 
first thing," he said. "A prospective buyer 
is as much interested in the cellar of a 
house under construction as any other part, 
because it is there that he can see just what 
kind of plumbing, heating and water system 
is being used. But, as a rule, a cellar is so 




muddy and so full of rubbish dropped from 
above, that no man likes to step into it— 
and his wife is even less inclined to look 
at it Most builders foolishly put the ce- 
ment floor in their cellar the last thing. I 
do it first." 

A REAL estate man who has been han- 
dling allotments for many years says 
that subdivisions already staked out in this 
country would probably take care of all 
real needs for at least ten years. But 
most lots for sale at the edges of cities are 
too small," he says. "The only way to 
prevent having too many jots offered for 
sale is to have bigger lots." 

A MONTH or two ago in this column, I 
mentioned the names of several towns 
whose prosperity is due mainly to some 
one industry. This has brought many let- 
ters from people who wish to mention glow, 
inglv their towns. From these letters it 
appears that pride in one's town is an al- 
most universal trait of mankind One man 
is proud because his town is famous for 

. Whrn irriting to W 
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MORE 
POWER 




Better Power for Your 
Entire Production 

For your full line— trucks, busses, tractors 
or industrial machinery— Wisconsin has the 
right motors, Sixes or Fours, 20 to 120 H. P. 
to give each type better power. 

With their specialized overhead-valve de- 
sign, their close tolerance construction, 
these great motors yield, consistendy, "More 
Power per Cubic Inch," and show, invari- 
ably, increased economy of fuel and oil, 
more work between overhauls, less lay-up 
time. 

We will be glad to supply any interested 
executive with the facts of performance and 
economy— proved for manufacturer, dealer 
and operator. 



Wisconsin Motors are mrinuractured 
in a full line of Sixes and Four*, with 
a power range from 20 to 120 H. P 
for trucks, busses, tractors and con- 
struction machinery. 



Ill 



WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 



CO. 




r «jmm Mem Vn. Co. p/«, e men(im Nat 
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Insuring packages 
is more convenient 




NORTH AMERICA Parcel Post In- 
surance solves the problem of how 
to insure packages conveniently and 
economically. Coupons from a North 
America Coupon Book insure automati- 
cally and promise prompt adjustment in 
the event of claim. 

Ask any North America Agent about 
this dependable and efficient insurance 
— or send the attached coupon for 
full information. 



the North America 

way 



'Thv Oldest American 
Ftrg and Marin* 
Insurance Company" 

Founded 1792 



Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N.3 
Name 




Street 

Cit y~ - State i 

Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance ! 
— » 



140-page Book of life-size 
ruled forms, completely filled 
m. Answers problems of ac- 
counting and record keeping 
tor any business or profession . 

Booh Seal FREE 
if renuuted on business stationery 

Johtt S^teSar*- 

4036 St <»o St., Rochester, N. Y. 



MOORE S syItehI 

Used In 300,000 Offices 

Ask about the New 

MOORE'S VISIBLE RECORDS 



ytloui 
package 



LUDENSl 

MENTHOL COUCH DROPS 



R. 
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hi^ tnwn^h 811011161, ° f the f *<* that 

Ha town has great diversity and is not 
limited to any one line of industry 

Mrs. Albert T. Leather!**, of Dedhim 
Mass, calls to my attention these S 
a0 devoted to textiles: Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Fall River, Jw"K? 
Chester and Nashua, N. H. 

Also, these in Massachusetts: Holvoke— 
paper; Gloucester-fish; Quincy-cranite • 
Gardner — chairs; Winchendon — w 
Brockton— shoes; Cotuit— oysters. 

The leading industry in both Hartford 
Conn., and LeRoy, Ohio, is insurance. 

G ELVIN, of The Field Advertising 
Service, Indianapolis, says: 
Thank the Lord, Indianapolis has widely 
diversified interests and is not affected by 
slumps as are eggs-in-one-basket cities." 

PRED C. MILKERT, of Roselle, 111 
lawn-mower doctor, tells me frankly 
that his town's greatest distinction is from 
Milkert s Mower Service, Inc. 

I . % BICKETT, of the Bickett Rubber 
* Products Corporation, Watertown 

Wis, even writes modestly about the fame 
or watertown geese. 

"These fowls are so numerous here " he 
says, and multiply so rapidly, that' only 
b> continuous feasting are the inhabitant 
able to prevent the geese from taking com- 
plete possession of the town. Every home 
m Watertown ,s required by city ordi- 
nance to serve goose three times each week 
Our streets are full of geese, and so gr^at 




Whtm writw to the above advertiser. p1*m mention Nation-. 



is the noise that the inhabitants despair of 

or n t g ti° U s d C T gh t0 be W »«T c?t2 
resort to sign language. When the geese 

Stt&A entirc ^ound is coveS 
Wtttt feathers giving the appearance of 
deep sl ,ow Many automobiles get stuck 
1 d K ltt3 a,ld "scrupulous garage men 

S, a in towiDB tourista 

streete." 00086 **** * ■ * ■ L 

Jnfi t0mobU ! insurance of all kinds, re- 
cent^ conceived the plan of obtaining & 
bst of all car owners' names from the lord 

!S:pLe UreaU ^ 

She was shocked to find out how frs 
cjuently a person who owns an automobile" 
does not have any telephone One 3! 

mobile it would not seriously mind X 
expense of a phone. But in hundreds of 
homes people are using money that migh 
go for telephone rental to apply to «£v 
line or payments on the car. } gaso_ 

m INDIANAPOLiTl saw a si .„ fa , 

barber-shop window which said- 
"Exclusively Men's Shop." 
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A thousand men 
looked over a thousand walls / 



That was back in 1911. 

It was before parcel cost and the graduated 
income tax-the day of the five cent loaf, l.vcry 
stables and isolated business. 

Every business and industry had its Great 
Wall of China, and lived within it. 

Coal knew little about lumber Lumber 
didn't worry about steel. Steel was oblivious 
to corn. Corn had no interest in coal. 

The retailer of shoes in Chicago didn't realize 
that his business might rise or fall w.th the 
automobile industry in Detroit or the fruit crop 
in California. 

Then a thousand business leaders met at 
Washington. They looked out, over and be- 
yond their walls. They saw that busmess men 
had common interests, common problems, 
common duties to each other and to the public. 
They founded the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
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The movement needed an interpreter. A pub- 
lication which would report the growing rela- 
tions of government and business, and the 
sweeping economic currents affecting every 
business and business man. 

So Nation's Business was established. 

The new publication made for itself a new 
field. It applied the science of economics to the 
daily lives of all of us, in simple language, as 
one business man talks to another. 

Nation's Business quickly "caught on." 
There was an immediate demand for it outside 
the membership of the Chamber. The demand 
grew insistent, and the Board of Directors voted 
th3t it be made available to non-members at a 
nominal subscription price. 

NATION'S 
BU§IMISS 



Today 150,000 business men, 15,000 of whom 
arc members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, arc subscribers to Nation's 
Business. 

If Nation's Business has caught the spirit of 
American business, as some of its good friends 
say, it is because Nation's Business has held 
from the beginning its belief in the idealism of 
the American business man, and has told the 
dramatic story of the complexities of his busi- 
ness and its relation to all others. 

What will you look back on in 1937? 

That all depends on how well you look over 
your wall now. Nation's Business is helping a 
quarter of a million business men look over — 
and ahead. 

A subscription to Nation's Business — $7.50 
for a full three year term — is available to you. 
Send your check today to Nation's Business, 
Washington, D. C. 
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about no account Horsepower 

ITstrays up the flues m the form of unhurried gases. 
It wanders away from poorly insulated pipes or 
surfaces in the form of heat radiation. It shuffles off 
in steam leakage. It shirks all along the line because 
it is not properly guided. 

A startling amount of industrial horsepower, care- 
fully raised from the coal pile, turns out "no account." 
It just never gets to work. 

Making this "no account" horsepower get to 
work is a lot cheaper than creating new waste again 
and again. 

Let a Johns-Manville power specialist go over your 
plant and show you how "no account" horsepower, 
now a large loss, can be changed into a large gain. 

Johns-Manville Packings, Insulations, Refractory 
Cements, etc., help to transform your "no account" 
horsepower into the kind that helps pay dividends. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, Madison Ave. at + lst St., New York 

i'in<tA In ill Ur,, rltf.i. For Cinuli: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.. LTD.. TORONTO 

Johns-Manville 

PACKINGS; H1CH TEMPERATURE CEMBNTSi INSULATIONS! ROOFINGS AND OTHER ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

SAVES HORSEPOWER 
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Leave Darkrooms to Photographers 




Darkness has its usefulness — but it's not around a bench or a 
machine where a man must produce. Time yourself in reading 
two hundred words or so in poor light — then in good light — 
and you'll see what a difference light makes in speed of seeing. 

Just by chasing out the darkroom gloom and shadows, 
thousands of factories have been able to increase their output, 
not by a trifle, but by from eight per cent to thirty-five per cent. 

Your lighting company will refer you to well-lighted factories 
in your community. Or, we'll point out one so you can get a 
first-hand story of the results of productive lighting. Your 
contractor will gladly figure with you on your installation. 



NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 

* of General Electric Co. * 

Nelfl Park * Cleveland, Ohio 

The mark MAZDA is not the name of a product, but the distin- 
guishing mark of 3 Research Service which has been the means of 
improving incandescent lamps and reducing their cost since 1910. 




MAZDA 
LAMPS 
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Camels add to the joy of living 



SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 

The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 
Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 

R- J- REYNOLDS TOBACCO COM 



matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world's choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is — 

"Have a Camel!" 
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